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CHRISTIANITY: 


riU’.I’Atl ATOltY CONHlDOtATI0V8 

I nr,r.M it unnecessary to iirovo.timt mankind 
‘'food in not'd of a revolution, because 1 have 
met with no serious person who thinks that, 
oven under *h • Christian revelation, wo have 
too much light, or any degree of assuranco 
which is superfluous I desiro, moreover, that 
in judging of Christianity, it may lie remem¬ 
bered, that the question lies between this 
religion ami none; for if tho Christian reli¬ 
gion bo not credible, no one with whom wo 
have to do will support tho pretensions of 
any other. 

Suppose, then, tho world wo live in to have 
had a Creator ; suppose it to appear, from the 
predominant aim and tendency of the provi¬ 
sions and contrivances observable in the uni¬ 
verse, that tho Deity, when ho formed it, 
consulted for tho happiness of his sensitive 
creation ; suppose the disposition which dic¬ 
tated this counsel to continue ; suppose apart 
of tho creation to have received faculties from 
their Maker, by which they arc capable of 
rendering a moral obedience to his will, and 
of voluntarily pursuing any end for which he 
has designed them ; suppose £ho Creator to 
intend for these, his rational and accountable 
agents, a second state of existence, in which 
their situation will bo regulated by their 
behaviour in the first state, by which suppo¬ 
sition (and by no other) the objection to the 
divine government in not nutting a difference 
between the good and the bad, and the incon¬ 
sistency of this confusion with tho care and 
benevolence discoverable in the works of the 
Deity, is done away; suppose it to be of the 
utmost importance to tho subjects of this dis¬ 
pensation, to know what is intended for them; 
that is, suppose the knowledge of it to be 
highly conducive to the happiness of the 
species, a purpose which so many provisions 
o f nature are calculated to promote: suppose, 
nevertheless, almost the whole race, either by 


the imperfection of their faculties, tho misfor¬ 
tune of theft situation, or by the loss of some 
prior revelation, to want this knowledge, and 
not to bo likely, without tho aid of a new 
revelation, to attain itunder those circum¬ 
stances, is it improbable that a revelation 
should bo made? is it incredible that (Sod 
should interposo for such a purpose ? Suppose 
him to design for mankind a futuro state, , 
is it unlikely that ho should acquaint them 
with it? 

Now, in what way can a revelation be made 1 
but by miracles ? In none which wo are able i 
to conceive. Consequently, hi whatever degree 
it is probable, or not very improbably that a. I 
revelation should bo communicated to twin- 4 
kind at all; in tho same degree is it probably 
or*not very improbable, that miracles should 
be wrought. Therefore, when miracles are re¬ 
lated to have been wrought in the promulga¬ 
ting of a revelation manifestly wanted, ana! if 
true, of inestimable value, tne improbability 
which arises from tho miraculous nature of 
the things related, is not greater than tho 
original improbability that such a revelation 
should bo imparted by God. 

I wish it, however, to be correctly under¬ 
stood, in what manner, and to what oxtent, 
this argument is alleged. We do not assume 
the attributes of the Deity, or the existence of 
a future state, in order to prove the reality of 
miracles. That reality always must be proved 
by evidence. We assert only that in miracles 
adduced in support of revelation, there is not 
any such antecedent improbability as no 
testimony can surmount. And for tho pur¬ 
pose of maintaining this assertion, wo contend 
that the incredibility of miracles related to 
havo been wrought in attestation of » message 
from God, eonveying intelligence of a future 
state of rewards and punishments, and teaching 
mankind bow to prepare themselves for that 
state, is not in itself greater than the event, call 
it either probable or improbable, of the two 
following propositions being true: namely, 
first, that a future state of existence should he 
destined by God for his human creation ; and, | 
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secondly, that being 
acquaint them with it. It is not 
for our purpose, that these propositions be 
capable of proof, or even that by arguments 
drawn from the light of nature they pan be 
made out to be probable; it is enough that 
we are able to say concerning them, that they 
are not 09 violently improbable, so contradic¬ 
tory to what we already believe of the divine 
power and character, that either the proposi¬ 
tions themselves, or facts strictly connected 
with the propositions (and therefore no farther 
improbable than they are improbable,) ought 
to be rejected at first sight, and to be rejected 
by whatever strength or complication of evi¬ 
dence they be attested. 

This is the prejudication we would rosist. 
For to this length does a modern objection to 
miracles go, namely, that no human testimony 
can in any case render them credible. I think 
the reflection above stated, that if there be a 
revelation, there must be miracles, and that 
under the circumstances in which the human 
species are placed, a revelation is not impro¬ 
bable, or not improbable in any great degree, 
to be a fair answer to the whole objection. 

But since it is an objection which stands in 
the very threshold of our argument, and, if 
admitted, is a bar to every proof, aud to all 
future reasoning upon the subject, it may be 
necessary, before we proceed farther, to exa¬ 
mine the principle upon which it professes to 
be founded ; which principle is concisely this, 
That it is contrary to experience that a mira¬ 
cle should be true, but not contrary to expe¬ 
rience that testimony should be false. 

Now, there appears a small ambiguity in 
the term “ experience,” and in the phrases 
“ contrary to experience,” or “ contradicting 
experience,” which it may be necessary to 
remove in the first place. Strictly speaking, 
the narrative of a fact is then only contrary to 
experience, when the fact is related to have 
existed at a time and place, at which tinio 
and place .we being present did not perceive 
it to exist; as if it should be asserted that, in 
a particular mom, and at a particular hour of 
a certain day, a man was raised from the dead, 
in which room, and at the time specified, we 
being present, and looking on, perceived no 
such event to have taken plum. Here the asser¬ 
tion is contrary to experience, properly so 
called { and this is a contrariety which no 
ovidenee cun surmount It matters nothing 
whether the fact he of a miraculous nature or 
not. But although this be the experience and 
the contrariety, which Archbishop Tillotsen 
alleged in the quotation with which Mr 
Hume opens his Essay, it is certainly not 
that experience, nor that contrariety, which 
Mr Hume himself intended to obieet. And, 
short of this, i know no intelligible significa¬ 
tion which can he affixed to the term “ con¬ 
trary to experience,” but one, namely, that of 


not having ourselves experienced any thing 
similar to the thing related, or such things not 
being generally experienced by others. I ray 
“ not generally for to state concerning the 
faet in question, that no such thing was ever 
experienced, or that universal experience is 
against it, is to assume the subject of the con¬ 
troversy. 

Now, the improbability which arises from 
the want (for this properly is a want, not a 
contradiction) of experience, is only equal to 
the probability there is, that, if the thing were 
true, we should experience things similar to 
it, or that such things would be generally 
experienced. Suppose it then to be true that 
miracles were wrought on the first promulga¬ 
tion of Christianity, when nothing but mira¬ 
cles could decide its authority, is it certain 
that Buch miracles would be repeated so often, 
and in so many places, as to become objects 
of general experience? Is it a probability 
approaching to certainty 1 is it a probability of 
any great strength or force ? is it such as no 
evidence can encounter 1 And yet tins proba¬ 
bility is the exact converse, and therefore the 
exact measure, of the improbability which 
arises from the want of experience, and which 
Mr Hume represents as invincible by human 
testimony. 

It is not like alleging a new law of nature, 
or a new experiment in natural philosophy ; 
because when these ore related, it is expected 
that under the same circumstances, the same 
effect will follow universally ; and in propor¬ 
tion as this expectation is justly entertained, 
the want of a corresponding experience nega¬ 
tives the history. But to expect concerning a 
miracle, that it should succeed upon a repeti¬ 
tion, is to expect that which would make it 
cease to be a miracle, which is contrary to its 
nature as such, and would totally destroy the 
use and purpose for which it was wrought. 

The force of experience as an objection to 
miracles, is founded in the presumption, either 
that the course of nature is invariable, or that 
if it be ever varied, variations will bo frequent 
and general. Has the necessity of this alter¬ 
native been demonstrated ? Permit us to call 
the course of nature the agency of an intelli¬ 
gent Being; and is there any good reason for 
Judging this state of the case to be probable ? 
Ought we not rather to expect that such a 
Being, on occasions of peculiar importance, 
may interrupt the order which he hod ap¬ 
pointed, yet that such occasions should return 
seldom ; that these interruptions consequently 
should he confined to the experience of a few; 
that tiie want of it, therefore, in many, should 
be matter neither of surprise nor objection I 

But, as a continuation of the argument from 
experience, it is said, that when we advance 
accounts of miracles, we assign effects without 
causes, or we attribute effects to causes inade¬ 
quate to the purpose, or to causes of the opera- 
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(ton of which we havo no experience. Of 
what causes, we may ask, and of what effects, 
does the objection speak 1 If it be answered, 
that when we ascribe the cure of the palsy to 
a touch, of blindness to the anointing of the 
eyes with clay, or the raising of the dead to a 
word, we lay ourselves open to this imputa¬ 
tion ; we reply, that we ascribe no such effects 
to such causes. We perceive no virtue or 
energy in these things more than in other 
things of the same kind. They are merely 
signs to connect the miracle with its end. The 
effect we ascribe simply to the volition of the 
Deity ; of whose existence and power, not. to 
say of whose presence and agency, we have 
previous and independent proof. Wo have 
therefore all we seek for in the works of ra¬ 
tional agents, a sufficient power and an ade¬ 
quate motive. In a word, oneo believe that 
there is a God, and miracles are not incredible. 

Mr Hume states the case of miracles to be 
a contest of opposite improbabilities ; that is 
to "ay, a question whether it be more impro¬ 
bable that the miracle should fie true, or the 
testimony false ; and this I think a fair ac¬ 
count of the controversy. But herein I remark 
a want of argumentative justice, that, in 
describing the improbability of miracles, he 
suppresses all those circumstances of extenua¬ 
tion, which result from our knowledge of the 
existence, pow er, ami disposition of the Doit} ; 
his concern in the creation, the end answered 
by tho miracle, the importance of that end, 
and its subserviency to the plan pursued in 
the work of nature. As Mr Hume has repre¬ 
sented the question, miracles are alike incre¬ 
dible to him who is previously assured of the 
constant agency of a Divine Being, and to him 
who believes that no such Being exists in the 
universe. They are equally increilible, whether 
related to have been wrought upon occasions 
the most deserving, and for purposes tho most 
beneficial, or for no assignable end whatever, 
or for an end confessedly trifling or pernicious. 
This surely cannot be a correct statement. 
In adjusting also the other side of the balance, 
the strength and weight of testimony, this 
author has provided an answer to every pos¬ 
sible accumulation of historical proof, by tell¬ 
ing u«, that wo are not obliged to explain 
how the story of the evidence arose. Now, I 
think that we are obliged; not, perhaps, to 
show by positive accounts how it did, but by a 
probable hypothesis how it might, so happen. 
The existence of the testimony is a phenome¬ 
non ; the truth of the fact solves the pheno¬ 
menon. If we reject this solution, wa ought 
to have some other to rest in ; and none, even 
by our adversaries, can be admitted, which 
is not inconsistent with the principles that 
regulate human affairs and human conduct 
at present, or which makes men then to have 
been a different kind of beings from what 
they are now. 


But the short consideration which, inde¬ 
pendently of every other, ounyinoes mo that 
thore is no solid'foundation in,Mr Hume’s 
conclusion, is the following; Wises theorem 
is proposed to a mathematician, the first thing 
he does with it is to try it upon a simple care, 
and if it produce a false result, he Is sure that 
there must bo some mistake in the demoustra- 
tion. Now, to proceed in this way with what 
may bo colled Mr Hume’s theorem. If twelve 
men, whose probity and good sense I had long 
known, should seriously and circumstantially 
relate to mo an account of a miracle wrought 
before their eyes, and in which it was impos¬ 
sible that they should bo doceivod; if tho 
governor of the couutry, hearing a rumour of 
this account, should call these men into his 
presence 1 , aud offer thorn a short proposal, 
either to confess the imposture, or submit to 
be tied up to a gibbet; if they Bhould refuse 
with one voice to acknowledge that there 
existed auy falsehood or imposture in the case; 
if this threat were communicated to them se¬ 
parately, yot with no different effect; if it was 
at last executed ; if I myself saw them, one 
after another, consenting to ha racket!, burnt, 
or strangled, rather than give up the truth of 
their account: still, if Mr Hume’s rule he my 
guide, I am not to believe them. Now, I un¬ 
dertake to say, that there exists not a sceptic 
in the world who would not believe them, or 
who would defend such incredulity. 

Instances of spurious miracles, supported 
by strong apparent testimony, undoubtedly 
demand examination 5 Mr Hu mo has endea¬ 
voured to fortify his argument by some 
examples of this kind. I hope in a proper 
place to show, that notio of them reach t,bc 
strength or circumstances of the Christian 
evidence. In these, however, consists the 
weight of his objection ; in tho principle it- 
self^I am persnadtSl there is none. 


PART I. 

OF THE DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OF CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY, AND WHEREIN IT IS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM THE EVIDENCE ALLEGED FOR OTHER MI¬ 
RACLES. 

The two propositions which I shall endea¬ 
vour to establish are these: 

I. That there is satisfactory evidence that 
many, professing to be original witnesses of 
the Christian miracles, passed their lives in 
labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
undergone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of 


then belief of those accounts; and that they 
also submitted, from the same motives, to new 
rules of conduct. 
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II. That there is not satisfactory evidence, 
that persons professing to be original witnesses 
of other miracles, in their nature as certain as 
these are, have ever acted in the same manner, 
iu attestation of the accounts winch they deli¬ 
vered, and properly in consequence of their 
belief of those accounts. 

The first of these propositions, as it forms 
tho argument, will stand at the head of the 
following nine chapters. 


CHAPTER I. 

There it tatltfactory evidence (hat many, presetting to he 
original witnesses of the Chrietlan miracht, patted their lira 
in labourt, dangers, and svffennqs, voluntarily undergone in 
attestation of the accounts which they rtehve i ed, and solely in 
consequence of their beliefqf those accounts, and that they also 
submitted, from the fame motives, to neve rules qf conduct. 

To support this proposition, two points aro 
necessary to be made out: first, that the foun¬ 
der of the institution, his associates, and im¬ 
mediate followers, actod the part which the 
proposition imputes to them ; secondly, that 
they did so in attestation of the miraculous 
history recorded in our Scriptures, and solely 
in consequence of their belief of the truth of 
this history. 

Before we produco any particular testimony 
to the activity and sufferings which compose 
tho subject of our first assertion, it will be 
proper to consider the degree of probability 
which the assertion derives from the nature qf 
the case, that is, by inferences from those parts 
of the case which, in point of faot, are on all 
hands acknowledged. . 

First, then, tho Christian religion exists, 
and therefore by some means or other was 
established. Now, it either owes the principle 
of its establishment, that is, its first publication, 
to the activity of the person who was thp 
founder of tho institution, and of those who 
were joined with him in the undertaking, or 
wo are driven upon the strange supposition, 
that although they might lie by, others would 
tako it up; although they were quiet and 
silent, other persons busied themselves in the 
success and propagation of their story. This 
is perfectly incredible. To me it appears 
little less than certain, that, if the first 
announcing of the religion by the Founder 
had not been followed up by the zeal and In¬ 
dustry of his immediate disciples, the attempt 
must have expired in its birth. Then, as to 
the kind and degree of exertion which was 
employed, and the mode of life to which these 
persons submitted, we reasonably suppose it 
to be like that which we observe in all others 
who voluutarily become missionaries of a 
new faith. Frequent, earnest, and laborious 
preaching, constantly conversing with reli¬ 
gious persons upon religion, a sequestration 


from the common pleasures, engagements, 
and varieties of life, and an addiction to one 
serious object, compose the habits of such 
men. I do not say that this mode of life is 
without enjoyment, but I say that the enjoy¬ 
ment springs from sincerity. With a con¬ 
sciousness at the bottom of hollowness and 
falsehood* the fatigue and restraint would 
become iusupportable. I am apt to believe 
that very few hypocrites engage in these un¬ 
dertakings, or, however, persist in them long. 
Ordinarily speaking, nothing can overcome 
tho indolence of mankind, the love which is 
natural to moat tempers of cheerful society 
and cheerful scenes, or the desire, which is 
common to all, of personal ease and freedom, 
but conviction. 

Secondly, it is also highly probable, from 
the nature of the case, that the propagation of 
the new religion was attended with difficulty 
and danger. As addressed to the Jews, it was 
a system adverse not only to their habitual 
opinions, but to those opinions upon which 
their hopes, their partialities, their pride, their 
consolation, was founded. This people, with 
or without raison, had worked themselves 
into a persuasion, that some signal and greatly 
advantageous change was to Ira effected iu the 
condition of their country, by the agency of a 
long-promised messenger from heaven. 1 The 
rulers of the Jews, their leading sect, their 
priesthood, had been the authors of this per- 
I suasion to the common people ; so that it was 
not merely the conjecture of theoretical di¬ 
vines, or the secret expectation of a few recluse 
devotees, but it was become the popular hope 
and passion, and, like all popular opinions, 
undoubting, and impatient or contradiction. 
They dung to this hope, under every misfor¬ 
tune of their couutry, and with more tenacity 
as their dangers or calamities increased. To 
find, therefore, that expectations so gratifying 
were to be worse than disappointed; that 
they were to end in the diffusion of a mild * 
unambitious religion, which, instead of victo¬ 
ries and triumphs, instead of exalting their 
nation and institution above the rest of tho 
world, was to advance those whom they de¬ 
spised to an equality with themselves, in those 
very points or comparison in wliich they most 
valued their own distinction, could Ira no very 
pleasing discovery to a Jewish mind; nor 
could toe messengers of such intelligence ex¬ 
pect to be well received or easily credited. 
The doctrine was equally harsh and novel. 
The extending of the kingdom of God to those 
w , ho did not conform to the law of Moses, was 
a notion that had never before entered into 
the thoughts of a Jew. 

> « Pwcretmerat orient* toto vetut «t eonMane opinio, erne hi 
filth, ul eo tempore Jedte pnoieeti rernra poUrentur."—Soeton. 
VoMMltlBi dp, 4 —8. 

“Plorlbue permute taeral, anttenh wnMoa Uteri* cpntf- 
nert, eo (pro tempore tore, ut raheoerot orient, prafoctlqae Juris* 
wtei potiianlur.’* Tacit Bbt lb. v. cap. Ml 
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Tbe character of the new institution was, 
in other respects also, ungrateful to Jewish 
habits and principles. Their own religion 
was in a high degree technical. Even the 
enlightened Jew placed a great deal of stress 
upon the ceremonies of his law, saw in thorn 
a great deal of virtue and efficacy; the gross 
and vulgar had scarcely any thing else; and 
the hypocritical and ostentatious magnified 
them above measure, as being the instruments 
of tljcir own reputation ana influence. The 
Christian scheme, without formally repealing 
the Levitical code, lowered its estimation ex¬ 
tremely. In the place of strictness aud seal 
m performing the observances which that code 
prescribed, or which tradition had addod to 
it, the new sect preached up faith, well-regu¬ 
lated affections, inward purity, and moral 
rectitude of disposition, as tho true ground, 
on $10 part of the worshipper, of merit and 
acceptance with God. This, however rational 
it may appear, or recommending to us at 
present, did not by any means facilitate the 
plan then. On the contrary, to disparage 
those qualities which the highest characters 
in the country valued themselves mast upon, 
was a sure way of making powerful enemies. 
As if tho frustration of the national hope was 
not enough, the long esteemed merit of ritual 
zeal and punctuality was to bo decried, and 
that by Jews preaching to Jews. 

The ruling party at Jerusalem had just 
before crucified the Founder of the religion. 
That is a hurt which will not be disputed. 
They, therefore, who stood forth to preach the 
religion must necessarily reproach these rulers 
with an execution, whicli they could not but 
represent as an unjust and cruel murder. 
This would not render their office more easy, 
or their situation more safe. 

With regard to the interference of the Ro¬ 
man government which was then established 
m Judea, I should not expect, that, despising 
as it did the religion of the country, it would, 
if left to itself, animadvert, either with much 
vigilance or much severity, upon tho schisms 
aud controversies wiiich arose within it. Yet 
them was that in Christianity which might 
easily afford a handle of accusation with a 
jealous government. The Christians avowed 
an unqualified obedience to a new Master. 
They avowed also that he was the person who 
had been foretold to the Jews under the sus¬ 
pected title of King. The spiritual nature of 
this kingdom, the consistency of this obedience 
with civil subjection, were distinctions too re-- 
fitted to be entertained by a Roman president, 
who viowed the business at a great distance, 
or through the medium of very hostile repre¬ 
sentations. Our histories accordingly inform 
us, that this was the turn which tho enemies 
of Jesus gave to his character and pretensions 
in their remonstrances with Pontius Pilate. 
And Justin Martyr about a hundred years 


afterwards, complains that the same mistake 
prevailed in his time: “ Yo having heard that 
we are waiting for a kingdom, suppose, with¬ 
out distinguishing,- that we mean a human 
kingdom, when in truth we speak of that 
which ia with God,” (Ap. Ima, p. 16. Ed. 
Thirl.) And it was undoubtedly a natural 
source of b&lumny and misconstruction. 

The preachers of Christianity had therefore 
to contend with prejudice backed by power. 
They had to come forward to a disappointed 
people, to a priesthood possessing a conside¬ 
rable share of municipal authority, and actu¬ 
ated by strong motives of opposition and 
resentment; and they liad to ao this under a 
foreign government, to whoso favour they 
made no pretensions, and which was con¬ 
stantly surrounded by their enemies. The 
well-known, because the experienced, fato of 
reformers, whenever the reformation subverts 
some reigning opinion, and does not proceed 
upon a change that lias already taken place in 
the sentiments of a country, will not allow, 
much less lead us to suppose, that tho first 
propagators of Christianity at Jerusalem, and 
in Judea, under the difficulties and the ene¬ 
mies they had to contend with, and entirely 
destitute as they woro of force, authority, or 
protection, could exccuto their mission with 
persona! ease and safety. 

Let us next inquire, what might reasonably 
be expected by the preaehors of Christianity, 
when they turned themselves to the heathen 
public. Now, the first thing that strikes us 
is, that the religiou they carried with them 
wait exclusive. It deniod without reserve tho 
truth of every article of heathen mythology, 
tho existence of every object of their worship. 
It accented no compromise; it admitted no 
comprehension. It must prevail, if it pre¬ 
vailed at all, by the ovortbrow of every statue, 
altar, and temple, in the world. It will uot 
easily be credited, that a design, so bold as 
tiffs was, could in any age bo attempted to be 
carried into execution with impunity. 


For it ought to be considered, that this was 
not setting forth, or magnifying the character 
and worship of some new competitor for a 
place in the I'antheon, whose pretensions 
might he discussed or asserted without ques¬ 
tioning the reality of any others: it was pro¬ 
nouncing all other gods to bo false, and all 
other worship vain. From the facility with 
which the polytheism of ancient nations 
admitted new objects of worship into the 
number of their acknowledged divinities* or 
the patience with which they might entertain 
proposals of this kind, we can argue nothing 
as to their toleration of a system, or of tho 
publishers and active propagators of a system, 
which swept away the very foundation of the 
existing establishment. The one was nothing 
more than what it would be, in popish coun¬ 
tries, to add a saint to the calendar; the other 
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was to abolish and tread voder foot the calen¬ 
dar itself. 

Secondly, it ought aho to be considered, 
that tin* was not tno cose of philosophers pro¬ 
pounding iu their hooks, or in thoir schools, 
doubts concerning tho truth of the popular 
creed, or even avowing their disbelief of it. 
These philosophers did not go about from 
place to place to collect proselytes from 
amongst the common people ; to form in the 
heart, of the country societies professing their 
tenets ; to provide for the order, instruction, 
and permanency of theso societies; nor did 
they enjoin their followers to withdraw them¬ 
selves from the public worship of the temples, 
or refuse a compliance with rites instituted by 
the laws. 1 Theso things arc what the Chris¬ 
tians did, and what the philosophers did not; 
and in these consisted the activity and danger 
of the enterprise. 

Thirdly, it ought also to be considered, that 
this danger proceeded not merely from solemn 
acts and public resolutions of the state, but 
from sudden bursts of violence nt particular 
places, from the license of the populace, the 
rashness of some magistrates and negligence of 
others ; from the influence and instigation of 
interested adversaries, and, in general, from 
the variety and warmth of opinion which an 
errand so novel and extraordinary could not 
fail of exciting. I can conceive that the 
teachers of Christianity might both fear and 
sutler much from these causes, without any 
general persecution being denounced against 
them by imporial authority. Some length of 
time, I should suppose, might pass, before Clio 
vast machine ot the Roman empire would bo 
put in motion or its attention bo obtained to 
religious controversy : but, during that time, 
a great deal of ill usage might be endured, by 
a set of friendless, unprotected travellers, 
telling men, wherever they came, that the 
religion of their ancestors, the religidh in 
winch they had been brought up, the religibn 
of the state, and of the magistrate, the rites 
which they frequented, the pomp which they 
admired, was throughout a system of folly 
and delusion. 

Nor do I think that the teachers of Chris¬ 
tianity would find protection in that general 
disbelief of the popular theology, which is 
supposed to have prevailed amongst the intel¬ 
ligent part of the heathen public. Jt is by no 
means true tliat unbelievers are usually tole¬ 
rant. They are not disposed (and why should 
they ?) to endanger tho present state of things, 
by su Swing a religion of which they believe 
nothing, to be disturbed by another of which 
they believe as little. They aro ready thern- 

> The beet ot the emrient philosophers, Pluto, Cleero, and 
Erleietm, u llowed. or rather emolnoa, nteo to worship the god* 
of Ute country, mid In the mtahluhed Jons. Hee pMspget to this 
purpose collected from their works by Hr Clarke, .Nat. and Roe. 
Re!, p I»l. ed. S. -Kxcept Socrates, they aU thought it wiser to 
Comply with the low* titan to contend. 


selves to conform to any thing, and are 
oftentimes amongst the foremost to procure 
conformity from others by any method which 
they think likely to be efficacious. When 
was ever a change of religion patronized by 
infidels t How little, notwithstanding tho 
reigning scepticism, and the magnified libe¬ 
rality ot that ago, the true principles of toler¬ 
ation were understood by the wisest men 
amongst them, may be gathered from two i 
eminent and uncontented examples. Tho i 
voungcr Pliny, polished as he was all the 1 
literature of that soft and elegant period, I 
could gravely pronounce this monstrou« jndg- ! 
mont:—“Those who persisted in i 

themselves Christians, I ordered to be led || 
away to punishment, (that is, to e\ec ,, Mon,) j 
for I did not doubt, whatever tt was that that if 
cowfesscd, that contumacy and uiJlexiN< '/c/oit.a/ ,1 
ought to hepu ashed." Ills muster, aijuii, .. : 
mild aud accomplished prince, went, iw* >'- j, 
theless, no farther in his sentiments of mo cr t- 1 
tiori and equity, than what appears m the j 
following rescript: “ The Christians aro not j 
to be sought for; but if any are brought 1 
before you, and convicted, they are to be || 
punished.” And this direction ho gives, after ; 
it had been reported to him by his own pro- j 
sident, that by the most strict examination, ; 
nothing could be discovered in the principles |l 
of these persons, but “ a bad and excessive 1 1 
superstition,” accompanied, it seems, with an , 
oath, or mutual federation, “ to allow them- j 
selves in no crime or immoral conduct what¬ 
ever.” The truth is, the ancient heathens 
considered religion entirely a3 an aftair of i 
state, us much under the tuition of the niagis- 1 
trate, as any other part of tho police. The ■ 
religion of that ago was not merely allied to 
tho state, it was incorpori ted into it. Many of 
its offices were administered by tho magistrate. 
Its titles of pontiifi, augurs, am' flamenB, • 
w ere borne by senators, consuls, and generals. ( 
Without discussing, therefore, the truth of 
the theology, they resenteed every affront put j 
upon* the established worship, as a direct j 
opposition to the authority of government. j 
Add to which, .that the religious systems of ; 
those times, however ill supported by evidence, j 
had been long established. T'>c anaent reli- 1 
gion of a country has a'ways uy votary's, ; 
and sometimes not the fewer, bee. se its j 
origin is hiddt n in remoteness and obscurity, j 
Men bavo a natural vencratiou for antiquity, i 
especially in matters of religion. What Tain- | 
tus says of the Jewish, was more applicable ; 
to thp heathen establishment: “ Hi ntus, j 
qtfoquo mode inducti, antiquitate defeudun- 
tur. It was also a splendid and sumptuous 
worship. It had its priesthood, its endow- I 
merits,ita temples. Statuary, painting, arehi- S 
tccture. Mid music, contributed their effect to j 
its ornament and magnificence. It abounded ; 
in festival shows and solemnities, to which the ] 
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common people are greatly addicted, and ciich&riirt, in conferences, in exhortations, in 
which were of a nature to engage them much preaching, in an affeotionate intercourse with 
more than any thing of that sort among ns. one another, and correspondence with other 
Tliese things would retain groat numbers on societies. Perhaps their mode of life, in its 
its side by the fascination of spectacle and form and habit, was not very unlike the 
pomp, as well as interest many in its preserva- Unitas Fratrum, or the modern Methodists. 
S 1 tion by the advantage which they drew from Think then what it was to become not at 
1 it. <“ It was moreover inti rwvon,” as Mr Corinth, at Ephesus, at Antioch, or wen at 
Gibbon rightly represents i , 44 With every Jerusalem. How new, how alien from all 
iraimstanco of business or pleasure, of public their former habits and ideas, and from those 
n r private life, with all the offices aud amuse- of every body about them! What a revolu- 
niciits o society.” On the due celebration tion there must have been of opinions and 
\ * of its rib \ the people were taught to be- prejudices to bring the matter to this! 

\e, and did believe, tant the prosperity of We know what the precepts of the religion 
*ir country in a -eat measure depended. are: how pure, how benevolent, how disinter- 
' I uni illnig to accept the account of the ested a conduct they enjoin ; and that this 
| matter which is given by Mr G’*»bon : “The purity and benevolence are extended to the 
j various nudes of worship which prevailed in very thoughts and affections. Wo are not, 
i the J' -man world, were ail considered by the perhaps, at liberty to take for granted that the 
peoj as equally true, by the philosopher os lives of the preachers of Christianity were as 
’ e-Mia v false, and by the magistrate as equally perfect as their lessons : but we are entitled to 
-filland I would ask, from which of these contend, that the observable part of their 
.iree classes of men were the Christian mis- behaviour must have agreed in a great measure 
leuarios to look for protection or impunity ? with the duties which they taught. There 
ould they expect it from tl.o people, “ whose was, therefore (which is all tliat we assert,) a 
acknowledged confidence in the public reli- course of life pursued by them, different from 
cion” they subverted from its foundation ? that which they before led. And this is of 
, From the philosopher, who, ' considering all great importance. Men are brought to any 
I religions as equally false,” would of course thing almost sooner than to change their 
I rank theirs among the number, with theaddi- habit of life, especially when the change is 
1 tion of regarding them os busy and trouble- either inconvenient, or made against the force 
i: some zealots? Or from the magistrate, who, of natural inclination, or with the loss of 
■ satisfied with the 44 utility” of the subsisting accustomed indulgences. 44 It is the most 
religion, would not be likely to countenance difficult of all thing* to convert men from 
a spirit of proseiytism and innovation ;—a vicious habits to virtuous ones, os overy one 
system which declared war against every inky judge from what ho feels in himself, os 
other, and which, if ft prevailed, must end in well as from what he sees in others.” (llart- 
a total rupture of pub. if opinion ; an upstart ley's Essays on Man, p. 190.) It is almost 
religion, in a word, which was not content like making men over again, 
with its own authority. Lot ip ist disgrace all Left thou to myself, and without any more 
the '•ottled religions of he orld ? It was information than a knowledge of the existence 
not to be imagined that he .vould endure with of the religion, of the general story upon 
patience that the religion o* the emperor and whifli it is founded, and that no act of power, 
of the state should be calumniated and borne fdree, and authority, was concerned in its first 
down by a company of superstitious and* success, I should conclude, from the very 
despicable Jews. nature and exigency of the cose, that the 

Lastly, the nature qf the case affords a strong Author of the religion during his life, and his 
proof, that the original teachers of Christianity, immediate disciples after his death, exerted 
in consequence of their nc • profession, entered themselves in spreading and publishing the 
upon a new and singular course of life. We institution throughout the country in which 
may be allowed to presume, that the institu- it began, and into which it was first carried; 
tion which they preached to others, they that, in the prosecution of this purpose, they 
conformed to in their own pc- ons ; because underwent tne labours and troubles which we 
this is no more than what cveiy teacher of a observe the propagators of new sect# to under- 
new religion both does,and must do, in order to go; that the attempt must necessarily have’ 
obtain eitherproselytesor hearers. The cliangc also been in a high degree dangerous ; that 
which this would produce was very consider- from the subject of tile mission, compared 
able. It is a change which we do not easily with the fixed opinions and prejudices Of those 
estimate, because, ourselves and all about us to whom, the missionaries were to Address 
being habituated to the institution from our themselves, they could hardly fail of eneoun- 
infancy, it is what we neither experience nor tcring strong and frequent opposition ; that 
observe. After men became Christians, much by the hand of government, as well os fpota 
of their time was spent in prayer and devo- the sudden fury and unbridled license of the 
tion, in religious meetings, in celebrating the people^ they would oftentimes experience 
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injurious and cruel treatment; that, at any 
rate, they must have always had so much to 
fear for their personal safety, as to havo passed 
their lives in a slate of constant peril and 
anxiety; and, lastly, that their mode of life 
and conduct, visibly at least, corresponded 
with the institution which they delivered, and, 
so far, was both now, and required continual 
self-denial. 


CHAPTER II. 

Then to tatiifaetory evidence that many, profciting to be 
original tmtneitei of the Chmtian miraclt t, patted their hva 
in labourt, dangert, and tufftnngt, voluntarily undergone tot 
attestation of the account « which they delivered, and tolely tn 
contcguence if their belt/ of those account!, and that they alto 
tubmUted,from the tame motivet, to new rulet of conduct. 

After thus considering what was likely to 
happen, we arc next to inquire how the trans¬ 
action is represented in trie several accounts 
that have come dow n to us. And this inquiry 
is properly preceded by the othor, for as much 
as the reception of these accounts may depend 
in part on the credibility of what they con¬ 
tain. 

The obscure and distant view of Christianity, 
which some of the heathen writers of that 
age had gained, and which a few passages in 
their remaining works incidentally discover 
to ns, offers itself to our notice in the first 
plnco: becauso, so far as this evidenco goes, 
it is tho concession of adversaries; the source 
from which it is drawn is unsuspected. Under 
this head, a quotation from Tacitus, woll 
known to every scholar, must be inserted, as 
deserving particular attention. Tho reader 
will bear in mind that this passage was written 
about seventy years alter Christ’s death, and 
that it relates to transactions which took place 
about thirty years after that event.—Speaking 
of the fire which happened at Rome in t>ie 
lime of Nero, and of tho suspicions which 
were entertained that tho emperor himself 
was concerned in causing it, the historian 
proceeds in his narrative and observations 
thus:— 

“But neither these exertions, nor his 
largesses to the people, nor his offbrings to the 
gods, did away the infamous imputation under 
which Nero lay, of having ordered the city 
to l»e set on fire. To put an end,, therefore, 
to this report, ho laid the guilt, and inflicted 
the most cruel punishments, upon a Bet of 
people who wore liolden in abhorrence for 
their crimes, and called by the vulgar Chris¬ 
tiana. The founder of that name was Christ, 
who suffered death in the reign of Tiberius, 
under his procurator Pontius Pilate. This 
pernicious superstition, thus checked for a 
while, broke out again ; and spread not only 
over Judea, where tho evil originated, but 
through Rome also, whither every thing bad 


upon the earth finds its way, and is practised. 
Some w ho confessed their sect, were first seized, 
and afterwards, by their information, a vast 
multitude were apprehended, who were con¬ 
victed, not so much of the crime of burning 
Rome, as of hatred to mankind. Their suf¬ 
ferings at their execution wens aggravated by 
insult an^mockery ; for, some were disguised 
in the skins of wild beasts, and worried to 
death by dogs; some were crucified; and 
others were wrapped in pitched shirts, 1 a id 
set on fire when tho day closed, that they 
might serve as lights to illnminate tho night. 
Nero lent his own gardens for these execu- 
. tions, and exhibited at the same time a mock 
Circensian entertainment; being a spectator of 
the whole, in the dress of a charioteer, some¬ 
times mingling with tho crowd on foot, and 
sometimes viewing the spectacle from his 
car. This conduct made tho sufferers pitied ; 
and though they wore criminals, and deserving 
the severest punishments, yet they were con¬ 
sidered as sacrificed, not so much out of a 
regard to the public good, as to gratify the 
cruelty of one man.” 

Our concern with this passago at present is 
only so far os it affords a presumption in 
snpport of tho proposition which wo maintain, 
concerning tho activity and sufferings of the 
first teachers of Christianity. Now, considered 
in this view, it proves three things: 1st, that 
the Founder of the institution was put to 
death ; 2dly, that in the same country in 
which he was put to death, the religion, after 
a short check, broke out again and spread; 
that it so spread, as that, within thirty-four 
years from the Author’s death, a very great 
number of Christians (ingens eorum multitudu) 
wore found at Rome. From which fact, the 
two following inferences may be fairly drawn : 
first, that if, in the space of thirty-four years 
from its commencement, tho religion had 
spread throughout Judea, had extended itself 
to Rome, and there had numbered a great 
multitude of converts, the original teachers 
and missionaries of the institution could not 
have been idles secondly, that when the 
Author of tho undertaking was put to death 
as a malefactor for his attempt, the endeavours 
of his followers to establish his religion in the 
same country, amongst the same people, and 
in the same age, could not but tie attended 
with danger. 

Suetonius, a writer contemporary with 
Tacitus, describing the transactions of the 
same reign, uses these words: “ Affecti sup- 
pliciis- Christiani, genus hominum superstl- 
t ion is novae et malefic®,” (Suet. Nero. cap. 16 .) 
“ The Christians, a set of men of a new and 
mischievous (or magical) superstition, were 
punished.” 

i Thh b rather a paraphnue, bat b Jvaulted by what tb« 
SehoUeetupon ftrmiin: “ New m el frt teo*bOvateMtWSdet 
pepyro et wt eupenreitiebat, et itoad Ignetn admoverl jubebat- 
Um. JewbhandUealh. Test tol.1p. 359. 
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Since it is not mentioned here that the 
burning of the city was the pretonce of the 
punishment of the Christians, or. that they 
were the Christians of Rome who alone suf¬ 
fered, it is probable that Suetonius refers to 
some more general persecution than the short 
and occasional one which Tacitus describes. 

Juvenal, a writer of tho same age with the 
two former, and intending, it should seem, to 
commemorate, the cruelties exercised under 
Nero’s government, has the following lines: 


Pone TlgBlHmun, tied* lucebin in flU, 



Snt. L ver. 146. 


" Describe Tigellinus (a creature of Nero,) and 
you shall suffer the same pnnishment with 
those who stand burning in their own flame 
and smoke, their head being held up by a 
stake fixed to their chin, till they make a 
loug stream of blood and molted sulphur on 
the ground.” 

If this passage were considered by itself, the 
subject of allusion might be doubtful: but 
when connected with tho testimony of Sue¬ 
tonius, as to the actual punishment of the 
Christians by Nero, and with the account 
given by Tacitus of the species of punishment 
which they were made to undergo, I think it 
sufficiently probable, that these were the exe- 
I cations to which the poet refers. 

These tilings, as has already been observed, 
took place within thirty-one years after 
Christ’s death, that is, according to the course 
i of nature, in the lifetime, probably, of some 
I of the apostles, and certainly in the lifetime 
of those who were converted by tho apostles, 
or who were converted in their time. If, then, 
the Founder of the religion was put to death 
in the execution of his design; if tho first 
; race of converts to the religion, many of them, 
suffered the greatest extremities for their 
profession; it is hardly credible, that those 
who came between tho two, who were com¬ 
panions of the author of the institution during 
his life, and the teachers and propagators of 
the institution after his death, could go about 
their undertaking with ease and safety. 

The testimony of the younger Pliny belongs 
to a later period; for although he was contem¬ 
porary with Tacitus and Suetonius, yet his 
account does not, like theirs, go back to the 
transactions of Nero’s reign, but is confined to 
the affairs of his own time. His celebrated 
letter to Trajan was written about seventy 
years after Christ’s death; and the informa¬ 
tion to be drawn from it, so far as it is con¬ 
nected with our argument, relates principally 
to two points: first, to the number of Chris¬ 
tians in Bithynia and Pontus, which was so 
considerable as to induce the governor of these 
provinces to speak of them in the following 
terms: “ Multi, omnia setatis, utriusque sexto 

* Forma “dedod*.- 

_ 


etiam; — neque enim eivitates tanthm, sed 
vicoa etiam et agree, superetitionis istius con- 
tagio pervagata est.” M There are many of 
every age, and of both sexes;—nor has the 
contagion of this superstition seised cities only, 
but smaller towns also, and the open country.” 
Great exertions must have been used, by the 
preachers of Christianity, to produce this state 
of things within this time. Secondly, to. a 
point which has been already noticed, and 
which I think of importauco to be observed, 
namely, the sufferings to which Christians 
were exposed, without any public persecution 
being denounced against them by sovereign 
authority. For, from Pliny’s doubt how he 
was to act, his silence concerning any subsist¬ 
ing law on the subject, his requesting the 
emperor’s rescript, and the emperor, agreeably 
to his request, propounding a rule for his 
direction, without reference to any prior rule, 
it may be inferred, that there was, at that 
time, no public edict in force against the 
Christians. Yot from this same epistle of 
Pliny it appears, “ that accusations, trinls, and 
examinations, were, and had been, going on 
against them in the provinces over winch he 
presided: that schedules were delivered by 
anonymous informors, containing tho names 
of persons who were suspected of holding or 
of favouring the religion; that, in consequence 
of these informations, many had beeu appro, 
headed, of whom some boldly avowed tneir 
profession, and died in the cause; others 
denied that they were Christians; others 
acknowledging that they had once beeu 
Christians, declared that they had long ceased 
to be such.” All which demonstrates, that 
tho profession of Christianity was at that 
time (in that country at least) attended with 
fear and danger: and yet this took place 
without any edict from tho Roman sovereign, 
commanding or authorizing tho persecution of 
Chriftians. This observation is farther con- 
fifined by a rescript of Adrian to Minueius 
Fundanus, tho proconsul of Asia, (Lardner, 
Heath. Test. vol. ii. p. 110;) from which 
rescript it appears, that the custom of the 
people of Asia was to proceed against the 
Christians with tumult and uproar. < This 
disorderly practice, 1 say, is recognized in the 
edict, because the emperor enjoins, that, for 
the future, if the Christians were guilty, they 
should be legally brought to trial, and not be 
pursued by importunity and clamour. 

Martial wrote a few years before the 
younger Pliny; and, as his manner was, 
made the sufferings of the Christians the 
subject of his ridicule. 3 Nothing, however, 

* In rartatbU mptr ipoetnta* tml 

Mudua, qul tun membra tbetf, 

SI petleni fcrfesp® tibi SnnwqM vidotUT, 

Abderitame poctom ptobta UbMi 
Nam cum dicator, tonic* nrsnnte mokwt*, 

Cie* maumn: plat at mm, Mon facto. 

• Inn *• thanmanan.* 
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could show the notoriety of the fact with 
more certainty than this docs. Martial’s 
testimony, as well indeed as Pliny’s, goes ate 
to another point, namely, that the deaths of 
these men were martyrdoms in the strictest 
sense, that is to say, were so voluntary, that 
it was in their power, at the time of pro¬ 
nouncing the sentence, to have avertod the 
execution, by consenting to join in heathen 
sacrifices. 

The constancy, and by consequence the 
sufferings, of the Christians of this period, is 
also referred to by Epictetus, who imputes 
their intrepidity to madness, or to a kiud of 
fashion or habit; and about fifty years after¬ 
ward, by Marcus Aurelius, who ascribes it to 
obstinacy. “Is it possible (Epictetus asks) 
that a man may arrive at this temper, ana 
become indifferent to those things, from mad¬ 
ness, or from habit, as the Galileans r” (Epict. 
1. iv. c. 7.) “Lot this preparation of the 
mind (to die) arise from its own judgment, 
and not from obstinacy like the Christians .” 
(Marc. Aur. Med. 1. xi. c. 3.) 


CHAPTER IIL 


There u satisfactory evidence that many, professing to Sc 
anginal witnesses qfthc Christian miracles , jmus d their lives 
in labour$, dani/eis, and sufferings, voluntarily undei gone in 
atlrtinUon qfthe accounts which they delivered, and solely in 
i otuequsnes if their behqftlf those accounts, and that they also 
eubmitted, from the same motives, to new rules qf conduct. 


Op the primitive condition of Christianity, 
a distant only and general view can be 
acquired from heathen writers. It is in our 
own books that the detail and interior of the 
transaction must be sought for. And this is 
uothing different from what might beexpected. 
Who would write a history of Christianity, 
but a Christian ? Who was likely to record 
the travels, sufferings, labours, or successes, of 
the apostles, but one of their own number, or 
of their followers ? Now, these books come up 
in their accounts to the full extent of the pro¬ 
position which we maintain. We have four 
histories of Jesus Christ. We have a history 
taking up the narrative from his death, and 
carrying on an account of the propagation of 
the religidn, and of some of the most eminent 
persons engaged in it, for a space of nearly 
thirty years. We have, what sorao may think 
still more original, a collection of letters,' 
written by certain principal agents in the 
business, upon the business, and in the midst 
of their concern and connection with it. And 
we have these writings severally attesting the 
point which we contend for, namely, the 
sufferings of the witnesses of the history, and 
attesting it in every variety of form in which 
it can be conceived to appear: directly and 


indirectly, expressly and incidentally, by 
assertion, recital, and allusion, by narratives 
of facts, and by arguments, and discourses 
built upon these facts, either referring to 
them, or necessarily presupposing them. 

I remark this variety, because, m examining 
ancient rdeords, or indeed any species of tes¬ 
timony, it is, in my opinion, or the greatest 
importance to attend to the information or 
grounds of argument which are casually and 
undmgnattty disclosed; forasmuch as . tins 
species of proof is, of all others, the least 
liable to be corrupted by fraud or misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

I may be allowed therefore, in the inquiry 
which is now before ns, to suggest some con¬ 
clusion of this sort, as preparatory to more 
direct testimony. 

1. Out books relate, that Jesus Christ, the 
fouuder of the religion, was, in consequence of 
his undertaking, put to death, ns a malefactor, 
at Jerusalem. This point at least will be 

G ranted, because it is no moro than what 
acitus has recorded. They then proceed to 
tell us, that the religion was, notwithstanding, 
set forth at this same city of Jerusalem, pro¬ 
pagated thence throughout Judea, and after¬ 
ward preached in other parts of the Roman 
empire. These points also are fully confirmed 
by Tacitus, who informs us, that the religion, 
after a short check, broke out again in the 
country where it took its rise; that rt not 
only spread throughout Judea, but had reached 
Rome, and that it had there great multitudes 
of converts : and all this within thirty years 
after its commencement. Now, these facts 
afford a strong inference in behalf of the pro- j 
position which we maintain. What could ! 
the disciples of Christ expect for themselves \ 
when they saw their Master put to death ? j 
Could they hope to escape the dangers in i 
which he nad perished 1 If they have per¬ 
secuted me, they will also persecute you, was 
the warning of common sense. With this 
example before their eyes, they could not be 
without a full Benso of the peril of their future 
enterprise. 

2. Secondly, all the histories agree in repre¬ 
senting Christ as foretelling the persecution of 
his followers : — 

“Then shall they deliver you up to be 
afflicted, and sliall kill you, and ye shall he 
hated of all nations for my name’s sake," 
(Matt. xxiv. ft) 

“When affliction or persecution ariseth 
for the word's sake, immediately they are 
offended,” (Mark, iv. 17. See also chap, 
x. 30.) 

“ They shall lay hands on you, and perse¬ 
cute you, delivering you up to the synagogues, 
and into prisons, being brought before kings 
and rulers for my name’s sake; and ye shall 
be betrayed both by parents and brethren, and 
kinsfolks and friends; and some' of you shall 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I There u satisfactory evidence that many, prof, ring to he original 
witnesses of the Christian miracles, pasted their lives in 
labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in 
attestation iff the accounts which they delivered, and solely in 
consequence iff their belief (ffthose accounts, and thattheyalso 
submitted,/rom the same motives, to new rules qf conduct. 

The account of the treatment of the religion, 
and of the exertions of its first preachers, as 
stated in our Scriptures (not in a professed 
history of persecutions, or in the connected 
nmnnor in which I am about to recito it, but 
dispersedly and occasionally in the courso of 
mixed general .history, which circumstance 
alone negatives the supposition of any fraudu¬ 
lent design,) is the following: “ That the 
Founder of Christianity, from the commence¬ 
ment of his ministry to the time of his violent 
death, employed himself wholly in^iubhshing 
the institution in Judea and Galilee ; that in 
order to assist him in this purpose, he made 
choice out of the number of his followers, of 
twelve persons who might accompany him as 
he travelled from place to place ; that except 
a short absence upon a journey in which he 
sent them, two by two, to announce his mis¬ 
sion, and one, of a few days, when they went 
before him to Jerusalem, these persons were 
statedly and constantly attending upon him ; 
that they "were with him at Jerusalem when 
he was apprehended and put to death; and 
that they were commissioned by him, when 
his own ministry was concluded, to publish 
his Gospel, and collect disciples to it from all 
countries of the world.” The account then 

S roceeds to state, “ that a few days after his 
oparture, those persons, with some of his 


that considering the office of preaching the 
religion as now devolved upou them, and one 
of their number having deserted the cause, 
and, repenting of his perfidy, having destroyed 
himself, they proceeded to elect another into 
his place, and that they were careful to make 
their election out of the number of those who 
had accompanied their Master from the first 
to the last, in order, as they alleged, that he 
might be a witness, together with themselves, 
of the principal facts which they were about 
to prouuce and relate concerning him, (Actafc 


Jesus, whom the rulers and inhabitants of 
that place had bo lately crucified, was, in 
truth, the person in whom all their prophecies 
and long expectations terminated; that he 
had been sent amongst them by God, and 
that he was appointed by God the fhture 
judge of the human species; that all who 


were solicitous to secure to themselves happi¬ 
ness after death, ought to receive him as such, 
and to make profession of their belief, by being 
baptized in his name,” (Acts, xi.) The 
history goes on to relate, that “ considerable 
numbers accepted this proposal, and that they 
who did so, formed amongst themselves a strict 
union and society, (Acts, iv. 32;) that the 
attention of the Jewish government being 
soon drawn upon them, two of the principal 
persons of the twelve, and who also mid lived 
most intimately and constantly witB the 
Founder of the religion, were seized as they 
were discoursing to the people in the temple; 
that after being kept all night in prison, they 
were brought the next day before an assembly 
composed of the chief persons of tho Jewish 
magistracy and priesthood; that this assembly, 
after some consultation, found nothing at that 
time better to be done towards suppressing the 
growth of the sect, than to threaten their 
prisoners with punishment if they persisted ; 
that these men, after expressing, in decent but 
firm language, the obligation under which 
they considered themselves to be to declare 
what they knew, ‘ to speak the things which 
they had seen and hoard,’ returned Irom the 
council, and reported what had passed to 
their companions ; that this report, whilst it 
apprised them of the danger of their situation 
and undertaking, had no other effect upon 
their conduct, than to produce in them a 
general resolution to persevere, and an earnest 
prayer to God to furnish them with assistance, 
and to inspire them with fortitude propor¬ 
tioned to tne increasing exigency of tho ser¬ 
vice,” (Acts, iv.) A very short time after 
this, wo read, “ that all the twelve apostles 
were seized and cast into prison, (Acts, v. 18;) 
that being brought a second time before the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, they were upbraided with 
their disobedience to the injunction which had 
been laid upon them, and beaten for thoir 
contumacy ; that, being charged once more to 
desist, they were suffered to depart; that, 
however, they neither quitted Jerusalem, nor 
ceased from preaching, both daily in the 
temple, and from house to house, (Acts, v. 42;) 
and that the twelve considered themselves as 
so entirely and exclusively devoted to this 
office, that they now transferred what may be 
called the temporal affairs of the society to 
other hands.” 1 

11 do not know that it fau ever been inatauated, tbnt the 
ChrMhtn rotation, in the band* of the apostles, we* a leberne for 
making a fortune, or for getting money. Hut itmay nevettbelee* 
be dt to remark upon flits mange of their hittorjr, bow perfectly 
free they appear to have been from any pecuniary or intonated 
views whatever. The moto tempting Opportunity which occurred 
of making a gain of, their convert*, waa by the custody and ma¬ 
nagement of the public funds, when aouie of the richer members, 
intending to contribute their fortune! to the common aupport of. 
the society, mid their p o ase wf ona, end laid down the prices at the 
apaatlea'feet. Vet, so Insensible, or undedrotia, were they of the 
advantage which tint confident afforded, that we find they vary 
aoon diapaaed Qf the tract, by putting it Into the hand*, not of 
nominee* of tbeir own, but of atowara* formally abated lor the 


purpose by the aociety at bum. 
We may add aim, that thi* 


stewards formally alectef for ib* 
exceta of gencroaity, which cut 
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Hitherto the preachers of the new religion 
seem to have had the common people on their 
side; which is assigned as the reason why the 
Jewish rulers did not, at this time, think it 
prudent to proceed to greater extremities. It 
was not long, however, before the enemies of 
the institution found means to represent it to 
the people as tending to subvert their law, 
degrade thoir lawgiver, and dishonour their 
temple, (Acts, vi. 12.} And these iuBinua- ^ 
tions were dispersed with so much success, as' 
to induce the people to join with their superiors 
in the stoning or a very activo member of the 
new community. 

The death of this man was the signal of a 
I general persecution, the activity of which may 
j be judged of, from one anecdote of the time: 

| “ As for Saul, he made havoc of the Church, 
j entering into every house, and, haling men 
I and women, committed them to prison,” 

! (Acts, viii. 3.) This persecution raged at 
Jerusalem with so much fury as to drive most 
j of the new converts out of the place, except 
! the twelve apostles. 8 The converts, thus 
“ scattered abroad,” preached the relimou 
wherever they came: and their preaching 
j \\ as, in effect, the preaching of the twelve ; for 
j it was so far carried on in concert and corres¬ 
pondence with them, that when they heard 
of the success of their emissaries in a particu¬ 
lar country, they sent two of their number to 
the place, to complete and Confirm the mission. 

An event now took place, of great impor¬ 
tance in 4 the future history of the religion. 
The persecution (Acts, ix.) which had begun 
at Jerusalem, followed the Christians to other 
cities, in which the authority of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim over those of their own nation 
was allowed to be exercised. A young man, 
who had signalized himself by his hostility to | 
the profession, and had procured a commission 
from the council at Jerusalem to seize any 
converted Jews whom he might find at 
Damascus, suddenly became a proselyte to 
the religion which he was going about to 
extirpate. The new convert not only shared, ' 
on this extraordinary change, the fate of his 
companions, but brought upon himself a 
double measure of enmity from the party 
which he had left. The Jews at Damascus, 
on his return to that city, watched the gates ; 
night and day with so much diligence, that he 
escaped from their hands only by being let 
down in a basket by the wall. Nor did he 
find himself in greater safety at Jerusalem, 
whither he immediately repaired. Attempts 

private property Into tin public etock, mi otu trots beta? 
required by tin aoortlee, or impoeed u a law of ChriritaoKy, 
that Peter remind* Amnia* that he bad been euBty, Is hi* be¬ 
haviour, of an offictowand voluntary prevarication j “ for Whfitt 
laayt tie) thy estate remained untold, wa* ft not thins own T and 
after It wa« sold, wa* It not In tUoe own power 7" 
a Acta, tUL I, " And they were oil mattered abroad:’' bed 
Use term '• ati" la not, I think. to be tehee Krietly a* den o te s 
more than tbe generator , in (Ike manner ai tat Acta, ta. 36, 
'‘Aad.dK that dwtrt in Lyddaand Baron row bte, and toroM 
to the Lord.*' 


were there also soon set on foot to destroy 
him ; from the danger of which ho was pre¬ 
served by being sent away to Cilicia, his native 
country. 

For some reason not mentioned, perhaps 
not known, but probably connected with the 
civil history of tue Jews, or with some dan¬ 
ger 9 which engrossed the pubtie attention^an 
intermission about this time took plate in tbe 
sufferings of the Christians. This happened, 
at the most, only seven or eight, perhaps only 
three or four, years after Christ's death. 
Within which period, and notwithstand¬ 
ing that the late persecution occupied part of 
it, churches, or societies of believers, had 
been formed in all Judea, Galileos and 
Samaria; for we read that the churches hi 
these Countries “had now reel, and wore 
edified, and walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were 
multiplied,” (Acts, ix. 31.) The original 
preachers of the religion did not remit their 
labours or activity during this season of 
quietness, for we find oue, and he a very prin-, 
cipal person among them, passing throughout 
all quarters. Wo find also those who bad ; 
been before expelled from ‘Jerusalem by the 
persecution which raged there, travelling as 
lar os Phomiee, Cyprus, and Antioch, (Acts, 

xi. 19 :) and lastly, we find Jerusalem again 
in the centre of the mission, the place whither 
tbe preachers returned from their several 
excursions, where they reported tbe conduct 
and effects of their mnustiy, where questions 
of public concern were canvassed and settled, 
whence directions were sought, and teachers 
sent forth. 

The time of this tranquillity did not, how¬ 
ever, continue long. Jlerod Agrippa, who 
had lately acceded to the government of 
Judea, “ stretched forth his hand to vex cer¬ 
tain of the Church,” (Acts, xii. 1 .) Ho began 
his cauelty by beheading one of the twelve 
apesttes, a kinsman and constant companion 
of the Founder of the religion. Perceiving 
that this execution gratified the Jews, he 
proceeded to seize, in order to put to death, 
another of the number, and him, like the 
former, associated with Christ during his life, 
and eminently active in the service since his 
death. This man was, however, delivered 
from prison, as the account states, (Acts, 

xii. 3—17,) miraculously, and made his escape 
from Jerusalem. 

These tilings are related, not in the general 
terms under which, in-giving the outlines of I 
the history, we have here mentioned them,, 
but with the utmost particularity of names, 
persons, places, an d circumstances; and, what 


* Dr Lardner 0a vrbtqh be 1* foltovwd 
arorfbrethWeeawtkm of ihe- 
attempt of Caligula to art i 
Jeruaalem, sad to the conuto 
at tire JviWi paopt*; which 
every other eontaet. 


date to Be* 
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is deserving of notice, without the smallest 
discoverable propensity in the historian to 
magnify the fortitude or exaggerate the Buf¬ 
ferings of his party. When they fled for their 
! lives, he tells us. When the churches had 
. rest, he remarks it. When the people took 
their part, he does not leave it witnout notice. 
When the apostles were carried a second time 
before the Sanhedrim, he is careful to observe 
| that they were brought. without violence. 
I When milder counsels were suggested, he 
j gives us the author of the advice, and the 
1 speech which contained it. When, in conse¬ 
quence of this advice, the rulers contented 
themselves with threatening the apostles, and 
commanding them to be beaten with stripes, 
without urging at that time the persecution 
farther, the historian candidly ana distinctly 
records their forbearance. When, therefore, 
in other instances, he states heavier persecu¬ 
tions, or actual martyrdoms, it is reasonable 
to believe that he states thorn because they 
were true, and not from any wiBli to aggra¬ 
vate, in his account, the sufferings which 
Christians sustained,- or to extol, more than it 
deserved, their patience under them. 

Our history now pursues a narrower path. 
Leaving the rest of the apostles, and the ori¬ 
ginal associates of Christ, engaged in the pro¬ 
pagation of tho now faith, (and who there is 
not tho least reason to believe abated in their 
diligence or courage,) the narrative proceeds 
with the separate memoirs of that eminent 
teacher, whose extraordinary and sudden con¬ 
version to the religion, and corresponding 
change of conduct, had before been circum¬ 
stantially described. This person, in con¬ 
junction with another, who appeared among 
tho earlier members of the society at Jerusa¬ 
lem, and amongst the immediate adherents 
(Acts, iv. 36) of the twelve apostles, set out 
from Antioch upon tho express business of 
carrying tho new religion through the various 

E provinces of tho Lessor Asia, (Acts, xiiijvfl.) 
luring this expedition, we find, that in almost 
every place to which they came, their persons 
were insulted, and their lives endangered. 
After being expelled from Antioch in Pisidia, 
they repaired to Iconium, (Acts, xiii. 61.) 
At Iconium, an attempt was made to stone 
them; at Lystra, whither they fled from 
Iconium, one of them actually was Btoned, 
and drawn out of the city for dead, (Acts, 
xiv. 19.) These two men, though not them¬ 
selves original apostles, were acting in con¬ 
nection and conjunction with the original 
apostles; for after the completion of their 
journey, being sent on a particular commis¬ 
sion to Jerusalem, they there related to the 
apostles (Acts, xv. 12—26) and elders the 
events and success of their ministry, and 
were, in return, recommended by them to 
the Churches, “as men who had hazarded 
their lives iu the cause.” 


The treatment which they had experienced 
in the first progress, did not deter them from 
preparing for a eeoond. Upon a dispute, 
however, arising between them, but not con¬ 
nected with the common subject of their 
labours, they acted as wise and sincere men 
would act; -they did not retire in disgust 
from the service in which they were engaged, 
hut each devoting his endeavours to tue ad¬ 
vancement of the religion, they parted from 
one another, and set forwards upon separate 
routes. The history goes along with one of 
them ; and the second enterprise to him was 
attended witli the same dangers and persecu¬ 
tions as both had met with in the first. The 
apostle’s travels hitherto had been confined 
to Asia. Ho now crosses, for the first time, 
the Mgetm Sea, and carries with him, amongst 
others, the person whose accounts supply the 
information we are stating, (Acts, xvi. 11.) 
The first plaoe in Greece at which he appears 
to have stopped, was Philippi in Macedonia. 
Here himself and one of his companions were 
cruelly whipped, cast into prison, and kept 
there under the most rigorous custody, being 
thrust, whilst yet smarting with their wounds, 
into tho inner dungeon, and their feet made 
fast in the stocks, (Acts, xvi. 23, 24, 33.) 
Notwithstanding this unequivocal specimen 
of the usage which they had to look for in 
that country, they went forward in the exe¬ 
cution of their orrsfhd. After passing through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia, they came to 
Thessalonica; in which city, the .house in 
which they lodged was assailed by a party of 
their enemies, in order to bring them out to 
the populace. And when, fortunately for 
their preservation, they were.net found at 
home, the master of tho house wa9 dragged 
before the magistrate for admitting them 
within his doors, (Acts, xvii. 1—6.) Their 
reoeption at the next oity was something 
better: but neither had they continued long 
before their turbulent adversaries, the Jews, 
excited against them such commotions amongst 
the inhabitants, as obliged the apostle to m&ko 
his escape by a private journey to Athens, 
(Acts, xvii. 13.) The extremity of the pro¬ 
gress was Corinth. His abode in this city, 
for some time, seems to have been without 
molestation. At length, however, the Jews 
found means to stir up an insurrection against 
him, and to bring him before the tribunal of 
the Roman president, (Acts, xviii. 12.) It 
was to the contempt winch that magistrate 
entertained for the Jews and their contro¬ 
versies, of which he accounted Christianity to 
be one, that our apostle owed his deliverance, 
(Acts, xviii. 36.) 

This indefatigable teacher, after leaving 
Corinth, returned by Ephesus into Syria; 
and again visited Jerusalem, mid the society 
of Christians in that city, which, as hath 
been repeatedly observed, stilf continued the 
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centre of the mission, (Acts, xviii. 22.) It 
suited not, however, with the activity of his 
zeal to remain long at Jerusalem. We find 
him going thence to Antioch, and after some 
stay there, traversing onoe more the northern 
provinces of Asia Minor, (Acts, xviii. 23.) 
This progress ended at Ephesus; in which 
city the apostle continued in the daily exer¬ 
cise of his ministry two Tears, and until his 
success at length excited tine apprehensions of 
those who were interested in the support of 
tho- national worship. Their clamour pro¬ 
duced a tumult, in which he had nearly net 
his life, (Acts, xix. 1,9,10.) Undismayed, - 
however, by the dangers to which he saw 
himself exposed, he was driven from Ephesus 
only to renew his labours in Greece. After 
passing over Macedonia, he thence proceeded 
to his former station at Corinth, (Acts. xx. 1, 
2.) When he had formed his design of re¬ 
turning by a direct course from Corinth into 
Syria, ho was compelled, by a conspiracy of 
the Jews, who were prepared to intercept 
him on his way, to trace back his steps through 
Macedonia to’ Philippi, and thence to take 


kill IuoiiTn 
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he pursued his voyage with all the expedition 
he could command, in order to reach Jerusa¬ 
lem against the feast of Pentecost, (Acts, xx. 
1R.) His reception at Jerusalem was of a 
piece with the usage he had experienced from 
the Jews in other places. ' He had been only 
a few days in that city, when the populace, 
instigated by some of his old opponents in 
Asia, who attended this feaBt, seized him in 
the temple, forced him out of it, and were 
ready immediately to have destroyed him, 
had not the sudden presence of the Roman 
guard rescued him out of their, hands, ^(Acts, 
xx i. 27—33.) The officer, however; whfrhad 
thus seasonably interposed, acted from his 
care of the public peace, with the preservation 
of which he was charged, and not from any 
favour to the apostle, or indeed any disposi¬ 
tion to exercise either justice or humanity 
towards him; for he had no sooner secured • 
his person in the fortress, than he was pro¬ 
ceeding to examine him by torture, (Acts, 
xxii. 24.) 

From this time to the conclusion of the 
history, the apostle remains in public custody 
of the Roman government. After escaping 
assassination by a fortunate discovery of the 
plot, and delivering himself from the influence 
of his enemies by an appeal to the audience of 
the emperor, (Acta, xxv. 9—IX,) he was sent, 
but not until ne had suffered two years’ im¬ 
prisonment, to Rome, (Acts, xxiv. 27.)’ He 
reached Italy, after a tedious voyage, and 
after encountering in his passage the perils of 
a desperate shipwreck, (Acts, xxril.) But 
although still a prisoner, and his fate still 
def i ning, neither the various and long-conti¬ 
nued bufferings which he had undergone, near 


the danger of hit present situation, deterred 
him from persisting in preaching the religion; 
for the historian closes the account by tolling 
us, that tor two years he received all that 
came unto him in hie own hired house, where 
he was permitted to dwell with a soldier that 
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and teaching those things which oonoem ton 
Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence.” 

Now, the historian, from whom we have 
drawn this account, in tho part of hie uarra- 
tive which relates to Saint Paul, is supported 
by the strongest corroborating testimony that 
a history can receive. We are in possession 
of letters written by Stunt Paul himself upon 
the subject of his ministry, and either written 
during the period which the history comprises, 
or, if written afterward, renting and referring 
to the transactions of that period. These 
totters, without borrowing from the history, 
or the history from them, unintentionally 
confirm the aacount which the history deli¬ 
vers, in s great variety of particulars. What 
belongs to our present purpose is the descrip¬ 
tion exhibited of the apostle's sufferings: and 
the representation given in the histoiy of tho 
dangers and distresses which ho underwent, 
not only ogress in general with the language 
which ne himself uses whenever ho speaks of 
his life or ministry, but is also in many in¬ 
stances attested by a specific correspondency 
of time, place, and order of events. If the 
historian put down In his narrative, that at 
Philippi the apostle “ was beaten with many 
stripes, cast into prison, and there treated with 
rigour and indignity, (Acts, xvi. 23, 24,) we 


fully entreated at Philippi, he was bold, 
nevertheless, to speak unto them (to whose 
city he next came) the gospel of God.” If 
the history relate (Acts, xvii. 5,) that at 
THftssalouica, the house in which the opostie 
was lodged, when he first came to that place, 
was assaulted by the populace, and 4he master 
of it dragged before the magistrate tor admit¬ 
ting sudi a guest within his doors; the 
apostle, in his letter to the Christians of Thes- 
sstoaka, ealls to their remembrance “how 
they had received the gospel in much afflic¬ 
tion,” (l Then. i. 6.) If the history deliver 
an account of an insurrection at Ephesus, 
which had nearly cost the apostle his life; we 
have the apostle himself, in a letter written a 


tor his deliverance, (Acts, six.; 2 Cor. i. «i- 
10.) If the history inform ns that the apostle 
was expelled from Antioch in Phkh*, at¬ 
tempted to be stoned at Iconitan, and actually 
stoned at Lystoa; there is preserved a letter 
from him to a favourite convert, whom, e* 
the same history tells us, he flint met with in 
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these parts; in which letter he appeals to that 
disciple’s knowledge “ of the persecutions 
which befel him at Antioch, at Ieonium, at 
Lystra,” (Acte, xiii. 60; xiv. 6,19; 2, Tim. 
iii. 10,11.) If the history make the apostle, 
, in his speech to the Ephesian elders, remind 
them, as one proof of the disinterestedness of 
his views, that to their knowledge he had 
supplied his own and the necessities of his 
j companions by personal labour, (Acts, xx. 

; 34:) we hud the same apostle, in a letter 
| written during his residence at Ephesus, as- 
: sorting of himself, “that even to that hour 
j ho laboured, working with his own hands,” 
(1 Cor. iv. 11, 12.) 

I Theso coincidences, together with many 
i relative to other parts of the apostle’s history, 
i and all drawn from independent sources, not 
on<y confirm the truth of the account, in the 
particular points as to which they are ob¬ 
served, but add much to the credit of the 
narrative in all its parts; and support the 
author’s profession of being a contemporary 
of the person whose history he writes, and, 
throughout a material portion of his narrative, 
o companion. 

What tho epistles of the apostles declare of 
the suffering state of Christianity, the writ¬ 
ings which remain of their companions and 
immediate followers expressly confirm. 

Clement, who is honourably mentioned by 
Saint Paul in his Epistle to the Philippian^ 
(iv. 3,) hath loft us his attestation to this point, 
in the following words: “ Let us take,” says 
he, “ the examples of our own age. Through 
zeal and envy, the most faithful and righteous 
pillars “Of the church have been persecuted 
even to the most grievous deaths. Let us set 
before our eyes the holy apostle*. Petor, by 
unjust envy, underwent, not one or two, but 
many sufferings; till at last, being martyred, 
he went to tho place of glory that was due 
unto him. For tho same cause did Rml in 
[ liko manner receive the reward of his patiehce. 
Seven times he was in bonds; he was whipped, 
was stonod ; he preached both in the East and 
in the West, leaving behind him the glorious 
report of his foith ; and so having taught the 
whole world righteousness, and for that end 
travelled even unto the utmost bounds of the 
West, he at last suffered martyrdom by the 
command of tho governors, and departed out 
of the world, and went unto his holy place, 
being become a most eminent pattern of pa¬ 
tience unto all ages. To these holy apostles 
were joined a very great number of others, 
who. having through envy undergone in like 
manner, many pains and torments, have left 
a glorious example to us. For this, not only 
men, but women, tyre been persecuted ; and 
i having suffered very grievous and cruel pu¬ 
nishments, have finished the course of tlidr 
;| faith with firmness,” (Clem, ad Cor. c. v. vi. 
Abp. Wake’s Trans.) 


Hennas, saluted by Saint Paul in his 
1 Epistle to the Romans, in a piece very little 
connected with historical recitals, thus speaks: 
“ Such as have believed, and suffered death 
for the name of Christ, and have endured 
with a ready mind, and have given up their 
lives with all their hearts,” (Shepherd of 
Hennas, c. xxviii.) 

Folyearp, the disoiplo of John, (though all 
that remains of his works be a very short 
epistle,) has not left this subject unnoticed. 
“ I exhort,” says he, “ all of you, that you 
obey the word of righteousness, and exercheall 
patience, which ye have seen set forth before 
your eyes, not only in tho blessed Ignatius, 
and Lorimus, and Rufus, but in others among 
yourselves, and in Paul himself and the rest of 
the apostles t being confident in this, that all 
these have not run in vain, but in faith and 
righteousness; and are gone to the place that 
was due to them from the Lord, with whom 
also they suffered. For they loved not this 
present world, but Him who died, and was 
raised again by God for us,” (Pol. ad Phil, 
c. ix.) 

Ignatius, the contemporary of Polycarp, 
recognizes the same topic, briefly indeed, but 
positively and precisely. “For this cause, 
(that is, having felt and handled Christ’s 
body after his resurrection, and being con¬ 
vinced, as Ignatius expresses it, both by hie 
flesh and spirit,) they (that is, Peter, and 
those who were present with Peter at Christ’s 
appearance) despised death, and were found 
to be above it,” (19 Ep. Smyr. c. iii.) 

Would the render know what a persecution 
in these days was, I would refer him to a 
circular letter, written by tho Church of 
Smyrna soon after tho death of Polycarp, 
who, it will be remembered, had lived with 
Saint John ; and which letter is entitled a 
relation of that bishop’s martyrdom. “ The 
sufferings,” say they, “ of all the other martyrs, 
were blessed and generous, which they under¬ 
went according to the will of God. For so it 
becomes us, who are more religious than j 
others, to ascribe the power and ordering of | 
all things unto him. And, indeed, who can 
choose nut admire the greatness of their 
minds, and that admirable patience and love 
of their Master, which then appeared in them ? 
Who, when they were so flayed with whip¬ 
ping, that the frame and structure of their 
bodies were laid open to their very inward 
veins and arteries, nevertheless endured it. 
In like manner, those who were condemned to 
the beasts, and kept a long time in prison, un¬ 
derwent many cruel torments, being forced to 
lie upon sharp spikes laid under their bodies, 
and tormented with divers other sorts of pu¬ 
nishments; that so, if it were possible, the 
tyrant, by the length of their sufferings, 
might have brought them to deny Christ,” 
(Rel. Mor. Pol. c, ii.) ' ’ • 
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CHAPTER V.' 

1 Tkere it Mltfhctor# rtndenee M maetpi prqfaeMff to be or#- 
'■ phial wanmet iff the Chrietia* nanulet, postal their litre to 
Moure, danpni, ami tugkrinpe, voluntarily tindtrpoHc to 
alkeiat/on q f IMe aeeoanle ubkh (toy deiirtrtd, ami eoUtf to 
tMsepunue of Ouw belief am aeeumu ; ami Oat Hep alto 
eubmitbd, from the tame motwtt, U) w rule* (/conduct. 

• 

On the history, of which the last chapter 
contains an abstract, there are a few observe- 
| tions which it may be proper to make, by 
| way of applyiug its testimony to the particu- 
I 'lar propositions for which we contend. 

I. Although our Scripture history leaves 
the general account of the apostles in an early 
part of the narrative, and proceeds with the 
separate account of one particular apostle, yet 
the information which it delivers so far ex¬ 
tends to the rest, as it shows the nature of the 
service. When we sec one apostle suffering 
persecution in the discharge of uis commission, 
we shall not believe, without evidence, that 
the same office could at the same time be 
attended with case and safety to others. And 
this fair and reasonable inference is confirmed 
by the direct attestation of the letters, to 
which we have so often referred. The writer 
of these letters hot only alludes in numerous 
passages to his own sufferings, but speaks of 
the rest of the apostles as enduring like suffer¬ 
ings with himself. “ I think that God hath 
ret forth us the apostles last, as it were ap- 
! pointed to death ; for we are made a spectacle 
i unto the world, and to angels, and to men: — 

; even unto this present hour, we both hunger, 

I and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, 

| and have no certain dwelling-place; and 
labour, working with our own hands : being 
I reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, we suffer 
j it ; being defamed, wo entreat : wo are made 
' as the tilth of the world, and as the offiscouring 
of all things unto this day,” (1 Cor. iv. 9 — 18 .) 
Add to which, that in the short account that 
is given of the other apostles in the former 
part of the history, and within the short 
period which that account comprises, we find, 
first, two of them seised, imprisoned, brought 
before the Sanhedrim, and threatened with 
farther punishment, (Acts, iv. 8—21;) then, 
the whole number Imprisoned and beaten, 
(Acts, v. 18—40;) soon afterward, one of 
their adherents stoned to death, and so hot a 
persecution raised against the sect, as to drive 
most of them out of the place; a short time 
only succeeding, before one of the twelve was 
beheaded, and another sentenced to the same 
fate; and all this passing in the single city 
of Jerusalem, and within ten yeans after the 
Founder's death, and the commencement of 
the institution. 

II. We take no credit at present for the 


miraculous part of the narrative, nor da wo 
insist upon the correctness of single passages 
of it. If the whole storyhe sof a novel, a 
romance j the whole action a dream j If Peter, 
and Junes, and Paul, and the, rest; of the 
apostles mentioned in the account, be net all 
imaginary persons; if their letters beupt aQ 
forgeries, and, what is more, foi$an«| of 
names and characters which never enfadiftj 
then is there evidence in our hands sufficient 
to support the only fact we contend for, {and 
which, 1 repeat again, is in itself highly fee* 
bable,) that the original followers of Jeans 
Christ exerted great endeavours to propagate 
his religion, and underwent great labours, 
dangers, and sufferings, in consequence of 
their undertaking. 

III. The general reality of the apostolic 
history is strongly confirmed by the conside¬ 
ration, that it, in truth, does no more than 
assign adequate causes for effects which cer¬ 
tainly were produced, and describe conse¬ 
quences naturally resulting from situations 
whieh certainly existed. The qffbett were 
certainly those, of which this history sets 
forth the cause, and origin, and progress. It 
is acknowledged on all hands, because it is 
recorded by other testimony than that of the 
Christians thomselves, that the religion began 
to prevail at that time and in that country, 
It is very difficult to conceive how it cook) 
begin, or prevail at all, without the exertions 
of the Founder and his followers in propa¬ 
gating the new persuasion. The history now 
iu «our hands describes these exertions, the 
persons employed, the means and endeavours 
made use of, and the laboure undertaken in 
the prosecution of this purpose, Again, the 
treatment whieh the history represents the first 
propagators of the religion to have experienced, 
was no other than what naturally resulted 
from «tbe situation in which they were con¬ 
fessedly placed. It is admitted that the reli¬ 
gion was advene, in a great degree, to the 
reigning opinions, and to the hopes and 
wishes of the nation to which it was first 
introduced ; and that it overthrew, so far as 
it was received, (the established theology and 
worship of every other country. We cannot 
feel ranch reluctance in believing, that when 
the messengers of such a system went about, 
not only publishing their opinions, but col¬ 
lecting proselytes, and forming regular socie¬ 
ties of proselytes^ they should meet with 
opposition in their attempts, or that this 
opposition should sometimes proceed to fatal 
extremities. Our history details examples of 
this opposition, and of the sufferings and 
dangers which the emissaries of the religion 
underwent, perfectly agreeable to what might 
reasonably be expected from the nature of 
their undertaking, compared with the charac¬ 
ter of the ago and country in which it was 
carried on. 
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IV. The records before us (apply evidence 
of what formed another member of oar general 
proposition, and what, as hath already been 
observed, is highly probable, and almost a 
necessary consequence of their new profession: 
namely, that, together with activity and 
courage in propagating the religion, the 
primitive followers of Jesus assumed, upon 
their conversion, a new and peculiar course of 
private life. Immediately after their Master 
was withdrawn from them, we hear of their 
“ continuing with one accord in prayer and 
supplication, (Acts, i. 14,) of their continuing 
daily with one accord in the temple, (Acts, 
ii. 46;) of many being gathered together 
praying,” (Acts, xii. 12.) We know what 
strict injunctions were laid upon the converts 
by their teachers. Wherever they earne, the 
first word of their preaching was, “ Repent 1” 
We know that these injunctions obliged them 
to refrain from many species of licentiousness, 
which were not, at that time, reputed crimi¬ 
nal. We know the rules of purity, and the 
maxims of benevolence, which Christians read 
in their books ; concerning which rules, it is 
enough to observe, that, if they were, I will 
not say completely obeyed, but in any degree 
regarded, they would produce a Bystem of 
eonduot, and, what is more difficult to preserve, 
a disposition of mind, and a regulation of 
affections, different from any thing to which 
they had hitherto been accustomed, and diffe¬ 
rent from what they would see in others. 
The change and distinction of manners, which 
resulted from their new character, is per¬ 
petually referred to in the letters of tneir 
teachers. “ And you hath he quickened, who 
were dead in trespasses and sius, wherein in 
times past ye walked, according to the course 
of this world, according to the prince of the 

I iowor of the air, the spirit that now worketh 
n the children of disobedience: among whom 
also we had our conversation in times past} in 
the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of 
the flesh, and of the mind, and wen by 
nature the children of wrath, even as others,” 
(Eph. ii. 1—3. See also Tit. iii. 3.) “ For 
the time past of our life may suffice us to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we 
walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, 
revellings, banqueting!, and abominable 
idolatries ; wherein they think it strange that 
ye run not with them to the same excess of 
riot,” (1 Pet. iv. 8, 4.) Saint Paul, in his 
first letter to the Corinthians, after enumera¬ 
ting, as his manner was, a catalogue of virions 
characters, adds, w Such wore some of you; 
but yc are washed, but ye are sanctified,” 
(1 Cor. vi. 11.) In like manner, and alluding 
to tiie same change of practices and sentiments, 
he asks the Roman Christians, “ what fruit 
they had in those things, whereof they are 
Uric ashamed V’ (Rem. vi. 21.) The phrases 
which the same writer employs to describe the 


moral condition of Christians, compared with 
their oondltion before they became Christians, 
such as “ newness of life,” being “ freed from 
sin,” being “ dead to sin ** tne destruction 
of the body of sin, that, for the future, they 
should not serve sin “ children of light and 
of the day,” as opposed to M children of dark¬ 
ness ana of the night“ not sleeping as 
othersimply, at least, a new system of 
obligation, ana, probably, a new series of 
conduct, commencing with their conversion. 

The testimony which Pliny bears to the 
behaviour of the new sect in his time, and 
which testimony comes not more than fifty 
years after that of Saint Paul, is very appli¬ 
cable to the subject under consideration. The 
character which this writer gives of the 
Christians of that age, and which was drawn ! 
from a pretty accurate inquiry, because be 1 
considered their moral principles as the point | 
in which the magistrate was interested, is as I 
follows: He tells the emperor, “ that Borne of j 
those who bad relinquished the society, or j 
who, to save themselves, pretended that they j 
had relinquished it, affirmed that they were 
wont to meet together, on a stated day, before 
it was light, and sang among themselves 
alternately a hymn to Christ as a God ; and 
to bind themselves by an oath, not to the 
commission of any wickedness; but that they ; 
would not be guilty of theft, or robbery, or i 
adultery; that they would never falsify their ; 
word, or deny a pledge committed to 4hem, ; 
when called upon to return it.” This proves ! 
that a morality, more pure and strict than was | 
ordinary, prevailed at that time in Christian > 
societies. And to me it appears, that we are j 
authorized to carry this testimony back to the \ 
age of the apostles; because it is not probable |] 
that the immediate hearers and disciples of 
Christ were more relaxed than their successors j 
in Pliny's time, or the missionaries of the 
religion than those whom they taught. 


CHAPTER YI. 

! 

T*tnU*titUfactorymdmctthat many, pruftarwitobtonginal I 
Sftmw i qftktChrittian miracles, postal their km m labours, 
dangert, and ntfenngs, votuntanlp undergone In attestation 
q/tke accounts which they delivered, and totetp rw consequence 
qf their belief qf thou accounts , and that they also submitted, 
from the tame motives, te ns» rules qf conduct 

\ 

Whsk we consider, first, the prevalency of . 
the religion at this hour; secondly, the only j 
credible account which can be given of its ! 
origin, namely, the activity of tne Founder 
ana his associates; thirdly, the opposition | 
which that activity must naturally have ; 
excited; fourthly, tne fate of the Founder of 
the religion, attested by heathen writers as 
well as our own; fifthly, the testimony of the 
same writers to the sufferings of Christians, 


















their duties and their expectations; his nature, 
authority, office, and agency ; were likely to 
become subjects of much consideration with 
the early votaries of the religion, and to 
occupy their attention and writings. I should 
not howover expect, that in these disquisitions, 
whether preserved in the form of letters, 
speeches, or set treatises, frequent or very 
direct mention of his miracles would occur. 
Still, miraculous evidence lay at the bottom 
of the argument. In the primary question, 
miraculous pretensions, and miraculous pre¬ 
tensions alone, were what they had to rely 
upon. 

That the original story was miraculous, is 
very fairly also inferred from the miraculous 
powers which wore laid claim to by tho 
Christians of succeeding ages. If the accounts 
of these miracles be true, it was a continuation 
of the same powers; if they be false, it was an 
mutation , I will not say, of wliat had been 
wrought, but of what had been reported to 
have been wrought^ by thoso who preceded 
them. That imitation should follow reality, 
fiction should be grafted upon truth ; that, if 
miracles were performed at first, miracles 
should be pretended afterward ; agrees so well 
with the ordinary course of human affairs, 
that we can have no great difficulty in 
believing it. The contrary supposition is 
very improbable, namely, that miracles should 
bo pretended to by the followers of the apostles 
and first emissaries of tho religion, whon none 
wore pretended to, either in tneir own persons 
or that of their Master, by these apostles gmd 
emissaries themselves. 


CHAPTER VII. 

There u satisfactory evidence that many, professing to be 
original mtnessts of the Christian miracles, patted their hers 
in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered, ami \vltly in 
cimtei/uenct tf there belief gf those accountsand that thfjhalso 
submitted, from the same motives, to nsw rules 0 /conduct 

It being then once proved, that the first 
propagators of tho Christian institution did 
exert activity, and subject themselves to great 
dangers and sufferings, in consequence, and 
for tho sake of an extraordinary, and, I think 
we may say, of a miraculous story of some 
kind or other; the next great question is. 
Whether the account which our Scriptures 
contain, be that story; that which these men 
delivered, and for which they acted and 
suffered as they did? This question is, in 
effect, no other, than whether the story which 
Christians have imho, be the story which 
Christians had then t And of this the follow¬ 
ing proofs may he .deduced from geueral con¬ 
siderations, and from considerations prior to 
any inquiry into the particular reasons and 
testimonies by which the authority of our 
histories is supported. 


In the first place, there exists no trace or 
vestige of any other stoiy. It is not, like the 
death of Cyrus the Great, a competition 
between opposite accounts, or between the 
credit of different historians. There is not a 
document, or scrap of account, cither contem- I 
porary with tho commencement of Chris- i 
tiauity, or extant within many ages after i 
that commencement, which assigns a history j! 
substantially different from ours. The remote, 
brief, and incidental notices of the affair, '} 
which are found in heathen writers, so far as ' 
they do go, go along with us. They bear J 
testimony to these facts : that the institution jj 
originated from Jesus ; that the Founder was ; 
ut to death, as a malefactor, at Jerusalem, , 
y the authority of the Roman governor, | 
Pontius Pilate ; that the religion nevertheless '! 
spread in that city and throughout Judea ; jj 
and that it was propagated thence to distant 
countries ; that the converts were numerous ; ! 
that they suffered great hardships and injuries 
for their profession ; and that all this took 
plnco in the age of the world which our books 
have assigned. They go on, farther, to describe ■ 
tho manners of Christians, in terms perfectly ! 1 
conformable to the accounts extant in our 1 
books ; that they wero wont to assemble on a 
certain day ; that they sang hymns to Christ ; 
as to a god ; that they bound themselves by 
an oath, not to commit any crime, but to 
abstain from theft and adultery, to adhere 
strictly to their promises, and not to deny 
money deposited in their hands j 1 that they 
worshipped him who was crucified in Pales¬ 
tine ; that this their first lawgiver had taught 
them that they wero all brethren ; that they 
ha<l a great contempt for the things of this 
world, and looked upon them as common; 
that they flew to one another’s relief; that j 
they cherished strong hopes of immortality ; 1 
that they despised death, and surrendered 
themselves to sufferings.”* This is the account 
of writers who viewed the subject at a great 
distance; who were uninformed and unin- ; 
terested about it. It bears the characters of 
such an account upon the face of it, because 
it describes effects, namely, the appearance in 
tho world of a new religion, and the conver- , 
sion of great multitudes to it, without 
descending, in the smallest degree, to the I 

1 Sot PHbj’i Letter. Bonnot, in hit lively way at exprnaing ; 
hlmaatf, no*. “ Comparing Pliny'* Letter with the account in , 
tho Aet*. B mom* to mo that I had not taken up another author, , 
but that 1 mu atm rending the hMorian of that extraordinary : 
■ocMy.” TW* la etrohgt hot there b undoubtedly an affinity. > 
and all the affinity that oould be expected. j 

* “ Jt Is Incredlbie what expedition they use wlwn any of their | 
frienda are known to be in trouble. In a word, they apare 
nothing upon aneh an oeeaalon; for theta mberabte men nave no 
dooM they than be immortal and live for ever: therefore they 
contemn death, and many turret}der thetnaelvea to auflbringa. 
Moreover, their Oral lawgiver bat taught them that they are all 
brethren, when once they havr tuned and roaouneed thegodx of 
the ttreeka, and worthlp thb Matter of thein who vma crucified, j 
and engage to Uve accordieg to hit lavra. They have alto a . 
tovertign contempt for all the thing* at thia world, and. look upon 
them aa common.* Lucian, de Morte Prrogrhd, tip. MS. if 
cd. Out. jj 
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detail of the transaction upon which it was 
founded, the interior of the institution, the 
evidence or arguments offered by those who 
drew over others to it. Yet still here is no 
contradiction of our story; no other or diffe¬ 
rent story set up against it; but so far a con¬ 
firmation of it, as that, in the general points 
on which the heathen account touches, it 
agrees with that which wo find in our own 
books. 

The same may be observed of the very few 
l Jewish writers, of that and the adjoining 
I period, which lutve come down to ub. What- 
, ever they omit, or whatever difficulties we 
i may find in explaining the omission, they 
i advance no other history of the transaction 
I than that w hich we acknowledge. Josephus, 

| who wrote his Antiquities, or History of the 
! Jews, al>out sixty years after the commence- 
i inent of Christianity, in a passage generally 
| admitted as genuine, makes mention of John, 

| under the name of John the Baptist; that lie 
I was a preacher of virtue j that he baptised 
I his proselytes ; that ho was well received 
j by the people; that he was imprisoned and 
j put to death by Ilorod ; and that Herod lived 
j in a criminal cohabitation with Hcrodias, his 
j brother’s wife. (Antiq. 1. xviii. cap. v. sect, 
j 1, 2.) In another passa^o, allowed by many, 

| although not without considerable question 
being moved about it, we hear of “ James, the 
I brother of him who was called Jesus, and of 
I his being put to death.” (Antiq. 1. xx. cap. 
j ix. sect. 1.) In a third passage, extant m 
every copy that remains of Josephus’s History, 
but the authenticity of which has nevertheless 
been long disputed, we have an explicit testi¬ 
mony to the'substance of our history iy these 
words: “ At that time lived Jesus, a wise 
man, if he may be called a man, for ho per¬ 
formed tnauy wonderful works. He was q 
; teacher of such men as roceived the truth with 
pleasure. He drew over to him many Jews 
i and Gentiles. This was the Christ; and when 
| Pilate, at the instigation of the chief men 
j among us, had condemned him to the cross, 

! they who before had conceived an affection 
for him, did not cease to adhere to him; for, 
on the third day, he appeared to them alive 
again ; the divine prophets having foretold 
these and many wonderful things concerning 
him. And the sect of the Christians, so called 
from him, subsists to this time.” f Antiq. 
1. xviii. cap. iii. sect. 3.) Whatever become 
of the controversy concerning the genuineness 
of this passage j whether Josephus go the 
whole length of our history, which, if the 
. passage be sincere, he does; or whether he 
I proceeds only a very little way with us, which, 
j, if the passage bo rejected, we confess to he the 
! j case: still what we asserted is true, that he 
I j gives no other or different history of the sub- 
jj ject from ours, no other or diffident account 
/ of the origin of the institution. And I think 
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also that it may with great reason be conten¬ 
ded, either that the passage is genuine, or that 
the silence of Josephus was det ign e d. For, 
although we should lay aside the Authority of 
our own books entirely, yet when Tacitus, 
who wrote not twenty, perhaps not ten years 1 
after Josephus, in his account of m period ha 
which Josephus was nearly thirty years of 
ago, tells us, that a vast multitude of Chris¬ 
tians were condemned at Rome; that they 
derived their denomination from Christ, who, 
in the reign of Tiberius, was put to death as 
a criminal, by the procurator, Pontius Pilate ; 
tiiat the superstition had spread not only over 
Judea, the source of the evil, hut had reached 
Rome also :—when Suetonius, an historian 
contemporary with Tacitus, relates that, in 
the time of Claudius, the Jews wore making 
disturbances at Rome. ChristuB being their 
leader; and that, during the reign or Nero, 
the Christians were punished; under both 
which emperors Josephus lived : when Pliny, 
who wrote his celebrated epistle not more 
than thirty yean after the publication of 
Josephus’s history, found the Christians in 
such numbers in the province of Bithyuia, 
as to draw from him a complaint, that the 
contagion had seized cities, towns, and villa¬ 
ges, and had so seized them os to produce a 
general desertion of the public rites; and 
when, as has been already observed, there is 
no reason for imagining tiiat the Christians 
were more numerous m Bithynia than in 
many other ports of the Roman empire; it 
cannot, 1 should suppose, after this, be be¬ 
lieved, that the religion, and tho transaction 
upon which it was founded, were too obscure 
to engage tho attention of Josephus, or to 
obtain a place in his history. Perhaps he did 
not know how to represent the business, and 
disposed of his difficulties by passing it over 
in Bilencc. Eusebius wrote the life of Con- 
staijflfte, yet omits entirely the most remark¬ 
able circumstance in that life, the death of 
, Ills son Crispus; undoubtedly for the reason 
here given. The reserve of Josephus upon the 
subject of Christianity appears also in his 
passing ovgp the banishment of the Jews by 
Claudius, which Suetonius, we have seen, has 
accorded with an express reference to Christ. 
This is at 'least as remarkable as bis silenco 
about the infants of Bethlehem. 8 Be, how¬ 
ever, the fact or the cause of the omission in 
Josephus, 4 what it may, no other or different 
history on the subject has been given by him, 
or is pretended to have been given* 

• XtrbMtts hat eomputod, and, M it ihouM am, hWr 
enough, (Atf probably not bum than twenty- olrildreo peritbed 
by tub cruel precaution. Mlebeelli'i Introduction to (be Maw 
TieWnunt, transited by Manh, v#i. t e. It. wot. II. 

* Then la no notice taken of ChrMianlty la tba Hbhaa, a 
collection at Jewleh tradition* compiled about the yaar ISO; 
although it oototaina a tract" Ikt cam peraflrtno<rf ttraaae or 
tdolatrou> wqnlilp: y«t It cannot be dSaputcd but that Cnrto- 
Sanlty waa perfectly wall knows In the world at thla thus. 
Thera fe ntramoiy little nutter at tho eutyect in the Jenuaieui 
Talmud, compiled about tha year960, and not amok more to tho 
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Bat farther; the whole aeries of Christian 
writers, from the first am of the institution 
down to the present, in their discussions, apo¬ 
logies, arguments, and controversies, proceed 
upon the general story which oar Scriptures 
contain, and upon ho other. The main facts, 
the principal agents, are alike in all. This 

X ment will appear to be of great force, 
a it is known that we are able to trace 
back the series of writers to a contact with 
the historical books of the New Testament, 
and to the age of the first emissaries of the 
religion, and to deduce it, by an unbroken 
continuation, from that end of the train to 
the present. 

The remaining letters of the apostles (and 
what more original than their letters can we 
have ?) though written without the remotest 
design of transmitting the history of Christ, 
or of Christianity, to future ages, or even of 
making it known to their contemporaries, 
incidentally disclose to us the following eir- 
cumstsncos :—Christ’s descent and family; 
his innocence; the meekness and gentleness 
of his character (a recognition which goes to 
the whole Gospel history;) his exalted na¬ 
ture ; his circumcision; his transfiguration; 
his life of opposition and suffering; Ins patience 
and resignation ; the appointment of the 
eucharist, and the manner of itj his agony ; 
his confession before Pontius Pilate; his 
stripes, crucifixion, and burial; his resurrec¬ 
tion ; his appearance after it, first to Peter, 
then to the rest of the apostles; his ascension 
into heaven ; and his designation to be the 
future judge of mankind;—the stated resi¬ 
dence of the apostles at Jerusalem ; the work¬ 
ing of miracles by the first preachers of the 
Gospel, who were also the hearers of Christ ; 6 
—the successful propagation of the religion ; 
the persecution of its followers ; the miracu¬ 
lous conversion of Paul: miracles wrought by 
himself, and alleged in his controversies with 
his adversaries, and in letters to the pereons 
amongst whom they were wrought; finally, 
that miracles were the sagas of an apostle fi 
In an epistle bearing the name of Barnabas, 
the companion of Paul, probabjjg genuine, 

Bubyloabh Talmud, of the y««r 300; although both th**e world 
*!• of * mliginui uuture, »tta although, when the tint m ootO- 
ptM, ChrUtU&ihr ni on the point at beoomlug.tbe religion of 
the itate, end when the teller wu published, had been to for 
two hundred renn. 

• Boh. ILSi " How thall we-eeeopo, if we nerieot wjMt 
eel Veil on, which, at the tint, began to be notwe the Loid, 


raleid about hi author, there out be mm eoneernins the ege in 
whlefa It «u wMtwn. He epMe to the eoDeettoe carrlee about 
It more laduMtable mark* at antique than thladoe*. ftfeth, 
tortoetaaea, ttoungboot, of the temple aetbw Handbag, and of 
the worehtp of the temple aStbenMbeMtog, Hob. WMi « For, 
If he were on atlth,!* * 0 ttM not bohfrtsit.aMliwaMtftare 
priMte that offer aceoedlAr to the taw." AgJn, Bw. nil! 16; 
'■ We hate an attar wheMof the/ bate na right to Ml whteh 

Mug th* tibmaolt,* 

• ■■ Troly rtgiu tf an oi we fl r wi r e wrought among yon In 
I* patience, to eigne, and wwSKSTi Md mightp deMh" (ICdfc 
SOL 19*1 


i tig* mt leoiwtore, and with 
be *W“v>ietr* I allege tbit 
whatever douMi amj have been 


certainly belonging to that age, we have the 
sufferings of Christ, his choice of apostles and 
their number, Impassion, the scarlet robe, the 
vinegar and gall, the mocking and piercing 
the cssting lots for his coat, (Ep, Bar. c. 7.) 
his resurrection on the eighth (i.e. the first 
day of the week,) (Ep. Bar. e. 6.) and the 
commemorative distinction of that day, his 
manifestation after his resurrection, and, 
lastly, his ascension. We have also his mira¬ 
cles generally but positively referred to in the 
following'words: “ Finally, teaching' the 
people or Israel, and doing many wondert and 
signs among them, he preached to them, and 
showed the exceeding great love which he bare 
towards them.” (Ep. Bar. c. 6.) 

In an epistle of Clement, a hearer of Saint 
Paul, although written for a purpose remotely 
connected with the Christian history, we have 
the resurrection of Christ, and the subsequent 
mission of the apostles, recorded in these satis¬ 
factory terms: “ The apostles have preached 
to us from our Lord Jesus Christ from God : 
for, having received their command, and being 
thoroughly assured by the resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, they went abroad publish¬ 
ing that the kingdom of God was at hand.” 
(Ep. Clem. Bom. q. xlii.) We find noticed 
also, the humility, yet the power of Christ, 


Abraham, his crucifixion. We have Peter and 
Paul represented as faithful and righteous 
pillars or the church ; the numerous sufferings 
of Peter; the bonds, stripes, and stoning of 
Paul, and, more particularly, his extensive 
and unwearied travels. 

In an epistle of Polyearp, a disoiplo of Saint 
John^, though only a brief hortatory letter, 
we have the humility, patience, sufferings, 
resurrection, and ascension of Christ, together 
with the apostolic character of Saint Paul, 
distinctly recognized. (Pol. Ep. ad Phil. c. v. 
viii. ii. hi.) Of this same father we arc also 
assured by Irenmtis, that he (Irenieus) had 
heard him relate “ what he had received 
from eye-witnesses concerning the Lord, both 
concerning his miracles and his doctrine.” (Ir. 
ad Flor. ap. Euscb. 1. ▼. c. 20.) 

In the remaining works of Ignatius, the 
contemporary of Folvcarp, larger than those 
of Polycarp, (yet, like those of Polycarp, 
treating of subjects in nowise leading to any 
recital of the Christian history,) the oc¬ 
casional allusions are proportionably more 
numerous. The descent of Christ from David, 
his mother Mary, his miraculous conception, 
the star at his birth, his baptism by John, the 
reason assigned for it, his appeal to the 
prophets, the ointment poured on his head, 
his sufferings under Pontius Pilste and Herod 
the tetrareh, his resurrection, the Lord’s day 
called and kept in commemoration of it, and 
the eucharist, in both its parts—are unequivo¬ 
cally referred to. Upon the resurrection, this 
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writer is even circumstantial. He mentions 
the apostles’ eating and drinking with Christ 
after he had risen, their feeling and their 
handling him ; from which last circumstance 
Ignatius raises this just reflection: M They 
believed, being convinced both by his flesh and 
spirit; for this cause, they despised death, 
and were found to be above it.” (Ad Symr. 
c. iii.) 

Quadratus, of the same ago with Ignatius, 
kSLlsft us the following noble testimony:— 
The works of our Saviour were always con¬ 
spicuous, for they were real; both those that 
were healed, and those that were raised from 
the dead; who were seen not only when they 
were healed or ( raised, but for a long time 
afterwards ; not only whilst ho dwelt on this 
earth, but also after his departure, and for a 
good while after it, insomuch that some of 
them have readied to our times." (Ap. Euseb. 
H. E. lib. iv. c. 3.) 

Justin Martyr came little more than thirty 
years after Quadratus. From Justin’s works, 
which are still extant, might be collected a 
tolerably complete account of Christ’s life, 
in ail points agreeing with that which is 
delivered in our Scriptures; taken, indeed, in 
a great measure, from those Scriptures, but 
still proving that this account, and no other, 
was the account known and extant in that 
age. The miracles, in particular, which form 
the part of Christ’s history most material to 
be traced, stand fully and distinctly recognized 
in the following passage ;—“ He healed those 
who had been blind, and deaf, and lame, from 
their birth; causing, by bis word, one to 
leap, another to hear, and a third to see ; and 
by raising tbe dead, and making them to live, 
he induced, by his works, the men of that 
ago to know him.” (Just. Dial, eum Tryph. 
p. 283. cd. Thirl.) 

It is unnecessary to carry these citations 
lower, bocause the history, after this time, 
occurs in ancient Chrstian writings as fami¬ 
liarly as it is wont to do In modern sermons; 
—occurs always the same in substance, and 
always that which our evangelists represent. 

This is not only true of those writings of 
Christians, which are genuine, and of acknow¬ 
ledged authority; but it is, in a great measure, 
true of all their ancient writings which re¬ 
main ; although some of these may have been 
erroneously ascribed to authors to whom they 
did not belong, or may contain false accounts, 
or may appear to be undeserving of credit, or 
never indeed to have obtained anr. Whatever 
fables they have mixed with the narrative, 
they preserve the material parts, the leading 
facte, as we have them; ana so far as they do 
this, although they he evidence of nothing 
else, they are evidence that these points were 
fixed, were received and acknowledged by all 
Christians in tbe ages in which the books 
were written. At hast, it may he asserted. 


that in the places where we were most likely 
to meet with suah things, if such things had 
existed, no relics appear of any story substan¬ 
tially different from the present, as the cause 
or m the pretence of the institution. 

Now, mat the original story, the story de¬ 
livered by the first preachers of the institution, 
should have died away so entirely as to have 
left no record or memorial of its existence, 
although so many retards and memorials of 
the time and transaction remain; and that 
another story should have stepped into its 
place, and gained exclusive possession of the 
belief of all who professed themselves disciples 
of tbe institution, is beyond any examplo of 
the corruption of even oral tradition, and still 
less consistent with the experience of written 
history ; and this improbability, which is very 
great, is rendered still greater by the reflection, 
that no sueh change as tbo oblivion of one 
story, and the substitution of another, took 
place in any future period of the Christian era. 
Christianity bath travelled through dork and 
turbulent ages; nevertheless, it came out of 
the cloud and the storm such, in substance, as 
it entered in. Many additions were made to 
the primitive history, and these entitled to 
different degrees of credit; many doctrinal 
errors also were from time to time grafted 
into the public creed; but still the original 
story remained, and remained the same. In 
all its principal parts, it lias been fixed from 
the beginning. 

Thirdly, The religious rites and usages 
that prevailed amongst the early disciples of 
Christianity were such as belonged to, and 
sprung out of, the narrative now in our 
hands; which aceordancy shows, that it was 
the narrative upon which them persons acted, 
and which they bad received from their 
teachers. Our neoount makes the Founder of 
the religion direct that his disciples should be 
baptised: wo know that the first Christians 
were baptized. Our account makes him 
.direct that they should bold religious assem¬ 
blies; we^fiud that they did hold religious 
assemblies. Our accounts make the apostles 
assemble upon a stated day of the week : we 
find, and that from information perfectly 
independent of our accounts, that the Chris¬ 
tians of the first century did obsorve stated 
days of assembling. Our histories record the 
institution of the rite which we call the Lord's 
Supper, and a command to repeat it in per¬ 
petual succession : we find amongst the early 
ChHetian% the celebration of this rite univer¬ 
sal. And, indeed, we find, concurring in nil 
the above-mentioned observances, Christian 
societies of many different nations and lan¬ 
guages, removed from one another by a great 
distance of place, and dissimilitude of situation. 
It is also extremely material to remark, that 
there is no room for insinuating that our 
books were fabricated with a Studious aecom- 
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modation to the usages which obtained at the 
time they were written ; that the authors of 
the hooks found the usages established, and 
framed the story to account for their original. 
The Scripture accounts* especially of the Lord’s 
Supper, are too short and cursory, not to say 
too obscure, and, in this view, deficient* to 
allow a place for any such suspicion.? 


I Christians had then , or, in other words, that 
the accounts in our Gospels are, as to their 
principal parts at least, the accounts which 
the apostles and original teachers of the reli¬ 
gion delivered, one arises from observing that 
it appears by the Gospels themselves, that the 
story was public at the time; that the Chris¬ 
tian community was already in possession of 
the substanee aud priori pal parts of the narra¬ 
tive. The Gospels were not the original 
cause of the Christian history being believed, 
but woro themselves among the consequences 
of tiiat belief. TUiB is expressly affirmed by 
Saint Luke, in this brief, but, as I think, very 
important and instructive, preface: “ Foras¬ 
much (says the evangelist) as many have 
taken in hand to set forth in order a declara¬ 
tion of those things which are most surety 
believed amowjst us, even as they delivered them 
unto us, which, from the beginning, were eye¬ 
witnesses and ministers of the word it seemed 
good to me also, having had perfect under¬ 
standing of all things from the very first, to 
write unto thoe, in order, most excellent 
Theophilns, that thou mightest know'’ the 
certainty of those things where in thou hast been 
instructed This short introduction testifies, 
that the substance of the history which the 
evangelist was about to write, wob already 
believed by Christians; that it was believed 
upon the declarations of eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word; that it forthed the 
account of their religion in which Christians 
were instructed; that the office which the 
historian proposed to himself, was to trace 
each particular to its origin, and to fix the 
certainty of many things which the reader 
lisd before heard of. In Saint John's Gospel, 
the same point appears hence, that there are 
some principal facts to which the historian 
refers, but which he does not relate. Are- 
markable instance of this kind is the ascen¬ 
sion, which is not mentioned by Saint John 
in its place* at the conclusion of his history, 
but which is plainly referred to in the fol¬ 
lowing .words : “ What and if you shall see the 
Son of man ascend up where he was before ?” 
(John, vi. 02: also iii. 13, and xvi. 28.) 
And stilt more positively in the words which 

VTh» reader, who I* oonvaremt In than raaaadhea, by con* 
Sarins the than Scripture accounts of the Cbriulaa rtta* above 
■mhmmS, wltbtii# minuta and cireuumantW dunectioo* oon- 
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, referred to, or assumed, in every Christian 
writing, of every description, Which hath 
come down to us. 

And if our evidence stopped here, we should 
have a strong case to offer: for we should have 
! to allege, that in the reign of Tiberins Caesar, 
j a certain number of persons set about an 
i; attempt of establishing a new religion in the 
: | world : in the 'prosecution of which purpose, 
\ they voluntarily encountered great dangers, 
t j undertook great labours, sustained great suffer- 
. | inpti-ctf for a miraculons story, which they 
ji published wherever they came; and that the 
j: resurrection of a dead man, whom during his 
life they had followed and accompanied, was 
a constant part of this story. I know nothing 
in the above statement which can, with any 
appearance of reason, be disputed; and I know 
nothing, in the history of the human spocies, 
similar to it. 


! CHAPTER VIII. 

Thert u taut/iii lory evidence Mat many, prafetting^ to hr, 
| orx/innl wdntutt »/ the Ckriitutn nunutlt, patted their Una 
j *n lotion* I, dangers, anti luJTrrmgt, ruhcntarils uneltryeme in 
\ attestation it/the aeemnti which they delivered, and lately m 
! contee/umee af ihet r heJe/n/thote areounlt ,• and that they aUo 

admitted,/torn the: tame motive*, to nm rider of conduct. 

That the story which we havo now is, in 
the main, the *tory which the apostles pub¬ 
lished, is, I think, nearly certain from the 
considerations which have been proposed. 
But whether, when we come to the particulars, 
and the detail of the narrative, the historical 
books of the Ncu Testament tie deserving of 
credit as histories, so that a fact ought to bo 
accounted true, because it is found in them .* 
or whether they are entitled to be considered 
as representing the accounts, which, true or 
false, the apostles published,—whothcr their 
authority, m either of these views, can be 
trusted to, is a point which necessarily de¬ 
pends upon what we know of the books, and 
of their authors. 

Now’, m treating of this part of our argu¬ 
ment, the first awl most material observa¬ 
tion ujMjn the subject is, that such was the 
situation of the authors to whom tho four 
Gospels are ascribed, that if any one of the 
four be genuine, it is sufficient for our pur¬ 
pose. The received author of the first, was an 
original apostle and emissary of the religion. 
The received author of the second was an 
inhabitant of Jerusalem at the time, to whose 
house the apostles were wont to resort, and 
himself an attendant upon one of the most 
eminent of that number. The received author 
of the third, was a stated companion end 
fellow-traveller of the most active of all the 
teachers of the religion, and, in the course of 
his travels, frequently in the society of the 
original apostles. The received author of tho 
fourth, at well as of the first, was one of these 
apostlerf. No stronger evidence of the truth 


of a history can arise from the situation of 
; the historian, than what is bore offered. The 
| authors of ail the histories lived at the time 
i and upon the spot. The authors of two of 
i the histories were present at many of the 
semes which they describe; eye-witnesses of 
the facts, ear-witnesses of the discourses , 
writing from personal knowledge and recol¬ 
lection ; and, what strengthens thwr tostimotty* 
writing upon a subject m which their minds 
were deeply engaged,‘and in which, as they 
must have been very frequently repeating til© 
accounts to others, the passages of tho history 
would bo kept continually alive in their 
memory. Whoever reads the Gospels (and 
they ought to be read for this particular pur¬ 
pose) will find in them not merely a general 
affirmation of miraculous powers, but detailed 
circumstantial accounts of miracles, with 
specifications of time, place, and persons; and 
those accounts many and various. In the 
Gospels, therefore, which bear the names of 
Matthew and John, these narratives, if they 
really proceeded from theao. mon, roost either 
be true, as far as the fidelity of human recol¬ 
lection is usually to be depended upon, that 
is, must be true in substance, and in tlieir 
principal parts (which is sufficient for the 
purpose of proving a supernatural agency,) or 
they must bo wilful ana meditated falsehoods. 
Yet the writers who fabricated and uttered 
theso falsehoods, if they be such, are of the 
number of those who, unless the whole eon- 
texture of the Christian story be a dream, 
sacrificed their ease and safety in the cause 
and (pr a purpose the most inconsistent that 
is possible with dishonest intentions. They 
wero villains for no end but to teach honesty, 
and martyrs without the least prospect of 
honour or advantage. 

The Gospels which bear the name of Mark 
and Luke, although not the narratives of eye¬ 
witnesses, are, if genuine, removed from that 
only4>y one degree. They are the narratives 
of contemporary writers, of writers themselves 
mixing with the business; one of the two 
probably living in tho place which waa the 
principal scene of action; both living in 
habits of society and correspondence with 
those who had been present at the transactions 
which they relate. The latter of them accor¬ 
dingly tells us (and with apparent sincerity, 
because he tells it without pretending to per¬ 
sonal knowledge, and without claiming for his 
work greater authority than belong? ' to it,) 
that the things which were believed amongst 
Christians, came from these who from toe 
beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word ; that he had traced accounts 
their source; and that he was prepare# to 
instruct his reader in the certainty oftlte 
thiugs which he related. 1 Very few ‘ 
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lie so close to thoir facts; very few historians 
are so nearly connected with the subject of 
their narrative, or possess such moans of 
authentic information, as these. 

The situation of the writers applies to the 
truth of the facts which they record. But at 
present wo use their testimony to a point 
somewhat short of this, namely, that the facts 
recorded in the Gospels, whether true or false, 
aro the facts, and the spit of facts, which the 
original preachers of the religion alleged. 
Strictly speaking, 1 am concerned only to 
show, that what the Gospels contain is the 
same as what the apostles preached. Now, 
how stands the proof of this*point \ A set of 
men went about the world publishing a story 
composed of miraculous accounts (for miracu¬ 
lous from the very nature and exigency of the 
cSse they must nave been,) ana, upon the 
strength of these accounts, called upon man¬ 
kind to quit the religions in which they had 
been educated, and to take up, thenceforth, a 
new system of opinions, and new rules of 
action. What is more in attestation of these 
accounts, that is, in support of an institution 
of which these accounts were the foundation, 
is, that the same men voluntarily exposed 
themselves to harassing and perpetual labours, 
dangers, and sufferings. We want to know 
what these accounts were. We have the 
particulars, that is, many particulars, from 
two of their own number. We have them 
from an attendant of one of the number, and 
who, there is reason to believe, was an inhabi¬ 
tant of Jerusalem at the time. We have 
them from a fourth writer, who accompanied 
the most laborious missionary of the institution 
in his travels; who, in the course of these 
travels, was frequently brought into the 
society of the rest; and who, let it be observed, 
begins his narrative by telling us that he is 
about to relate the things which had been 
delivered by those who were ministers of the 
word, and eye-witnesses of the fads. ‘I do 
not know what information can be more 
satisfactory than this. Wc may, perhaps, 
preeive the force and value of it more sensibly, 
if wo reflect how requiring we Should bavo 
been if we had wanted it. Supposing it to be 
sufficiently proved, that the religion now pro¬ 
fessed among us, owed its original to tho 
preaching and ministry of a number of men, 
who, about eighteen centuries ago, set forth 
in tho world a new system of religious opi¬ 
nions, founded upon certain extraordinary 
things which they related of a wonderful 
person who had appeared in Jndea; suppose 
it to be also sufficiently proved, that, in the 
course and prosecution of their ministry, these 
men had subjected themselves to extreme 
hardships, fatigue, and peril; but Bupposetfle 

hlj Life of Cotnmodin T “ Xb*aa ttrfagi and U* Mkrwfrif IwritB 
Dpt nom the report of others, but mn my own knowledge end 
obeerretioe.” 1 me no reseed to doubt hot that both pamsiw 
feecribe Duty enough the ritaettoo of the Mlbon. 


accounts which they published had not been 
committed to writing till Borne ages after 
their times, ju at least that no histories, but 
what had been composed some ages afterwards, 
had reached our hands; we should liave said, 

| and with reason, that we were willing to 
believe these men under the circumstances in 
which they delivered their testimony, but 
that we did not, at this day, know with 
sufficient evidence what their testimony was: 
had we received the particulars of it from 
any of their own number, from any ofJSjjose I 
who lived and conversed with them, from any | 
of their hearers, or even from any of their I 
contemporaries, we should have had some¬ 
thing to rely upon. Now, if our books be 
genuine, we have all these. We have the 
very species of information whieh, as it 
appears to me, our imagination would have 
carved out for us, if it bad been wanting. 

But X have said, that, if any one of the four 
Gospels be genuine, we have not only direct 
historical testimony to the point we contend 
for, but testimony which, so far as that point 
is concerned, cannot reasonably be rejected. 

If the first Gospel was really written by 
Matthew, we have the narrative of one of the 
number, from which to judge what were the 
miracles, and the kind of miracles, which the 
apostles attributed to Jesus. Although, for 
argument’s Bake, and only for argument’s 
sake, we should allow that this Gospel hod 
been erroneously ascribed to Matthew; yet, if 
the Gospel of Saint John be genuine, the ob¬ 
servation holds with no less strength. Again, 
although the Gospels both of Matthew and 
John could be supposed to be spurious, yet, if 
the Gospel of Saint Luke were truly the com- 
osition of that person, or of any person, be 
is name what it might, who was actually in 
the situation in which the author of that 
Gospel professes himself to bavebeen; or if the 
Gospel which bean the name <n Mark really 

I irooeeded from him ; we still, even upon the j 
owest supposition, possess the accounts of one ! 
writer at least, who was not only contempo- j 
rary with the apostles, but associated with 
them in their ministry; which authority j 
Bcems sufficient, when the question is simply 
what it was which these apostles advanced. 

I think it material to have this well noticed. 
The New Testament contains a great number 
of distinct writings, the genuineness of any 
one of which is almost sufficient to prove the 
truth of the religion: it contains, however, 
four distinct histories, the genuineness of any 
one of which is perfectly sufficient. If, there¬ 
fore, we must be considered as encountering 
ton risk of error in assigning the authors of 
oar books, we are entitled to the advantage of 
so many separate probabilities. And although 
it should appear that some of the evangelists 
had seen and used each other’s works, this 
discovery, whilst it suhtragts indeed frtom their 
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characters as testimonies strictly independent, 
diminishes, I conceive, little, either their 
separate authority (by which I mean the 
authority of any one that is genuine,) or 
their mutual confirmation. For let the most 
disadvantageous supposition possible be made 
concerning them: let it be allowed, what I 
should have no great difficulty in 
that Mark compifod his history almost entirety 
from those of Matthew and Luke; and let » 
also for a moment be supposed that these 
h istories were not, in fact, written by Matthew 
and Luke; yet, if it be true that Mark, a con¬ 
temporary of the apostles, living in habits of 
Bociety with the apostles, a fellow-traveller 
and fellow-labourer with some of them ; if, 1 
say, it be true that this person made the com¬ 
pilation, it follows, that the writings from 
which he made it existed in the time of the 
apostles, and not only so, but that they were 
then in such esteem and credit, that a com¬ 
panion of the apostles formed a history out of 
them. Lot the Gospel of Mark be called an 
epitome of that of Matthew; if a person in 
tno situation in which Mark is ascribed to 
have been, actually made the epitome, it 
affords the strongest possible attestation to the 
character of the original. 

Again, parallelisms in sentences, in words, 
and in tho order of words, have been traced 
out between the Gospel of Matthew and that 
of Luke; which concurrence cannot easily be 
explained otherwise than by supposing, either 
that Luke had consulted Matthew’s history, 
or, what appears to me in nowiso incredible, 
that minutes of some of Christ’s discourses, as 
well as brief memoirs of some passages of his 
life, had been committed to writing at the 
time ; and that such written account) bad by 
both authors been occasionally admitted into 
their histories. Either supposition is perfectly 
consistent with the acknowledged formation 
of Saint Luke’s narrative, who professes not 
to write os an eye-witness, but to have inves¬ 
tigated the original of every account which he 
delivers; in other words to have collected 
them from such documents and testimonies, 
as ho, who had the best opportunities of 
making inquiries, judged to be authentic. 
Therefore, allowing that this writer also, in 
some instances, borrowed from the Gospel 
which wo call Matthew's, and once more 
allowing, for the sake of stating tho argument, 
that that Gospel was not the production of the 
author to whom we ascribe it; yet still we 
have, in Saint Luke’s Gospel, a history given 
by a writer immediately connected with the 
transaction, with the witnesses of it, with the 
persons engaged in it, and composed from 
materials which that person, thus situated, 
deemed to be safe sources of intelligence; in 
other words, whatever supposition be made 
c o n ce r n ing any or all the other Gospels, if 
Saint Luke's Gospel bo genuine, we have in it 


a credible evidence of the point which we 
maintain. 

The Gospel acoordmg to Saint John appears 
to be, and la on aU hands fdlowefl to wfe m 


connection, or supposed connection, 
some of toe Gospels, I again repeat *1*% 
before said, that if any one of tho four be 
genuine, we have, in that one, strong ro n ton, 
men the character arid situation of toe writer, 
to believe that we possess toe accounts which 
the original emissaries of the religion delivered. 

Secondly. In treating of the written evi¬ 
dences of Christianity, next to their separate, 
we are to consider their aggregate authority. 
Now, there is in the evangelic history a 
cumulation of testimony which belongs hardly 
to any other history, but which our habitual 
mode of reading the Scriptures sometimes 
causes us to overlook. When a passage, in 
any wise relating to the history of Christ, is 
read to us out of the epistle of Clemens Ro- 
manus. the enistlos of Ignatius, of Polycarp, 


or from any othor writing of that age, we 
are immediately sensible of the confirmation 
which it affords to the Scripturo account. 
Here is a new witness. Now, if we had been 
accustomed to read the Gospel of Matthew 
alone, and had known that of Luke only as 
the generality of Christians know tho writings 
of tho apostolical fathers, that is, had known 
that suen a writing was extant and acknow¬ 
ledged ; when we came for tho first time to 
look into what it contained, and found many 
of the facts which Matthew recorded recorded 
also’there, many other facts of a similar nature 
added, and throughout the whole work the 
same general scries of transactions stated, and 
the same general character of the person who 
was tho subject of tho history preserved, I 
apprehend that we should feel our minds 
strongly impressed by this discovery of fresh 
evidence. We should feel a renewal of the 
same sentiment in first reading the Gospel of 
Saint John. That of Saint Mark perhaps 
would strike us as an abridgment of tho his¬ 
tory with which wo were already acquainted; 
but we should naturally reflect, that if that 
history was abridged by such a person at 


history was abridged by such a person as 
Mark, or by any person of so early on age, it 
afforded one of too highest possible attesta- 
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sive disclosure of^proof would leave us assured, 
that thme must have been at loast some 
reality in a story which not one, but many, 
taken in listui to commit to writing. 
The very existence of four separate histories 
would satisfy us that the subject had. a foun¬ 
dation ; and when, amidst the variety which 
the different information of the different 
writers had supplied to their accounts, dr 
which their different choice and judgment In 
selecting their materials had produced, we 
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observed many facts to stand the same in all; 
of these facts, at least, we should conclude, 
that they wore fixed in their credit and pub¬ 
licity. If, after this, we should come to the 
knowledge of a distinct history, and that also 
of the same age with the rest, taking up the 
subject where the others had left it, ana car- 
[j mug on a narrative of the effects produced in 
the world by the extraordinary causes of 
which we had already been informed, .and 
which effects subsist at ’this day, we should 
think tho reality of the original story in no 
little degree established by this supplement. 
If subsequent inquiries should bring to our 
knowledge, one after another, letters written 
by some of the principal agents in the busi¬ 
ness. upon the business, and during the time 
of tnoir activity and concern in itj assuming 
all along and recognizing the original story, 
agitating the questions that arose out of it, 
pressing the obligations which resulted from 
it, giving advice and directions td those who 
acted upon it; I conceive that we should find, 
in eveiy one of these, a still farther support 
to the conclusion we had formed. At present, 
the weight of this successive confirmation is 
in a great measure unpereeived by us. The 
evidence does not appear to ns what it is; for 
being from our infancy occnstomed to regard 
the New Testament 4 s one book, we see in it 
only one testimony. The whole oeours to ns 
as a tingle evidence; and its different parts, 
not as distinct attestations, but as different 
portions only of tho same. Yet in this con¬ 
ception of the subject, we are certainly mis¬ 
taken ; for the very discrepancies among'the 
several documents which form our volume 
prove, if all other proof wore wanting, that in 
their original composition they were separate, 
and most of them independent productions. 

If we dispose our ideas in a different order, 
the matter stands thus: Whilst the transac¬ 
tion was recent, and the original witnesses 
were at hand to relate it, and whilst the 
apostles were busied in preaching and travel¬ 
ling, in collecting disciples, in forming and 
regulating societies of converts, in supporting 
themselves against opposition; whilst they 
exercised their ministry under the harassings 
of frequent persecution, and in a state of 
almost continual alarm, it is not, probable 
that in this engaged, anxious, and unsettled 
condition of life, they would think imme¬ 
diately of writing histories ftir the information 
of the public tig of posterity . 8 But it is vary 
probable, that'emergencies might draw from 
some of them occasional letters upon the sub¬ 
ject of their mission to converts, or to societies 
of convert^ with which they were connected; 
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or that they might address written discourses 
and exhortations to the disciples of the insti¬ 
tution at large, which would be received and 
read with a respect proportioned to the cha¬ 
racter of the writer. Accounts in the mean¬ 
time would get abroad of the extraordinary 
things that had been passing, written with 
different degrees of information and correct¬ 
ness, The extension of the Christian society, 
which could no longer be instructed by a per¬ 
sonal intercourse with the apostles, and the 
possible circulation of imperfect or erro neous 
narratives, would soon teach some amongst 
them the expediency of Bending forth authen¬ 
tic memoirs of tho life and doetrine of their 
Master. When accounts appeared authorized 
by the name, and credit, ana situation of the 
writers, recommended or recognized by the 
apostles and first preachers of the religion, or 
found to coincide with what the apostles and 
first preaohers of the religion had taught, 
other accounts would fail into disuse and ne¬ 
glect ; whilst these, maintaining their repu¬ 
tation (as, if genuine and well-founded, they 
would do; under the test of time, inquiry, 
and contradiction, might be expected to make 
their way into the hands of Christians of all 
countries of the world. 

This seems the natural progress of the 
business; and with this the records in our 
possession, and the evidence concerning them, 
correspond. We have remaining, in the first 
place, many letters of tho kind above de¬ 
scribed, which have been preserved with a 
care and fidelity answoring to the respect 
with which wc may suppose that such letters 
would be received. But as these letters were 
not written to prove the truth of tho Chris¬ 
tian religion, in tho sense in which we regard 
that question ; nor to convey information of 
facts, of whieh those to whom the letters were 
written had been previously informed; we 
are not to look in them for any thing more i 
than incidental allusions to the Christian his- j 
tory. We are able, however, to gather from 1 
these documents various particular attestations 1 
which have been already enumerated; and ; 
this is a species of written evidence, as far as 
it goes, in the highest degree satisfactory, and 1 
in point of time perhaps tho first. But for I 
onr more circumstantial information, we have, j 
in Uie next place, five direct histories, bearing 1 
the names of persons acquainted, by their 
situation, with the truth of what they relate, 
and three of them purporting, in the very 
body of the narrative, to he written by such 
persons; of whieh hooks we know, that some 
were in the hands of those who were contem¬ 
poraries of the apostles, and that in the age 
immediately posterior to that, they were m 
the bands, we may say,- of every one, and 
Teceived by Christians with so much respect 
and deference, as to be constantly quoted and { 
referred to by them, without any doubt of ; 
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Hip truth of their accounts. They were treated 
as such histories, proceeding from such autho¬ 
rities, might expect to be treated. In the 
preface to one of our histories, wo have inti¬ 
mations left us of the existence of some 
ancient accounts whuh aio now lost. There 
is nothing in this circumstance that can sur¬ 
prise us. It was to be expected, from the 
magnitude and novelty of the occasion, that 
such accounts would swarm. When better 
accounts came forth, those died away. Our 
pr esent histories superseded others. They 
soon acquired a character and established a 
reputation which docs not appear to have 
belonged to nny other: that, at least, can be 
proved concerning them, which cannot ho 
proved concerning any other. 

, But to return to the point which led to 
these reflections. By considering our records 
I in cither of the two views in which wo have 
j represented them, we shall perceive tliat wo 
! possess a collection of proof*, and not a naked 

I or solitary testimony ; and that tho written 
i evidence is of such a kind, and comes to us in 
i such a state, as the natural order and progress 

II of tilings, in tho infancy of the institution, 
might be expected to produce. 

1 Thirdly, The genuineness of the historical 
hooks of the New Testament is undoubtedly 
a point of importance, because the strength of 
their evidence is augmented by our know¬ 
ledge of the situation of their authors, their 
' relation to the subject, and the part which 
ij they sustained in the transaction : and the 
i testimonies which we are able to produce, 

I compose a firm ground of persuasion, that the 

I Gospels were written by the persons whose 
'| names they bear. Nevertheless, I must be 

II allowed to state, that to the argument which 
'J I am endeavouring to maintain, this point is 
! not essential; I mean, so essential, as that tho 
I fate of the argument depends upon it. The 
J question before us is, whether tho Gospels 
i exhibit tho story which the apostles and first 
j emissaries of the religion published, and for 
> which they acted and suffered in the manner 
i in which, for some miraculous story or other, 

I they did act and suffer. Now, let ns suppose 
j that we possessed no other information con- 

' ceruing these books than that they were 
| written by early disciples of Christianity; 

that they were known and read during the 
I time, or near the time, of the original apostles 
I of the religion ; that by Christians whom the 
apostles instructed, by societies of Christians 
which the apostles founded, these books were 
i received, (by which term received, I mean, 
that they were believed to contain authentic 
j accounts of the transactions upon which the 
religion rested, and accounts which were 
' accordingly used, repeated, and relied upon,) 

I this reception would he a valid proof that 
these hooks, whoever wore the authors of 
them;* must hare accorded with what the 
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apostles taught. A reception by Hie first race . 
of Christians, is evidence that they agreed 
with what the first teachers of the religion 
delivered. In particular, if they had not 
agreed with what tho apostles themselves ! 
preached, how could they have gained credit 
iu churches and societies which tho apostles ! 
established 1 * 

Now, the fact of their early existence, and 
not only of their .existence, but their reputa¬ 
tion, is made out by some ancient testimonies 
which do not happen to specify the names of 
the writers: add to which, what hath boon 
already hinted, that two out of the four Gos¬ 
pels contain averments iu the body of the 
history, which, though they do not disclose 
the names, fix the time anil situation of the 
authors, namely, that one was written by an 
eyewitness of tho sufferings of Christ, the 
other by a contemporary of the apostles. lit 
the Gospel of Saiut John, (xix. 30,) after 
describing the crucifixion, with the particular 
circumstance of piercing Christ’s side with a 
spear, the historian odds, as for himself, "and 
he that saw it bare record : and his record is 
true, and he knoweth that he Miith true, that ye 
might believe.” Again, (xxi. 24,) after relat¬ 
ing a conversation which passed between Peter 
and “ the disciple,” as It is there expressed, 

M whom Jesus loved,” it is added, “ this Is the 
disciple which testifieth of these things, and 
wrote theso things.” This testimony, let it 
be remarked, is not the less worthy of regard, 
because it is, in one view, Imperfect. The 
namo is not mentioned; which, if a fraudulent 
purpose had been intended, would have been | 
done. Tho third of our present Gospels pur- [ 
ports to have been written by tho person who ( 
wrote the Acts of the Apostles ; in which lat- i 
ter history, or rather latter part of the same , 
history, the author, by using in various places ' 
the first person plural, declares himself to have j : 
beema contemporary of all, and a companion of 
onS, of the original preachers of tho religion. 
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Nor forgetting, therefore, what credit is dim 
to the evangelical history, supposing even mgr 
one of the four Gospels to be genuine; what 
credit is due to the Gospels, eras Supposing j 
nothing to be known concerning bed 
that they were written by emly #>:;'• 0m of j 
tho religion, and received with by ! 

early Christian churches; more especially not 
c 
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forgetting what credit is due to the New Tes¬ 
tament in its capacity of cumulative evidence; 
we now proceed to state the proper and dis¬ 
tinct proofs, which show not only the general 
value of these records, but their specific 
authority, and the high probability there is, 
that they actually came from the persona whose 


names they bear. 

There are, however, a few preliminary 
reflections by which wo naay draw up with 
more regularity to the propositions upon 
| which the close and particular discussion of 
| the subject depends. Of which nature are 
the following: 

I I. We are able to produce a great number 
| of ancient manuscripts, found in many diffe- 
! rent countries, and in countries widely distant 
! from each other, ail of them anterior to the 
art of printing, some cortainly seven or eight 
hundred years old, and some which have been 
preserved probably abofto a thousand years. 1 
We have also many ancient versions of these 
books, and some of them into languages which 
are not at present, nor for many ages havo 
been, spoken in any part of the world. The 
existence of these manuscripts and versions 
proves that the Scriptures were not the pro¬ 
duction of any modern contrivance. It does 
1 away also tho uncertainty which hangs over 
such publications as the works, real or pre¬ 
tended, of Ossian and Rowley, in which the 
editors are challenged to produce their manu¬ 
scripts, and to show whero they obtained 
their copios. Tho number of manuscripts, far 
exceeding those of any other book, and their 
wide dispersion, afford an argument, in Boj/k 
measure to tho senses, that the Scriptures 
anciently, in like manner as at this day, were 
more read and sought after than any other 
books, and that also in many different coun¬ 
tries. The greatest part of spurious Christian 
writings aro utterly lost, the rest preserved by 
some single manuscript. There is weight also 
in Dr Bentley’s observation, that tho Now 
Testament has suffered less injury by the 
errors of transcribers, than the works of any 
profane author of the same size and antiquity; 
that is, there never was any writing, m the 
preservation and purity of which the world 
was so interested or so careful. 

II. An argument of great weight with those 
( who are judges of the proofs upon which it is 
founded, aud capable, through their testimony, 

|! of being addressed to every understanding, is 
,! that which arises from the style and language 
! of tho New Testament. It is just such a 
language as might be expected from tho 
apostles, from persons of their age and m 
their situation, aud from no other persons. 
It is the stylo neither of classic authors, nor 
of the ancient Christian fathers, but Greek 
coming from men of Hebrew origin; abound- 

■ The Alexandrian nuanincript. MW in the Brittah Milanas. 
«hm written probably In the fourth or fifth century 


ing, that is, with Hebraic and Syriac idioms, 
such as would naturally be found in the 
writings of men who used a language spoken 
indeed where they lived, but not the common 
dialect of the country. This happy peculiarity 
is a strbng proof of the genuineness of these 
writings : for who should forge them ? Tho 
Christian fathers were for the most part totally 
ignorant of Hebrew, and therefore were not 
likely to insert Hebraisms and Syriasms into 
tboir writings. The few who had a know¬ 
ledge of the Hebrew, as Justin Martyr, Origon, 
and Epiphanius, wrote in a language which 
bears no resemblance to that of the New 
Testament. Tho Nazarenes, who understood 
Hebrew, used chiefly, perhaps almost entirely, 
the Gospel of Saint Matthew, and therefore 
cannot be suspected of forging the rest of the 
sacred writings. The argument, at any rate, 
proves the antiquity of those books; that they 
belonged to the age of the apostles ; that they 
could be composed indeed in no other. 2 

III. Why should we question tho genuine¬ 
ness of these books ? Is it for that they con¬ 
tain accounts of supernatural events ? I 
apprehend that this, at the bottom, is the 
real, though secret, cause of our hesitation 
about them; for, had the writings inscribed 
with the names of Matthew and John, related 
nothing but ordinary history, there would 
have been no more' doubt whether theso 
writings were theirs, than there is concerning 
the acknowledged works of Josephus or Philo; 
that is, there would have been no doubt at all. 
Now it ought to be considered that this reason, 
however it may apply to the credit which is 
givon to a writers judgment or veracity, 
affects the question of genuineness very indi¬ 
rectly. The works of Bede exhibit many 
wonderful relations: but who, for that reason, 
doubts that they were written by Bede 1 The 
same of a multitude of other authors. To 
which may be added, that we ask no more for 
our books than what wo allow to other books 
in some sort similar to ours : we do not deny 
the genuineness of the Koran ; we admit that 
the history of Apollonius Tyanseus, purport¬ 
ing to be written by Philostratus, was really 
written by Philostratus. 

IV. If it had been an easy thing in the 
early times of the institution to have forged 
Christian writings, and to have obtained cur¬ 
rency and reception to the forgeries, we should 
have had many appearing in the name of 
Christ himself. No writings would have been 
received with so much avidity and respect as 
these: consequently none afforded so great 
temptation to forgery. Yet have we heard 
but of one attempt of this sort, deserving of the 
smallest notice, that in a piece of a very few 
lines, and bo fax from succeeding, I mean 
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from obtaining acceptance and reputation, or 
an acceptance and reputation in any wise 
similar to that which can be proved to have 
attended the books of the New Testament, 

| that, it is not so much as mentioned by any 
' writer of the first three centuries. The learned 
reader need not be informed that I mean the 
epistle of Christ to Abgarus, king of Edessa, 
found at present in the work of Eusebius, 
(Hist. Eccf. lib. i. c. 15.) as a piece acknow* 
lodged by linn, though not without consider¬ 
able doubt wh enter the whole passage be not 
an interpolation, as it is most certain, that, 
after the publication of Eusebius’s work, this 
epistle was universally rejected.* 

V. If tho ascription of the Gospels to their 
respective authors had been arbitrary or con¬ 
jectural, they would have been ascribed to 
more eminent men. This observation holds 
concerning the first three Gospels, the reputed 
authors of which were enabled, by their situa¬ 
tion, to obtain true intelligence; and were 
likely to dclivor an honest account of what 
they knew, but were persons not distinguished 
in tho history by extraordinary marks of 
notice or commendation. Of tho apostles, I 
hardly know any one of whom less is said 
than of Matthew* or of whom the little that 
is said, is less calculated to magnify his cha¬ 
racter. Of Mark, nothing is said in the 
Gospels ; and what is said of auy person of 
that name in the Acts, and in the Epistles, in 
no part bestows praise or eminence upon 
him. The name of Luke is mentioned only 
iu Saint Paul’s epistles, (Col,, iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 11; Philem. 24.) and that very tran¬ 
siently. The judgment, therefore, which 
assigned those writings to these Authors pro¬ 
ceeded, it may be presumed, upon'proper 
knowledge and evidence, and not upon a vo¬ 
luntary choice of names. 

VI. Christian writers and Christian churches 
appear to have soon arrived at a very general 
agreement upon the subject, and that without 
tho interposition of any public authority. 
When the diversity of opinion, which pre¬ 
vailed, and prevails among Christians in 
other points, is considered, their concurrence 
in the canon of Scripture is remarkable, and 
of great weight, especially as it seems to have 
been the result of private and free inquiry. 
Wo have no knowledge of any interference of 
authority in the question, before the council 
of Laodioea in the year 363. Probably the 
decree of this council rather declared than 


* Augustin, A. a. 896, (De Contests. Evans. & 34,1 had 1 
that the Fagan* pretended to be poss a wea of an epiatla 
Christ to Peter ana Paul; but he bad never seen it, and a 
to doubt of the existence of any such piece, either 
spurious. No other ancient writer mentions ti He i 




regulated the public judgment, or, more pro¬ 


of no more than thirty or forty bishops of 
Lydia and the adjoining countriee. (Lardner, 
Cred. vol. viii. p. 291, &c.) Nor does its 
authority seem to have extended farther; for 
we find numerous Christian writers, after this 
time, discussing the question, “-What books 
were entitled to.be received as Scripture,” 
•with great freedom, upon proper grounds of 
evidence, and without any referenoo to the * 
decision at Laodicca. 

These considerations are not to be neglected: 
but of an argument concerning the genuine¬ 
ness of ancient writings, the substance, un- 1 
donbtedly, and strength, is ancient testi¬ 
mony. , * 

This testimony it is necessary to exhibit 
somewhat in detail; for when Christian 
advocates merely tell us, that wo liavo tho 
same reason for believing the Gospels to bo 
written by tho evangelists whose narnos they 
bear, as wo have for believing tho Commen¬ 
taries to be Ctesar’s, the ASnoid Virgil’s, or the 
Orations Cicero’s, they content themselves 
with an imperfect representation. They state 
nothing more than what is true, but they do 
not state the truth correctly. In tho number, 
variety, and early date of our testimonies, wo 
far exoeed all other ancient books. For one, 
which the most celebrated work of the most 
celebrated Greek or Roman writer can allege, 
■jgo produce many. But then it is more requi¬ 
site in our books, than in theirs, to separate 
and distinguish them from spurious competi¬ 
tors. Tho result, I am convinced, will be 
satisfactory to overy fair inquirer: but this 
circumstanco renders an inquiry necessary. 

In a work, howevpr, like the present, tliero : 
is a difficulty in finding a place for evidence 
of tkis kind. To pursuo the details of proofs 
throughout, would be to transcribe a.great J 
part of Dr Larduer’s eleven octavo volumes ; | 
to leave the argument without proofs, is to 
leave it without effect: for the persuasion 
produced by this species of evidence depends 
upon a view and induction of the particulars 
which compose it. 
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repeat the same propositions in so many 
distinct sections, with the necessary autho¬ 
rities subjoined to each. 4 




upon the subject, which are capable of being 
established by proof: — 

I. That the historical books of the New 


things, the manner in which he notices them, end, above aS, the 
silence, of every preceding writer, rendsr them unworthy of 
ooasideimtbm- 
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ceeds connectedly tom tbit pobtt. 
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; Testament, meaning thereby the four Gospels 
| and the Acts of the Apostles, are quoted, or 
' alluded to, bv a series of Christian writers, 
i' beginning with those who were contemporary 
1 with the apostles, or who immediately fol¬ 
lowed them, and proceeding in close and 
regular succession from their time to the 
! present. 

II. That when they are quoted or alluded 
to, they aro quoted or alluded to with peculiar 

i respect, as books sin generis ,* as possessing an 
, authority which belonged to no other books, 
and as conclusive in all questions and contro¬ 
versies amongst Christians. 

III. That they were, in very early times, 
i collected into a distinct volume. 

' IV. That they were distinguished by ap¬ 
propriate names and titles of respect. 

V. That they wows publicly read and ex¬ 
pounded in the religious assemblies of tho 
I early Christians. 

Vi. That commentaries wore written upon 
, them, harmonies formed out of them, different 
j copies carefully collated, and versions of them 
j made into different languages. 

I VII. That they were received by'Christians 
' of different sects, by many heretics as woll as 
1 catholics, and usually appealed to by both 
sides in the controversies which arose in 
, those days. 

VIII. That the four Gospels, the Acts of 
1 the Apostles, thirteen epistles of Saint Paul, 

tho First Epistle of John, and the First of 
! Peter, wore recolved without doubt, by those 
who doubted concerning the other books 
which are included in our present canon. • 

IX. That the Gospels were attacked by the 
early adversaries or Christianity, as books 
containing tbe accounts upon which the reli¬ 
gion was founded. 

X. That formal catalogues of authentic 
Scriptures were published ; in all which our 
present sacred histories were included. « ( 

XI. That these propositions cannot' be 
affirmed of any other books claiming to be 
books of Scripture: by which are meant 
those books which are commonly called Apo¬ 
cryphal Books of the New Testament. 


SECTION I. 

The kieitrkalbooksqftke New Testament—meaning thereby Ike 
four Qoepcte ami flu ACft of the Apostles—are quoted, or 
illud rt to, if a ttrtee of Christum writers, beginning with 
Mom toko were contemporary with the apostles, or who imme¬ 
diately /Mowed them, ami proceeding in Ohio and regular 
eneotteUm from their tme to the pretent, ■„ 

The medium of proof stated in this propo¬ 
sition is, of ail others, the most unqusstiocslk, 
the least liable to any practices of fraud, and 
is not diminished by the lapse of ages. Bishop 
Burnet, in the History of his Own Times, 


I inserts various extracts from Lord Clarendon’s i 
History. One such insertion is a proof, that j 
Lord Clarendon's History was extaBt at the I 
time wlien Bishop Burnet wrote, that it had , 
been read by Bishop Burnet, that it was 
received by Bishop Burnet as a work of Lord 
Clarendon, and also regarded by him as an 
authentic account of tho transactions which it 
relates; and it will be a proof of these points 
a thousand years hence, or as long as the 
books exist. Quintilian lmving quoted as 
Cicero's, that well known trait of dissembled ‘ 
vanity: — 

Si quid ert In me fneenll, Indices, quod soutio quam ait . 
exlguuiqQ uint lib. xl c 1. 

the quotation would be strong evidence, were 
therenuy doubt, that the oration, which opens 
with this address, actually came from Cicero’s I 
pen. These instances, however simple, may 
serve to point out to a reader, who is little 
accustomed to such researches, the nature and 
value of the argument. 

Tho testimonies which we have to bring 
forward under this proposition are the fol¬ 
lowing i 

I. There is extant an epistle ascribed to 
Barnabas, 1 tho companion of Paul. It is 
quoted as tho epistle of Barnabas, by Clement 
of Alexandria, a. d. cvciv ; by Origen, a. j>. 
rexxx. It is mentioned by Eusebius, a. n. 
cccxv, and by Jerome, a. d. cccxcu, as an 
ancient work m their time, bearing the name 
of Barnabas, and as well known and read 
amongst Christians, though not accounted a 
part of Scripture. It purports to have becu 
written soon after the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, during the calamities which followed 
that disastft; and it bears the jJmracter of 
the age to which it professes to belong. 

In .this epistle appears tho following re¬ 
markable passage : — “ Let us, therefore, be¬ 
ware, lest it come upon us, as it is written , 
There are -many called, few chosen.” From 
the expression “as it is written,” we infer 
with certainty, that at the time when tho 
author of this epistle lived, there was a book 
extant, well known to Christians, and of 
authority amongst them, containing these 
words:—“ Many are called, few chosen.” 
Such a book is our present Gospel of Saiut 
Matthew, in which this text is twice found, 
(Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 14,) and is found in no 
other book now known. There is a farther 
observation to be made upon the terms of tbe 

S uotatiou. Tbe writer of the epistle was a 
ew. The phrase “ it is written,” was tbe 
very form in which the Jews quoted their 
Scriptures. It is not probable, therefore, that 
he would have used this phrase, and without 
qualification, of any books bnt what had 
acquired a kind of scriptural authority. If 

i latinos, Cmd. «St 174®. vel f. p. S3, Sto. The reader wffl 
nlnerv* from the rafartnottt, that th» material! at theee «eethm« 
are klmoM antirety extracted from Dr Lentoer'l work; Mr office 
cutulMeC la aftoogetuenl utd (election. * 
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the passage remarked in this ancient writing 
had been found in one of Saint Paul’s Epistles, 
it would have been esteemed by every one a 
high testimony to Sainf Matthew’s Gospel. 
It ought, therefore, to be remembered, that 
the writing in which it is found was probably 
by very few years posterior to those of Saint 
Paul. 

Beside this passage, there are also in the 
epistle before us several others, in which the 
sentiment is the same with what we meet 
with in Saint Matthew’s Gospel, and two or 
three in which we recognize the same words. 
In particular, tho author of the epistle repeats 
the precept, “ Give to every one that asketh 
thcc, ” (Matt. v. 42 ;) and saith that Christ 
chose as his apostles, who were to preach the 
Gospel, wen who were great sinners, that he 
imgnt show that he come “not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance,’’ (Matt, 
ix. 13.) 

II. We arc in possession of an epistle 
written by Clement, bishop of Rome, (Lordlier, 
Crod. vol. i. p. 62, &c.) wuom ancient writers, 
without any doubt or scruple, assert to havo 
boon the Clement whom Saint Paul mentions, 
Phil. iv. 3; “with Clement also, and other 
my fellow-labourers, whose names are in tho 
book of life." This epistle is spoken of by tho 
ancients as an epistle acknowledged by all; 
and, as Ironeeus well represents its value, 
“written by Clement, who had seen the 
blessed apostles, and conversed with them : 
who had the preaching of the apostles still 
sounding in his cars, and their traditions 
before his eyes.” It is addressed to the church 
of Corinth ; and what alone may seem almost 
decisive of rta-authenticity, Dionysius, bishop 
of Corinth, abont the year 170, that is, about 
eighty or ninety years aftor tho epistle was 
written, bears witness, “that it had been 
wont to be read in that church from ancient 
times.” 

This epistle affords, amongst others, the 
following valuable passages : — “ Especially* 
remembering the words of the Lord Jesus 
which he snake, teaching gentleness and long* 
suffering: for thus he said, * 1 Be ye merciful, 
that ye mav obtain mercy; forgive, that it 
may be forgiven unto yon ; as you do, so shall 
it be done unto you ; as you give, so shall it bo 
given unto you ; as ye judge, so shall yo be 
judged : as ye allow kindness, so shall kindness 
be shown unto yon; with what measure ye 
mete, with the same shall it be measured to 
you.’ By this command, and by these rules, 
let us establish ourselves, that we may always 
walk obediently to his holy words.” 

Again : “ Remember the words of the Lord 


* “ BleMad an the nurd fill, for they elioll obtain tuenoy,** 
Matt * 7. “ Foigtve, and ye ohgU be forgiven, give, end It 
■hall he given unto you,” Imke, w. 37, 38 “ Judge not, that 
}e bo not Judged; for with what Judgment ye Judge, ye Hindi be 
Judged fluid with what tneuure ye mete, h eball he m r ew ire d 
to you again,” Matt. ril. 1, S, 


Jejjfus, for he said, *Wo to that man by 
whom offences come; it were better for him 
that he had not been born, than that he 
should offend one of my elect; it were better 
for hitn that a millstone should be tied about 
his neck, and that he should be drowned in 
the sea, than that ho should offend one of my 
little ones.’ ” 8 

In both these passages, we perceive the 
high respect paid «to the words of Christ, ns 
recorded by the evangelist *. *“ Remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus; by this command, 
and by these rules, let us establish ourselves, 
that we may always walk obediently to his 
holy words.” We perceive also in Clement a 
total unconsciousness of doubt, whether these 
were .the real words of Christ, which are read 
as such in the Gospels. This observation 
indeed belongs to the whole series of testi¬ 
mony, and especially to the most ancient 
part of it. Whenever any thing now read in 
the Gospels is met with in an early Christian 
writing, it is always observed to stand there 
as acknowledged truth, that is, to bo intro¬ 
duced without hesitation, doubt, or apology. 
It is to bo observed also, that as this epistle 
was written in tho name of the church of 
Rome, and addressed to the church of Corinth, 
it ought to Ivo taken as exhibiting the judg¬ 
ment not only of Clement, who drew up the 
letter, but or these churches themselves, at 
least as to tho authority of the books re¬ 
ferred to. 

It may be said, that, ns Clement has not 
used words of quotation, it is not certain that 
hoTefers to any book whatever. The words 
of Christ, which he has put down, he might 
himself have heard from toe apostles, or might 
have received through the ordinary medium 
of oral tradition. This has been said: but 
that no such inference can lie drawn from the 
absence of words of quotation, is proved by 
the^riiree following considerations : First, that 
Clement, in the very same manner, namely, 
without any marie of reference, uses a passage 
now found in the Epistle to the Romans, 
(Rom. i: 20 ;) which passage, from the pecu¬ 
liarity of the words which compose it, and from 
their order, it is manifest that he must have 
taken from the book. The same remark may 
l)e repeated of seme very singular sentiments 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Secondly, that 
there are many sentences of Saint Paul's First. 
Epistle to the Corinthians standing in Cle¬ 
ment’s epistle without any sign of quotation, 
which yet certainly arq quotations; because 
it appears that Clement had Sunt Raul** 
epistle before him, inasmuch as in one place 


■ Matt. zvIlL S’ 11 But whoMchat! offend on* at there Uttle 
one, which beltave In ine, it were b ttcr for him Out a mlllotona 
were lisnged about liii neck, and that he were coat Into the tea.” j 
Hie latter part of the paMOge in Clement agree* more erectly 
with Luke, xvii. 1 . “It were better (of bin that a tnllWona 
were hanged about hn neck, and lie apt into the *ea. than that 
lie ahnuld offend one of time little one*.” 
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he mentions it in terms too express to leave vs 
in any doubt: “ Take into your hands the 
epistle of the blessed Apostle Paul.” Thirdly, 
that this method of adopting words of Scrip¬ 
ture without reference or acknowledgment, 
was, as will appear in the sequel, a method 
in general use amongst the most aneient 
! Christian writers. These analogies not only 
j repel the objection, but cast tho presumption 
i on the other side, and afford a considerable 
degree of positive proof, that the words in 
question have been borrowod from the places 
of Scripture in which wo now find them. 

But take it, if you will, the other way, that 
Clement had heard these words from the 
apostles or first teachers of Christianity ; with 
respect to the precise point of our argument, 
namely, that the Scriptures contain what the 
apostles taught, this supposition may serve 
almost as well. 

III. Near the conclusion of tho Epistle to 
the Romans, Saint Paul, amongst others, sends 
the following salutation : “ Salute Asyncritus, 
Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, and the 
brethren which are with them.” 

Of Hermas, who appears in this catalogue 
of Roman Christians as contemporary with 
Saint Paul, a book bearing the name, and it 
is most probable rightly, is still remaining. 
It is called tho Shopuerdor Pastor of Hermas, 
(Lardner, Cred. vof. i. p. 111.) Its antiquity 
is incontestable, from the quotations of it in 
Iremcus, a. ». 178; Cloment of Alexandria, 
a. ». 194 ; Tertullian, a. d. 200 ; Origen, a. n. 
230. The notes of timo extant in the epistle 
itsolf, agree with its title, and with the testi¬ 
monies concerning it, for it purports to have 
been written during the lifetime of Clement. 

In this piece arc tacit allusions to Saint 
Matthew’s, Saint Luke’s, and Saint John’s 
Gospels; that is to say, there are applications 
of thoughts and Expressions found in these 
Gospels, without citing tho place or winter 
from which they were taken. In this form 
appear in Hennas the confessing and denying 
of Christ, (Mat. x. 32, 33; or Luke, xii. 8, 9;) 
the parable of the seed sown, (Mat. jrfii. 3, or 
Luke, viii. 6 ;) the comparison of Christ's 
disciples to little children ; the saying, “ He 
that putteth away his wife and marrieth an¬ 
other, eommitteth adultery,” (Luke,xvi. 18;) 
the singular expression, “ having received ail 
power From his Father,” in probable allusion 
to Mat. xxviii. 18; and Christ being the 
“gato,” or only way of coming “ to God,” in 

! >lain allusion to John, x$v. 0; ,x. 7, 9. 
L'hcre is also a probable allusion to Acts, v. 32. 

This piece is the representation of a vision, 
and has by many been accounted a weak and 
fanciful performance. I therefore observe, 
that the character of the writing has little to 
do with the purpose for which we adduce it. 
It is the age in which it was composed, that 
gives tho value to its testimony. 


IV. Ignatius, as'it is testified by aneient 
Christian writers, became Bishop of Antioch 
about thirty-seven years after Christ’s ascen¬ 
sion ; and therefore, from his time, and place, 
and station, it is probable that he had known 
8nd conversed with many of the apostles. 
Epistles of Ignatiusare referred to by Poly carp, 
his contemporary. Passages found in the 
epistles now extant under his name, arc quoted 
by Ironseus, a. d. 178 : by Origen, a. d. 230 : 
and tho occasion of writing the epistles is 
given at large by Eusebius and Jerome. What 
are called the smaller epistles of Ignatius, are 
generally deemed to be those which were read 
by Ironseus, Origen, and Eusebius. (Lardner, 
Cred. vol. i. p. 147.) 

In these epistles are various undoubted 
allusions to the Gospels of Saint Matthew and 
Saint John; yet so far of the same form with 
those in the preceding articles, that, like them, 
they are not accompanied with marks of quo¬ 
tation. 

Of these allusions tho following are clear 
specimens. 

f “Christ was baptized of John, that 
| all righteousness might be fulfilled by 
Matt.*\ him” 

“ Be ye wise as serpents in all things, 
, and harmless as a dove.” 

’ “Yet the Spirit is not deceived, 
being from God : for it knows whence 
it comes, and whither it goes.” 

John . 6 < “He (Christ) is the door of tho 

Father, by which enter in Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, and the apostles, 
the church.” 

As to tho manner of quotation, this is 
observable:—Ignatius, in one pla«e, speaks of 
Saint Paul in terms of high respect, and 
quotes his Epistle to the Ephesians by name ; 
yet. in several other places, he borrows words 
and sentiments from tho same epistle without 
mentioning it; which shows, that this aas 
his general manner of using and applying 
writings then extant, and then of high 
authority. 

V. Polycarp (Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 192,) 
had been taught by the apostles; had con¬ 
vened with many who had seen Christ; was 

t • ii ' • i . i _ _ e 


also by the apostles appointed Bishop of 
Smyrna. This testimony cdhCerning Poly- • 
carp is giveu by Irenmus, who in his youth 
hod aeon him: “ I can tell the place (saith 
Ironseus) in which the blessed Polycarp sat 
and taught, and his going out and coming in, 
and the manner of his life, and the form of 
his person, and the discourses he made to tho 


* Chap, tli IS: “ For thin It bccometh os to fulfil all light- 
eoameaa”. 

Chap. x. 18; " Be ye therefore wise at serpents, and harmlew 
aadovea.” 

t> Chap. fit 8: " The wind blowoth wheie It llsleth, and thou 
heweet the Mund thereof, hut canet not tell whence ft eomelh 
and ir hither it poeth / to U every one that it bom of the Spirit ” 

Chap x. 9: “ 1 am the door; by no If any man enM^ln, ha 
tbnfi be mved.” 
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! people, and how he related his conversation 
| with John, and others who had seen the 
l Lord, and how he related their savings, and 
j what he had heard concerning the Lord, both 
concerning his miracles and his doctrine, as 
, he had received them from the eyewitnesses 
of the Word of life; all which Polycarp related 
j agreeable to the Scriptures.” 

Of Polycarp, whose proximity to the age 
; and country and persons of the apostles is 
; thus attested, we have one undoubted epistle 
remaining. And this, though a short letter, 
contains nearly forty clear allusions to books 
of the New Testament; which is strong evil 
dence of the respect which Christians of that 
age bore for these books. 

Amongst these, although the "writings of 
Saint Paul are more frequently used by Poly¬ 
carp than any other parts of Scripture, there 
are copious allusions to the Gospel of Saint 
Matthew, some to passages found in the Gos¬ 
pels both of Matthew and Luke, and some 
which more nearly resemble the words in 
Luke. 

I select the following, as fixing the autho¬ 
rity of the Lord’s prayer, and tlie use of it 
amongst the primitive Christians: “ If there¬ 
fore we pray the Lord, that he will forgioe us, 
we ought also to forgive 

“ With supplication beseeching the all-seeing 
God not to lead us into temptation .” 

And the following, for the sake of repeating 
an observation already made, that words or 
our Lord, found in our Gospels, were at this 
early day quoted as spoken by him ; and not 
only so, but quoted with so little question or 
consciousness of doubt about their being really 
his words, as.Jiot even to mention, much less 
to canvass, the authority from which they 
wero taken ; 

“But remembering what the Lord said, 
teaching, Judge not, that ye be not judged; 
forgive, and yo shall be forgiven ; be ye mer¬ 
ciful, that ye may obtain mercy; with what 
measure ye mete, it shall lie measured to you* 
again,” (Mat. vii. 1, 2. v. 7; Luke, vi. 37,38.) 

Supposing Polycarp to have had these words 
from the books in which we now find them, 
it is manifest that those books were considered 
by him, and, as he thought, considered by 
lus readers, as authentic accounts of Christ’s 
discourses: and that that point was incontest¬ 
able. 

The following is a decisive, though what 
we call a tacit, reference to Saint Peter’s 
speech in the Acts of the Apostles“ whom 
God hath raised, having loosed the pains of 
death,” (Acts, ii. 24.) 

VI. Papias, (Lardner, Crod. vol. i. p. 239.) 


in a manner which proves that these Gospels 
mnst have publicly borne the names of these 
authors at that time, and probably long 
before; for Papias does not say thatone Gospel 
was written by Matthew and another by 
Mark; but, assuming this as perfectly well 
known, he tells us from what materials Mark 
collected his account, namely, from Peter’s 
preaching, and in what language Matthew . 
wrote, namely, in Jlobsew. whether Papias 
was well informed in this statement, or not j 
to the point for which 1 produce this testi¬ 
mony, namely, that these books boro these 
names at. this time, his authority is compteto. 

The writers hitherto alleged, had all lived 
and conversed with some of the apostles. The 
works of theirs which remain, are in geuoral 
very short pieces, yet rendered extremely 
valuable by their antiquity; and none, short 
as they are, but what contain some important 
testimony to our historical Scriptures.* 5 

VII. Not long after these, that is, not much 
more than twenty years after the last, follows 
Justin Martyr, (Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 2o8.) 
His remaining works aro much larger than 
any that have yet been noticed. Although 
the nature of his two principal writings, one 
of which was addressed to heathens, and the 
other was a conference with a Jew, did not 
leachhim to such frequont appeals to Christian 
books, as would have appeared in a discourse j 
intended for Christian readers; we neverthe¬ 
less reckon up in them between twenty and i 
thirty quotations of the Gospels and Acts of ! 
the Apostles, certain, distinct, and copious : if 
cash verse be counted separately, a much 
greater number; if each expression, a very 
great one. 7 

Wc meet 'with quotations of three of the j 
Gospels within the compass of half a page ; j 
“ And in other words lie says, Depart frpm 
me into outor darkness, which the Father 
hath, prepared for Satan and his angels,” 
(wnicfi is from Matthew, xxv. 41.) “ And 
again ho said in other words, I give unto you i 
powor to tread upon serpents, and Boorpions, ■' 
and venomous beasts, and upon all the power ■ 
of the’ enemy,” (this from Luke, x. 10.) 

“ And before he was crucified, he said. The 
Son of Man must suffer many things, and be , 
rejected of the Scribes and Pharisees, and bo i 
crucified, and rise again Hie third day,” (this 1 
from Mark, will. 31.) J 

* This the quotation an more tldnty strown In then, than In : 
tns writings of the nest and of succeeding nges, it In s good 1 
menMra accounted tor by the observation, that the Scriptures of '■ 


mmm. 


tide came to Ik the cate. 


a work now lost, expressly ascribes the 
respdbtive Gospels to Matthew and Mark; and 


wtpercelre 
a* well ns 


i " He met our present canon, and parUauMely oar four 
Ooapels, continually, I dare say, stew tm hundred times." 
Jones s Mew and Full Method. Append, vol. 1. p. ABB. ed. 1726. 
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l In another place, Justin quotes a passage in 
,1 tho history of Christ’s birth, as delivered by 
1 Matthew and John, and fortifies his quotation 
I by this remarkable testimony: “ As they have 
taught, who have written the history of all 
things concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ: 
and we believe them.” 

Quotations are also found from the Gospel 
of Saint John. 

What, moreover, seems extremely matorial 
to bo observed is, that in all Justin’s works, 

; ironi which might be extracted almost a 
complete life of Christ, tliore are but two 
I instances in which he rofers to any thing as 
| said or dono by Christ, which is not related 
I concerning him in our present Gospels: which 
shows, that these Gospels, and these wo may 
say alone, were the authorities from which 
, the Christians of tiiat day drew the informa- 
, tion upon which they depended. One of 
thoso instances is of a saying of Christ, not 
met with in any book now extant." Tho 
other, of a circumstanco in Christ’s baptism, 
namely, a fiery or luminous appearance upon 
the water, which, according to Epiphanius, is 
noticed in the Gospel of the Hebrews : and 
I which might bo true : but which, whether 
| true or false, is mentioned by Justin, with a 
1 plain murk of diminution when compared 
i w ith what he quotes ns resting upon Scripture 

I authority. The reader will advert to this 
; distinction : “ And then, when Jesus came to 
: the river Jordan, where John was baptizing, 

as Jesus descended into the water, a fire also 

II was kindled in Jordan ; and when he came 
! up out of tho water, the apostles of tins Q)tr 

Christ have untfen, that the Holy Ghost 
lighted upon him as a dove.” 

All tho references in Justin are made 
w'ithout mentioning tho author; which proves 
that these books well' perfectly notorious, and 
that there were no other accounts of Christ 
then extant, or, at least, no others so received 
and credited, as to make it necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish theso from the rest. 

But although Justin mentions not the 
author’s name, he calls the books, “ Memoirs 
composed by tho Apostles “ Memoirs com¬ 
posed by the Apostles and their companions 
which descriptions, the latter especially, ex¬ 
actly suit with the titles which the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles now bear. 

VIII. liegesippus (Lardner, Cred, vol. i. 

| 8 " Wherefore eleo our Lord Jenit Cliriet h»s mid. In whet- 

l mover I shall find you, in the same I will also judge you.” Pos- 
i stilly Justin designed not toqttott any text, but to represent tl»e 
j sense of many of our Lead's myfngs. Fubrtclm has observed, 
that this mying has been quoted by mum writers, and that Justin 
is the only one who ascribes it to our Lord, and that perhaps by 
a silo of his memory 

Words resembling these are road repeatedly In Erekloi: “ I 
, will judge them according to their ways.” (vil. .1; xxxtli 20.1 
! It Is remarkable that Justin had Just before expressly quoted 
I Ksehiel Mr Jones upon tills circumstance founded a coqfocture, 

1 that Justin wrote only “ the Lord hath said,”intending to quote 
1 she words of Uod, or rather the sense of those words iti Exekiel * 

■ and that snow transcriber, imagining these to be the words of 
Christ, inserted in his copy tho addition •< Jesui Christ." VoLl 
p. S39. ' 
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314) come about thirtr years after Justin '[ 
is testimony is remarkable only for this i 
particular; that he relates of himself, that j 
travelling from Palestine to Rome, he visited, i 
on his journey, many bishops ; and that “ in i 
every succession, and in every city, the sanio 
doctrine is taught, which the Law, and tho , 
Prophets, and tho Lord toacheth.” This is an < j 
important attestation, from good authority, ; 
and of high antiquity. It is generally under- ( 
stood that by the word “ Lord,” liegesippus , 
intended some writing or writings, containing 
the teaching of Christ, in which sense alone 
the term combines with the other terms “ Law , 
and Prophets,” which denote wiitings ; and, 
together with them, admit of tho veib 
“ toacheth” in the present tense. Then, that 
these writings were some or all of the books of , 
the New Testament, is rendered probable from 
hence, that in the fragments of his works, 
which are preserved in Eusebius and m a 
writer of the ninth century, enough, though 
it bo little, is left to show, that liegesippus 
expressed divers things in the style of tho 
Gospels and of tho Acts of the Apostles ; that 
he referred to the history in the second chap¬ 
ter of Matthew, and recited a text of that 
Gospel as sjiokeu by our Lord. ! 

IX. At this time, namely, about tlic year i 
170, tho churches of Lyons ami Vienne, in 
France, sent a relation of the sufferings of their 
martyrs to tho churches of Asia and Phngia, 
(Lardner, Cred. vol. i. j>. 332.) The epistle 

is preserved entire by Eusebius. And what 
carries in some measure the testimony of theso 
churches to a higher age, is, that they had now 
for their bishop, Pothinus, who was ninety 
years old, and whose early life cQti«cqueiiily 
must havo immediately joined on w ith tho 
times of the apostles. In this epistle are 
exact references to the Gospels of Luke and 
John, and to the Acts of tho-Apostles; the 
form of reference the same as in all the pre¬ 
ceding articles. That from Saint John is in 
these words : ‘‘Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by the Lord, that whosoever 
killcth yon, will think that he doeth God 
service,” (John, xvi. 2.) 

X. The evidence now opens upon us full 
and clear. Irenseus (Lardner, vol. i. p. 344) 
succeeded Pothinus as Bishop of Lyons. In 
his youth he had been a disciple of Polycarp, 
who was a disciple of John, in the time in 
which he lived, he was distant not much 
more than a century from the publication of 
the Gospels; in his instruction, only by one 
step separated from the persons of tho 
apostles. He asserts of himself and his con- i 
temporaries, that they were able to reckon \ 
up, in all the principal churches, the succes- , 
sion of bishops from the first, (Adv. Hsercs. ; 
1. iii. c. 3 .) I remark these particulars con- ; 
corning Irenseus with more formality than 
usual; because the testimony whieh'-this i 
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' writer affords to the historical books of tho 
New Testament, to their authority, and to the 
, titles which they bear, is express, positive, 

: and exclusive. One principal passage, in 
which this testimony is contained, opens with 
a precise assertion of the point which we have 
laid down as the foundation of our argument, 
namely, that the story which the Gospels 
exhibit, is tho story which the Rpostles told. 
“ We have not received,” saitk Irenteus, “ the 
i knowledge of the way of our salvation by any 
1 others than those by whom tho Gospel has 
, been brought to us. Which Gospel they first 
| preached, and afterwards, by the will of God, 

■ committed to writing, that it might bo for time 
l to come the foundation and pillar of our faith. 

! For after that our Lord rose from the dead, 
i and they (the apostles) were endowed from 
| above with the power of the Holy Ghost 
i coming down upon them, they received a 
j perfect knowledge of all things. They then 
went forth to all tho ends of tho earth declaring 
| to nu>n the blessing of heavenly pence, having 
, all of them, and every one alike, the Gospel 
I of God. Matthew then, among the Jews, 
i wrote a Gospel in their own language, while 
j Peter and Paul were preaching the Gospel at 
i Rome, and founding a church there : and after 
l their exit, Mark also, the disciple and intcr- 
| pretcr of Peter, delivered to us in writing tho 
i things that had boon preached by Peter ; and 
! Luke, tho companion of Paul, put down in a 
I book tho Gospel preachod by him (Paul.) 

Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, who 
i also leaned upon his breast, ho likewise 
I’ published a Gospel while he dwelt at Ephesus 
! in Asia.” If any modern divine should write 
i a book upon flic genuineness of the Gospels, 
he could not assert it more expressly, or state 
j their original more distinctly, than Ireuaeus 
I hath done within little more than a hundred 
! years after they were published. 

! The correspondency, in tho days of Irenteus, 
of the oral and written tradition, and the 
deduction of the oral tradition through various 
channels from tho age of the apostles, which 
was then lately passed, and, by consequence, 
the probability that tho books truly delivered 
what tho apostles taught, is inferred also with 
strict regularity from another passage of his 
works. “ The tradition of the apostles,” this 
father saith, “ hath Bpread itself over the 
whole universe ; afid all they, who search after 
the Bournes of truth, will find this tradition to 
be held sacred in every church. We might 
enumerate all those who have been appointed 
bishops to these churches by the apofttes, and 
all their successors up to our days. It is by 
this uninterrupted succession that we have 
received the tradition which actually exists 
in the church, as also the doctrines of truth, 
as it was preached by the apostles.” (Iren, 
j in II®r. 1. iii. c. 3.) The reader will observe 
i upon thts, that the same Irenirus, who is now 
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tradition, we have before seen recognizing, in ! 
the fullest mannor, the authority of the writ- ‘ 
ten records; from which we are entitled to j 
conclude, that they wero then confornmblo to j 
each other. 

* I have said, that the testimony of Irenaeus j 
in favour of our Gospels is exclusive of all , 
others. I allude to a romarkablo passage in ! 
his v orks, in which, for some reasons suffi- ‘ 
ciently fanciful, he endeavours to show, that 
there could be neither more nor fewer Gospels 
than four. With his argument we have no' 
concorn. The position itself proves that four, 
and only four, Gospels were at that time 
publicly read and acknowledged. That these 
were our Gospels, and in the stato in which , 
we now liave them, is shown, from many 
other places of this writor, beside that which 
we have already alleged. He mentions how 
Matthew begins his Gospol, how Mark begins 
and ends his, and their supposed reasons for 
so doing. He enumerates at length the sovcral 
passages of Christ’s history in Luke, which aro 
not found in any of tho other evangelists* 
IIo states the particular design witli which 
Saint John composed his Gospel, and accounts ] 
for the doctrinal declarations which procodo j 
tho narrative. 

To the book of the Acts of tho Apostles, its 
author, and credit, tho testimony of Iromqus 1 
is not less explicit. Referring to the account | 
of Saint Paul's conversation and vocation, in ; 
tho ninth chapter of that book, u Noi» can ] 
they,” says he, meaning tho parties with j 
whom he argues, “ show that ho is not to bo | 
credited, who has related to us the truth j 
with the greatest exactness.” In another j 
place, he has actually collected tho several j 
toxts, in which the writer^of tho history is , 
represented as accompanying Saint Paul; { 
which leads him to deliver a summary of 1 
almosMho whole of the last twelve chapters J 
of the book. 

’ In an author thus abounding with refer¬ 
ences and allusions to the Scriptures, there is 
not one to any apocryphal Christian “writing 
whatever. This is a broad line of distinction 
between our sacred books, and the pretensions 
of all others. 

The force of the testimony of the period 
which we have considered, is greatly strength- j 
ened by the observation, that; it is tho tea- j 
timony, and tho concurring testimony, of j 
writers who lived in countries remote from I 
one another. Clement flourished at Rome, 
Ignatius at Antioch, Polycarp at Smyrna, 
Justin Martyr in Syria, and Irenmus in 
Franco. 

XI. Omitting Athenagoras and Theophilus, 
who lived about this time, (Lardner, vol. i. 
p. 400,—422,) in the remaining works of tho | 
former of whom aro dear references to Mark | 
and Lake; and in the works of the latter, ; 

* 
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who was bishop of Antioch, the sixth in 
succession from the apostles, evident allusions 
to Matthew and John, and probable allusions 
to Luke, (which, considering the nature of the 
compositions, that they were addressed to 
heathen readers, is as much as could be 
expected ;) observing also, that the works of 
two learned Christian writers of the same age, 
Miltiadea and Pantsenus, (Lard. vol. i. p. 413, 
450,) are npw lost; of which Miltiadea, Euse¬ 
bius records, that his writings “ were monu¬ 
ments of zeal for the divine oraclesand 
which Pantfcnus, as Jerome testifies, was a 
man of prudence and learning, both in the 
divine Scriptures and secular literature, and 
had left many commentaries upon the Holy 
Scriptures then extant ; passing by these 
without farther remark, we come to one 
of the most voluminous of ancient Christian 
writers, Clement of Alexandria. (Lardner, 
vol, ii. p. 409.) Cleinont followed Irenseusat 
the distance of only sixteen years, and there¬ 
fore may be said to maintain the series of 
testimony in an uninterrupted continuation. 

In certain of Clement’s works, now lost, 
but of which various parts aro recited by 
Eusebius, there is given a distinct account of 
the order in which the four Gospels were 
written. The Gospels which contain the 
genealogies, were (he says) written first; 
Mark’s next, at the instance of Peter’s fol¬ 
lowers ; and John’s the last; and this account 
he tells us that he had received from presby¬ 
ters of more ancient times. This testimony 
proves the following points: that these Gos¬ 
pels wore the histories of Christ then publicly 
received and relied upon ; and that the dates, 
occasions, and circumstances, of their publica¬ 
tion, wero at that time subjects of attention 
and inquiry amongst Christians. In the 
works of Clement which remain, the four 
Gospels are Tepeatodly quoted by the names 
of their authors, and the Acts of the Apostles 
is expressoly ascribed to Luke. In one place, 
after mentioning a particular circumstance, 
he adds those remarkablo words : “ We have 
not this passage in the four Gospels delivered 
to us, but in that according to the Egyptians 
which puts a marked distinction between the 
four Gospels and all other histories, or pre¬ 
tended histories, of Christ. In another ppt 
of llis works, the perfect confidence with which 
he received the Gospels, is signified by him 
in these words : “ That this is true, appears 
from hence, that it is written in the Gospel 
according to Saint Lukeand again, “ I need 
not use many words, but only to allege the 
evangelic voice of the Lord.” His quotations 
aro numerous. The sayings of Christ, of which 
he alleges many, are all taken from our Gos¬ 
pels ; the single exception to this observation 
appearing to be a loose 9 quotation of a passage 
in Saint Matthew’s Gospel. 

* ** Aik gnat things, and the *moll *b*U be Added onto you." 

* 


XII. In the age in which they lived, (Lard¬ 
ner, vol. ii. p. $61,) Tertullian joins on with 
Clement. The number of the Gospels then 
received, the names of the evangelists, and 
their proper descriptions, are exhibited by 
this writer in one short sentence:—“ Among 
the apostles, John and Matthew teach us the 
faith; among apostolical men, Luke and Mark 
refresh it.” The next passage to be taken 
from Tertullian, affords as complete an attes¬ 
tation to the authenticity of our books, as can 
be well imagined. After enumerating the 
churches which had been founded by Paul, at 
Corinth, in Galatia, at Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and Ephesus ; the church of Rome established 
by Peter and Paul, and othor churches derived 
from John ; he proceeds thus :—“ I say then, 
that with them, but not with them only 
which are apostolical, but with all who have 
fellowship with them in the same faith, is 
that Gospel of Luke received from its first 
publication, which we so zealously maintain 
and presently' afterwards adds : “ The same 
authority of the apostolical churches will sup¬ 
port the other Gospels, which we have from 
them and according to them, I mean John’s 
and Matthew’s ; although that likewise which 
Mark published may be said to be Peter’s, 
whose interpreter Mark was.” In another 
place Tertullian affirms, that the three other 
Gospels were in the hands of the churches 
from the beginning, as well as Luke's. This 
noble testimony fixes the universality with 
which the Gospels were received, and their 
.antiquity; that they were in the hands of 
all, and nad been so from the first. And this 
evidence appears not more thau one hundred 
and fifty years after the publication of the 
books. The raider must be given to under¬ 
stand, that when Tertullian speaks of main¬ 
taining or defending ( tuendi) the Gospel of 
Saint Luke, he only means maintaining or 
defending the integrity of the copies of Luke 
received by Christian churches, in opposition 
to certain curtailed copies used by Mansion 
against whom he writes. 

This author frequently cites the Acts of the 
Apostles under that title, once Calls it Luke’s 
Commentary, and observes bow Saint Paul’s 
Epistles confirm it. 

After this general evidence, it is unnecessary 
to add particular quotations. These, however, 
are so numerous and ample, as to have led 
Dr Lardner to observe, “ that there are more, 
and laiger quotations of the small volume of 
the New Testament in this one Christian 
author, *than there are of ail the works of 
Cicero in writers of all characters for several 
ages.” (Lardner, vol. ii. p. 647.) ‘ 

Clement rather chess to expound the word* of Matthew, (vL 38,1 
then literally to die them; and this Is meet undeniably proved 
by another piece In the mu Clement, when he both produce* 
the tot and them words u an exposition ■ “ Seek ye Ant the 
kingdom of heaven and it* rlghteouanea, for these ere the great 
thing*: but the email thing*, and thing* relating total* life, dull 
be aided UUtO you,’afeojp'i >*wondFuli Method, votLp.433. 
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Tertnllian quotes no Christian writing as 
of equal authority with the Scriptures, and no 
spurious books at all; a broad line of distinc¬ 
tion, we may once more observe, between our 
sacred books and all others. 

We may again, likewise, remark the wide 
extent through which tho reputation of the 
Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles, had 
spread, and the perfect consent, in this point, 
of distant and independent societies. It is 
now only about one hundred and fifty years 
since Christ was crucified ; and within this 

who have ^bcen noticed already, we have 
Justin Martyr at Neanolis, Tneophilus at 
Antioch, Ireuseus in France, Clement at 
Alexandria, Tertulhan at Carthage, quoting 
the same books of historical Scriptures, and, I 
may say, quoting these alone. 

XIII. An interval of only thirty years, 
and that occupied by no small number of 
Christian writers, 10 whose works only remain 
m fragments and quotations, and in every 
one of which is some reference or other to 
the Gospels, (and in one of them, Hippolytus, 
as preserved in Theodoret, is ari abstract of 
tho wholo Gospel history,) brings us to a 
name of great celebrity, in Christian anti¬ 
quity, Origon of Alexandria, (Lardner, vol. iii. 
p. 234,) who, in the quantity of his writings, 
exceeded the most laborious of tho Greek and 
Latin authors. Nothing can be more peremp¬ 
tory upon tho subject now under our consi¬ 
deration, and from a writer of his learning 
and information, more satisfactory, than the 
declaration of Origon, preserved in an extract 
from his works, by Eusebius : “ That the four 
Gospels alone are received without dispute by 
the wholo church of God under heaven to 
which declaration is immediately subjoined a 
brief history of the respective authors, to 
whom they were then, as they are now, 
ascribed. The languago liolden concerning 
the Gospels, throughout the works of Origen, 
which remain, entirely corresponds with the 
testimony here cited. His attestation to the 
Acts of the Apostles is no less positive: “ And 
Luke also once more sounds the trumpet, 
relating the acts of the apostles.” The uni¬ 
versality with which the scriptures were then 
read, is well signified by this writer, in a 
passage in which he has occasion to observe 
against Celsus, that it is not in any private 
bookB, or such as are read by a few only, 
and those studious persons, but in books read 
by everybody, that it is written, “ The invi- ! 
sible things of God from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by 
things that are made.” It is to no purpose 
to single out quotations of Scripture from such 
a writer as this. We might as well make a 

)» Mlnucuu Felix, Apollonian, Cahia, Aeterfoe. tfrbamie, 
Alexander^Siebop of Jenaaleni, Hippofytue, Ammonltu, Julius 
African u*. 


selection of the quotations of Scripture in 
Dr Clarke's Sermons. They are so thickly 
sown in the works of Origen, that Dr Mill 
says, ** If we bad all his works remaining, we 
should have before us almost the whole text 
of the Bible.” (Mill. Proleg. cap, vi, p. 68.) 

Origen notices, in order to censure, certain 
apocryphal Gospels. He also uses four writ¬ 
ings of this sort, that is, throughout his large 
works ho once or twico, at the .moat, quotes 
each of the four; but always with some mark, 
cither of direct reprobation or of caution to 
his readers, manifestly esteeming them of little 
or no authority. 

XIV. Gregory, bishop of Neocesarea, and 
Dionysius of Alexandria, wore scholars of 
Origen. Their testimony, therefore, though 
full and particular, may be reckoned a repe¬ 
tition only of his. Tho series, however, of 
ovidence is continued by Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, who flourished within twonty years 
after Origen. “ The church,” says this father, 

“ is watered, like Paradise, by four rivers, that 
is, by four Gospels.” The Acts of the Apostles 
is also frequently quoted by Cyprian under 
that name, and under the name of the ** Divine 
Scriptures.” In his various writings are such 
constant and copious citations of Scripture, as 
to place this part of tho testimony beyond 
controversy. Nor is there, in, tho works of 
this eminent African bishop, one quotation of j 
a spurious or apocryphal Christian writing, j 


lowing Cyprian at different distances, but all 
within forty years of his time ; and who all, 
in th«3 imperfect remains of their works, either 
cite the historical Scriptures of the Now Tes¬ 
tament, or speak of them in terms of profound 
respect ; I single out Victorin, bishop of 
Pettaw in Germany, merely on account of the 
remoteness of his situation from that of Origen 
and Cyprian, who were Africans ; by which 
circumstance his testimony, taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with theirs, proves that the Scripture j 
histories, and the same histories, were known i 
and received from one side of the Christian ! 
world to the other. This bishop (Lardner, 
vol. v. p. 214,) lived about the year 290 : and 
in a commentary upon this text of the Reve¬ 
lation, “ The first was like a lion, the second 
was like a calf, the third like a man, and the 
fourth like a flying eagle,” he makes out that 
by the four creatures aro intended the four 
Gospels; and, to show the propriety of tho 
symbols, he recites the subject with which 
each evangelist opens his history. The expli¬ 
cation is fanciful, but the testimony positive. 
He also expressly cites the Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles. 

XVI. Arnobius and Lactantius, (Lardner, 
vol. vii. p. 43, 201,) about the year 300, com- 

n Novatui, Rome, A o. 2S1 ; Dionytlui, Room, a. d. 859 ; 
Commodlan. A. d. 870 ; Anatolloy, Laodlcea, A. ». 270 ; TImo- 
gooBtiM, a. d. 288; MeUiodiu*, Lycla, a. d. 290 [ Philea*. Egypt, 
a. n. 898. * 
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|i posed formal arguments upon the credibility 
of the Christian religion. As these arguments 
J were addressed to Gentiles, the authors ab- 
j stain from quoting Christian books by name; 

one of them giving this very reason for his 
! reserve ; but when they come to state, for the 
I information of their readers, the outlines of 
[ Christ’s history, it is apparent that they draw 
| their accounts from our Gospels, and from no i 
I other sources» for these statements exhibit a 
! summary of almost every thing which is 
related of Christ’s actions and miracles by the 
four evangelists. Arnobius vindicates, with¬ 
out mentioning their names, tho credit of 
these historians; observing that they were 
eye-witnesses of the facts which they relate, 
and that their ignorance of the arts of com¬ 
position was rattier a continuation of their 
testimony, than an objection to it. Lactantius 
also argues in defence of the religion, from 
the consistency, simplicity, disinterestedness, 
and sufferings of the Christian historians, 

' meaning by that term onr evangelists. 

I XVII. Wo close tho series of testimonies 
! with that of Eusebius, (Larduer, vol. vjii. 

| p. HU.) bishop of Omsarea, who flourished in 
tho year 31A, contemporary with, or posterior 
, only by fifteen years to, the two authors last 
i cited. This voluminous writer, and most 
! diligent collector of the writings of others, 

| beside a variety of large works, composed a 
| history of the aflliirs of Christianity from its 
I; origin to his own time. His testimony to the 
j Scriptures is the testimony of a man much 
j conversant in the works of Christian authors, 
written during the first three centuries v>f its 
era, and who had read many whifch are now 
loit. In a passage of his Evangelical Demon¬ 
stration, Eusebius remarks, with great nicety, 
the delicacy of two of the evangelists, in their 
manner of noticing any circumstance which 
regarded themselves ; and of Mark, as writing 
under IVter’s direction, in tho circumstances 
which regarded him. Tho illustration of this 
remark leads him to bring together long quo¬ 
tations from each of the evangelists; and the 
whole passage is a proof, that Eusebius, and 
j the Christians of those days, not only read 
the Gospels, but studied them with attention 
j and exactness. In a passage of his Ecclesias- 
I ticnl History, he treats, in form, and at large, 
j of the occasions of writing the four Gospels, 

I and of the order in which they were written, 
j The title of the chapter is, “ Of the Order of 
!j tho Gospelsand it begins thus: “ Let us 
observe the writings of fhis apostle John, 
jj which are not contradicted by any : and first 
! of all must bo mentioned, as acknowledged 
by all, the Gospel according to him, well 
t known to all the ehurches under heaven ; and 
I that it has been justly placed by the oncieuts 
j the fourth in order, and after the other three, 
j may be made evident in this manner,”— 
bins then proceeds to show, that John 



wrote the last of the four, and that lus Gospel , l 
was intended to supply the omissions of the j) 
others; especially in the part of our Lord’s , t 
[ ministry which took place before the impri- ! I 
sonment of John the Baptist. He observes, 

“ that the apostles of Christ were not studious 
of the ornaments of composition, nor indeed j: 
forward to write at ail, being wholly occupied 
with their ministry.” H 

This learned author makes no use at all of 
Christian writings, forged with the name® of 
Christ’s apostles, or their companions. 1 

We close this branch of our evidence here 
because, after Eusebius, there is no room for j 
any question upon the subject; the works of 
Christian writers being as full of texts of : 
Scripture and of references to Scripture, as the 
discourses of modem divines. Future testi¬ 
monies to tlie books of Scripture could only 
prove, that they never lost their diameter or 
authority. 


SECTION II. 


H'A-11 the Scriptures are quoted, nr aUnit din, the? are quoted 
noth iteLtthar respect, t u luniks >ul gcnoiM, at juismss ng r 
nn anthonti/which beluuoetl to no othci books, and at con 
iluttve in alt questions ami cmUroretsict amwu/st On isttans 

Besides tlio general strain of refercnco and 
quotation which uniformly and strongly indi- 
cates this distinction, tho following may be 
regarded as specific testimonies: 

I. Theophilus, (Larduer, part ii. vol. i. ! 
p. 429,) bishop of Antioch, tho sixth in sue- ■ 
cession from the apostles, anil who flourished i 
little more than a century after the books of | 
the New Testament were written, having ! 
occasion to quote one of our Gospels, writes 
thhs:—“ These things the IfoJy Scriptures 
ti'acli us, and all who were moved by the 
Holy Spirit, among whom John savs, In the 
beginning was the Word, and tho Word was 
with God.” Again : “ Concerning the right¬ 
eousness which the Law teaches, the like 
things are to be found in the Prophets and 
the Gospels, because that all, being inspired, 
spoke by ouo and the same Spirit of God.” 
(Lardner, vol. 1. p. 448.) No words can 
testify more strongly than these do, the high 
and peculiar respect in which these books were > 
holden. 

II. A writer against Artemon, (Lardner, 
vol. iii. p. 40,) who may be supposed to come J 
about one hundred and fifty-eight years after } 
the publication of tho Scripture, in a passage ; 
quoted by Eusebius, uses these expressions: \ 
“ Possibly what they (our adversaries) say, j 
might have been credited, if first of aS tlie 
Divine Scriptures did not contradict them, ; 
and t/im the writings of certain brethren , 
more ancient than the times of Victor.” The j 
brethren mentioned by name, are'*Justin, { 
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■' Mihiades, Tatian, Clement, Ireuieus, Melito, 
with a genera] appeal to many more not 
, named. This passage proves, first, that there 
Ij was at that time a collection called Divine 
! Scriptures , secondly, that these Scriptures 
j! were esteemed of higher authority than the 
lj writings of tho most early and oolebrated 
; Christians. 

jl III. In a piece ascribed to Hippolytus, 
ij (Lardner, vol. iii. p. 112,) who lived near the 
jj same time, the author professes, in giving his 
'j correspondent instruction iu the things about 
j| which ho inquires, “ to draw out of the 
" sacred fountain, and to set before him from 
the sacred Scriptures, what may aiFord him 
; satisfaction.” lie then quotes immediately 
Paul’s Epistles to Timothy, and afterwards 
i many hooks of the New Testament. This 
. preface to the quotations carries in it a 
| marked distinction between the Scriptures 
and other hooks. 

IV. “ Our assertions and discourses,” saith 
| Origen, (Lardner, vol. iii. p. 2U7—289,) “ are 
; unworthy of credit; wo must receivo the 
; Scriptures as witnesses.” After treating of 
! the dut\ of prayer, he proceeds with his argn- 
1 input thus :—“What wo have said, may be 
j proved from the Divine Scriptures.” In his 
! hooks against Cel mis, we find this passage: 

“ That our religion teaches us to seek after 
wisdom shall be shown, both out of tho 
ancient Jewish Scriptures, which we also use, 
and out of those written since Jesus, which 
are believed in the churches to be divine,” 
These expressions aflord abundant evidence of 
I the peculiar and exclusive authority which 
* the Scriptures possessed, 
j V. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, (Lardner, 

, vol. iv. p. tWO,) whoso age lies close to 
1 that of Origen, earnestly exhorts Christian 
teachers, in all doubtful cases, “ to go back to 
the jountani ; and, if the truth lias iu any case 
been shaken, to recur to the Gospels and 
j apostolic writing."—“ The precepts of tho 
j Gospel (says he hi another place) aro nothing 
j less than authoritative divine lessons, the 
: foundations of our hope, the supports of our 
j faith, the guides of our way, the safeguards of 
j our eourse to heaven.” 

J VI. Novatus, (Lardner, vol. v. n. 102,) 

: a Roman contemporary with Cyprian, ap- 
. peals to the Scriptures, as the authority by, 
i which all errors were to be repelled, and dis- 
1 putes decided. “ That Christ is not only 
: man, but God also, is proved by the sacred 
j authority of the Ditfne Writings.”—“The 
'■ Divine Scripture easily detects and confutes 
the frauds of heretics.”—“It is not by the 
j fault of the heavenly Scriptures, which never 
i deceive.” Stronger assertions than these could 
not be used. » 

VII. At tho distance of twenty yean from 
the writer last cited, Anatolius, (Lardner, 
vol. v. f. 140,) a learned Alexandrian, mid 
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bishop of Lttodicea, speaking of the rule for i 
keening Easter, a question at that day agitated I 
with much earnestness, says of those whom ( 
he opposed, *• They can by no means prove I 
their print by the authority of the divine / 
Scripture.” | 

VIII. The Arians, who sprung up about I 
fifty years after this, argued strenuously I 
against the use of the words eonsubstantiai, j 
and essence, and like .phrases ; “ became, they j 
acre not in Scripture.' (Lardner, vol. vii, j 
p. 283, 284.) And in the same strain, one of I 
their advocates opons a conference with Augus¬ 
tine, after the following manner: “ If you say | 
wlmt is reasonable, 1 must submit. If you ; 
allege auy thing from the Divine Scriptures, , 
which are common to both, I must hear. : 
Hut unscriptural expressions (aun 1 extra j 
Scripturum sunt) deserve no rognrtl.” 

Athanasius, the great antagonist of Arianism, ! 
after liavuig enumerated the books of the Old j 
and New Testament, adds, “These aro the i 
fountain of salvation, that he who thirsts ' 
may be satisfied with tho oracles contained in 
them. In these alone the doctrine of salvation , 
is proclaimed. Let no man add to them, or 
take any thing from them.” (Lardner, vol. 
xii.p. 182.) * 

IX. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, (Lardner, 

vol. viii. p. 276,) who wrote about twenty 
years after the appearance of Arianism, uses 
tlioso remarkable words: “ Concerning tho 
diviue and holy mysteries of faith, not tho 
least article ought to bo delivered without the 
Divine Seripturos." We are assured that 
Cyril’* Scriptures were the same as ours, for j 
ho has loft us a catalogue of the books included i 
under that name. j 

X. Epipbanins, (Lardner, vol. viii. p. 314,) ! 

twenty years after Cyril, challenges tho Arians, j 
and the followers of Origen, “ to produce any | 
passage of the Old and New Testament, favour- ■ 
mgthqir sentiments.” j 

Xf. Tcebadius, a Gallia bishop, who lived 
about thirty years after the council of Nice, j 
testifies, that “ tho bishops of that council | 
first consulted tho sacred volumes, and then j 
declared their faith.” (Lardner, vol. ix. j 
p. 52.) j 

XII. Basil, bishop of Caesarea, in Cappo- , 
docia, contemporary with Epipliauius, my», j 
“tiiat hearers instructed in tlie Scriptures 
ought to examine what is said by their 
teachers, and to embrace what is agreeable to 
the Scriptures, and to reject what is otherwise.” j 
(Lardner, vol. ix. p. 124.) 

XIII. Ephraim, the Syrian, a celebrated ; 
writer of tho same times, heart this conclusive ,i 
testimony to the proposition which forms the | 
subject of our present chapter: “ Tho truth 
written in the sacred volume of the Gospel, is 

a perfect rule. Nothing can be taken from it : 
nor added to it, without great guilt.” (Lardner, 
vol. ix. p. 202.) , 
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j XIV. If wo add Jerome to these, it is only 
! for the evidence which he affords of the judg- 
I merit of preceding ages. Jerome observes, 
concerning the quotations of ancient Christian 
writers, that is, of writers who were ancient in 
t ho year 400, that they made a distinction 
between books ; somo they quoted as of au- 
, thorifcy, and others not: which observation 
1 relates to the books of Scripture, compared 
i with other writings, apocryphal or heathen, 
j (Lardner, vol.x. p. 123, 124.) 


i . SECTION III. 

i 

t 

! The Beripturtt were in very early lima eoll'rted into 

a dltllncl volume. 

I 

i Ignatius, who was bishop of Antioch within 
' forty years after tho Ascension, nnd who liad 
1 lived and conversod with tho Apostles, speaks 
i of tho Gospel and of the Apostles in terms 
j which render it very probable that he meant 
J by the Gospol, the book or volume of tho 
, Gospels, and by the Apostles, the book or 
; volume of their Epistles. His words in one 
i place aro (Lardner, part ii. vol. i. p. 180,) 
* Fleeing to the Gospel as tho flesh of Jesus, 
and to the Apostles as the presbytery of the 
church that is, as Lo Clcrc interprets them, 
1 “ in order to understand the will of God, ho 
I fled to tho Gospels, which lie believed no less 
than if Christ m the flesh had been spo&king 
; to him ; and to the writings of the apostles, 
i whom he esteomed as the presbytery pf the 
I wholo Christian Church.” It must bo ob- 
! served, that about eighty years after this, w o 
, have direct proof, in tho writings of Clement 
| of Alexandria, (Lardner, vol. u. p. 616,) that 
| these two names, “ Gospel,” and “ Apostles,” 
l were the names by which the writings of the 
; New Testament, "and the division of tlieso 
writings, were usually expressed. ' ’ 
Another passage from Ignatius is tho fol¬ 
lowing : “ Hut the Gospel has somewhat ill it 
, more excellent, the appearance of our Lord 
[j Jesus Christ, his passiou and resurrection.” 
i! (Lardner, vol. ii. p. 102.) 

And a third: “ Yo ought to hearken to tho 
jj Prophets, but especially to the Gospel, in which 
; the passion has been manifested to us, and the 
i resurrection perfected.” In this last passage, 
j the Prophets and the Gospel are put in con- 
| junction ; and as Ignatius undoubtedly meant 
' by the Prophot9 a collection of writings, it is 
| probable that he meant the same by the 
Gospel, the two terms standing in evident 
parallelism with each other. 

This interpretation of the word “ Gospel,” 
in the passages above quoted from Ignatius, is 
! ; confirmed by a pioce of nearly equal antiquity, 
!i the relation of tho martyrdom of Polycarp by 
tho church of Smyrna. “ All things (say they) 
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that went before, were done, that the Lord ! 
might show us a martyrdom according to the ! 
Gospel, for he expected to be delivered up as i 
the Lord also did. (Ignat. Ep. c.i.) And in j 
another place, “ We do not commend those ]| 
who offer themselves, forasmuch as the Gospel ij 
teaches us no such thing.” (Ignat. Ep. c, tv.) ; 
In both these plaees, what is called the Gospels 1 1 
seems to be the history of Jesus Christ, and of ! | 
his doctrine. J 

If thisbethetruo sense of the passages, they I 
are not only evidences of our proposition, but 
strong and very ancient proofs of the high 
esteem in which the books of the New Testa- ! 
ment were liolden. I 

II. Eusebius relates, that Quadmtus and i 
some others, who were the immediate sue- ! 
cessors of the apostlos, travelling abroad to j 
preach Christ, earned the Gospels with them, , 
and delivered them to their converts. The 
words of Eusebius are: “Then travelling 
abroad, they perfonnerl the work of evan¬ 
gelists, being ambitions to preach Christ, and 
deliver the Scripture of the divine Gospels" 
(Lardner, part ii. vol. i. p. 236.) Eusebius 
had before him the writings both of Q,uadra- 
tus himself, and of many others of that age, 
which are now lost, ft is reasonable there¬ 
fore, to believe, that lie had good grounds for 
his assertion. What is thus recorded of the 
Gospels, took place within sixty, or, at tho 
most, seventy years after they were published: 
and it is evident, that they must, before this 
time, (andit is probable, long before this time,) 
have been in general use, and in high esteem 
in the churches planted by the apostles, inas¬ 
much as they were now, wc find, collected into * 
a volume ; and the immediate successors of tho 
apostlos, they who preached the religion of 
Christ to those who had not already heard it, 
carried the volumo with them, and delivered 
it to tlieir converts. 

IIJ.- lrenseus, in the year 178, (Lardner, 
vol. i. p.383,) puts tho evangelic and apostolic 
waitings, in connection with the Law and 
the Prophets, manifestly intending by the 
one a code or collection of Christian sacred 
writings, as the other expressed the code or 
collection of Jewish sacred writings. And, 

IV. Molito, at this time bishop of Sardis, , 
writing to one Onesimus, tells his correspon¬ 
dent, (Ibid. p. 331.) that he had procured an 
accurate account of the books of the Old Testa- , 
meat. The occurrence, in this passage, of the > 
term Old Testament, has been brought to 
prove, and it certainly docs prove, that there 
was then a volume or collection of writings 
ceiled the New Testament. 

V. In the time of Clement of Alexandria, 
about fifteen years after the last quoted testi- , 
mqny, it is apparent that the Christian Scrip- > 
tores were divided into two parts, under the , 
general titles of the Gospels and Apostles; and 
that both these were regarded as tntlle highest , 
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! authority. One out of many expressions of 
i Clement alluding to this distribution, is the 
! following: — ** There is a consent and har- 
! mony between tho Law and the Prophets, 

1 the Apostles and the Gospel,” (Gardner, vol. ii. 

* p. 516.) 

VI. The same division, “ Prophets, Gospels, 

1 and Apostles,” appears in Tertulli&u, the 
| contemporary of Clement, fib. p. 631.) The 
collection of tho Gospels is likewise called by 
this writer the “ Evaugelie Instrument,” (lb. 
i p. 574 ;) the whole volume, the ** New Testa- 
■ ment;” ami tho two parts, “ tho Gospels and 
1 Apostles,” (lb. p. 632.) 
j VII. From many writers also of tho third 
| century, and especially from Cyprian, who 
lived in the middle of it, it is collected, that 
the Christian Scriptures were divided into two 
codes or volumes, one called the “ Gospels, 

! or Scriptures of tho Lord,” the other, the 
I “ Apostles, or Epistles of tho A postlos,” (Lard- 
j nor, vol. iv, p. 846.) 

VIII. Eusebius, as wo have already seen, 
j takes some pains to show, that the Gospel of 
; Saint John had been justly placed by the 
| ancients “ tho fourth in order, and after the 
I other three,” (Larduer, vol. viii.p. 90.) Theso 
j are the terms of his proposition : and tho very 
J introduction of such an argument proves 
| incontestably, that the four Gospels had beeu 
| collected into a volume, to the exclusion of 
| every other ; that their order in the volume 
j had Wn adjusted with much consideration ; 

I and that tins had been done by those who were 
| called ancients in tho time of Eusebius. 

In the Diocletian pereacution, in tho year 
, 303, the Scriptures were sought out and burnt, 

! (Lardner,vol. vii. p, 214,&c.:) many suffered 
J (loath rather than deliver thorn up: and those 
j who betrayed them to the persecutors, were ac¬ 
counted os lapsed and apostate. On the other 
' hand, Constantine, after his conversion, gave 
| directions for multiplying copies of the divine 
j oracles, and for !»»gnifieently adorning them, 

! at tho expense of the imperial treasury, 
i (lb. p. 432.) What the Christians of that age 
so richly embellished in their prosperity, and, 
which is more, so tenaciously preserved under 
persecution, was the very volume of the New 
Testament which wo now read. 

I 

{ SECTION IV. 

; Our pratnt Saertd Writatgt uert totm /iittmguUhed by 
appropriate namu and tUin qf rwjxrf. 

i * 

1 Pm.YCA.ap. “ I trust that ye are well 
j exercised in the Holy Scriptures ;—as m these 
i Scriptures it is said, Be ye angry and sin not, 
| and lot not the sun go down upon your wrath,” 
j- (Lardner, vol. i. p. 203.) This passage is 
1 extremdy important; becauso it proves that, 
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in the time of Polycarp, who had lived with 
the apostles, there were Christian writings 
distinguished by the uame of ** Holy Scrip¬ 
tures,” or Sacred Writings. Moreover, the 
text quoted by Polycarp, is a text found in 
the collection at this day. What also the 
same Polycarp hath elsewhere quoted in the 
same manner may be considered as <proved 
to belong to the collection ; and this compre¬ 
hends Saint Matthew’s, and probably Saint 
Luke’s Gospel, the Acts of tho Apostles, ten 
Epistles of l*aul, tho First Epistle of Peter, 
and the First of John. (Iordner, vol. i. 
p. 223.) In another place, Polyc&rp has 
these words J “ Whoever pervorts tho Omelet 
of the Lord to his own lusts, and says there is 
neither resurrection nor judgnicut, he is the 
first-born of Satan,” (lb. p. 222.) it does not 
appear what else Polycarp could menu by the 
“ Oracles of tho Lord,” but those same “ Holy 
Scriptures,” or Sacred Writings, of which he 
had spoken before. 

II. 'Justin Martyr, whoso Apology was 
written about thirty years after Poly carp's 
epistle, expressly cites some of our preseut 
histories under the title of Gospel, and that ! 
not as a name by him first ascribed to them, j 
but as the name by which they were generally j 
known in his time. His words are these | 
“For tho apostles in the memoirs composed i 
by them, which are called Gospel*, have thus l 
delivered it, that Jesus commanded them to 
take bread, and givo thanks,” (lb. p, 271.) 
There exists no doubt, but that, by the 
memoirs above mentioned, Justin meant our - 
•resent historical Scriptures; for throughout 
lis works ho quotes these, and no others. 

III. Dionysius, bishop of Coriuth, who 
came thirty years after Justin, in a passage 
preserved in Eusebius (for his works are lost,) 
speaks “ of tho Scriptures of the Lord,” (lb. . 
p. 298.) 

IV^And at tho samo time, or very nearly , 
so, by Ircnams bishop of Lyons in France, 1 
■they arc called “ Divine Scriptures,”—“Divine , 
Oracles,"—“Seriptures of the Lord,”—** Evan¬ 
gelic and Apostolic Writings," (Ik p. 343, j 
occ.) The quotations of Trenreus prove do- j 
eidedly, that our present Gospels, and theso j 
alone, together with tho Acts of the Apostles, j 
were the historical books comprehended by j 
him under these appellations. ;i 

V. Saint Matthew's Gospel is quoted by ' 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, contemporary j 
with Ireuwus, under the title of the “ Evan- j 
gelic Voice,” (lb. p. 427;) and the copious • 
works of Clement of Alexandria, published \ 
within fifteen years of the same time, ascribe 
to tlie books of the New Testament the 
various titles of “ Sacred Books," — ** Divine , 

Scriptures,”—“ Divinely inspired Scriptures,” j 1 

1 1 

I 

> The rewdet will obtarv* the w w o tww of time two writen j 
Is country uvdsituation. 
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: —“ Scriptures of the Lord,”—“ tho true Evan- 
j gelical Canon.” (Lardner, vol. ii. p. 515.) 

VI. TVrtullian, who joins on with Clement, 
beside adopting most of the names and epithets 

1 above noticed, culb the Gospels “ our Digesta,” 

' in allusion, as it should seem, to some collec- 
' tioii of Roman laws then extant, (lh. p. 

, tiiio.) • 

VII, Ily Origon, who came thirty years 
after TertuIIiun, the ‘•anje, and other no less 

. strong titles, are applied to the Christian 
, Scriptures: and, in addition thereunto, this 
I writer frequently speaks of the “Old and 
j New Testament/’—“the Ancient and New 
i Scriptures,”—“ the Ancient and New Oracles.” 
i (Lardner, vol. iti. p. 230.) 

| Vfll. In Cyprian, who was not twenty 
I years later, they are “ Books of the Spirit,”— 
“ Divine Fountains,” — “Fountains of the 
! Divine Fulness.” (Lardner, vol. iv. p. 844.) 

' The expressions we have thus quoted, are 
evidences of high and peculiar respect. They 
1 aj] occur within two centuries from tfie pub¬ 
lication of the books. Some of them cont- 
1 meuce with the companions of the apostles, 
j and* they increase in number and variety, 
through a series of w riters touching one upon 
another, ami deduced from tho first ago of the 
icligiou. 


ji SECTION V. 

i 

1 Ou» Serijttm n in. i r puUtdu i rati and expounded in the 

lehtjivut <uie iUut of IM only L'hnittaut. , 

I 

I Justin Martyr, who wrote in the year 140, 
which was seventy or eighty years after some, 
' and less, probably, after others of the Gospels 
I wore published, giving, in his first Apology, an 
I account to the emperor of the Christian wor¬ 
ship, has this remarkable passage : Tho 
1 Meinous of the Apostles, or the writings of tho 
1 Prophets, are lead according ns tho time 
| allows : and, when the reader has ended, tho 
I president makes a discourse, exhorting to the 
i imitation of so excellent things.” (Lardner, 

| vol. i. p. 27.3.) 

| A few short observations will show the 
j value of this testimpny. 

| 1. The “Memoirs of tho Apostles,” Justin 

j iu another place expressly tells us, are what 
| are called “ Gospelsand that they were the 
j Gospels which we now use, is made certain 
i by Justin’s numerous quotations of them, and 
I his silence about any others. 

2. Justin describes the general usage of the 
|j Christian Church. 

I 3. Justin does not speak of it as recent or 
!| newly instituted, but in the terms in which 
I men sneak of established customs. 

II. Tertullian, who followed Justin at the 
1 distance of about fifty years, in his account of 
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the religious assemblies of Christians as tlioy ,! 
were conducted in hi» time, says, “ We come , 
together to recollect the Divine Scriptures; 
we nourish our faith, raise our hope, confirm 
our trust, by tho sacred word. (Lardner, vol. , 
ii. p. 628.) 

HI. Eusebius records of Origen, and cites 
for his authority the letters of bishops con- 
temporary with Origen, that, when he went | 
into Palestine about tho year 2J6, which was / 
onlysixteen years after the date of Tertuliian’s ,J 
testimony, he was desired by the bishop 1 - of 
that country to discourse and expound the ; 
.Scriptures publicly in the church, though he 1 
was not yet ordamed a presbyter. (Lardner, 
vol. iii. p. 68.) This anecdote recognizes the 
usage, not only of reading, but of expound- ! 
ing, the Scriptures ; and both as subsisting in 
full force. Origen also himself bears witness 
to tho same practice : “ This (says he) we do, 
when the Scriptures are read in the church, , 
and when the discourse for explication is , 
delivered to the people,” (lb. p. 302.) And, 
wliat is a still more ample testimony, many 
homilies of his upon tho Scriptures of the 
Now Testament, delivered bv him in tho assem¬ 
blies of the church, are stilf extant. 

IV. Cyprian, whose age was not twenty 
years lower than that of Origen, gives Ins 
people an account of having ordained two 
persons, who were before confessors, to be i 
readers ; and what they were to road, appears 
by the reason which he gives for his eiioiee : 
“Nothing (says Cyprian) can be more fit, 
than that he, who has made a glorious con¬ 
fession of the Lord, should read publicly in 
the church ; that he w ho has shown himself I 
willing to dio a martyr, should read the j 
Gospel of Christ, by which martyrs aro made,” j 
(Lardner, vol. iv. p. 842.) 

V. . Intimations of the same custom may bo i 
traced in a great number of writers in the i 
beginning and throughout the whole of the j 
fourth century. Of these testimonies I will j 
only use one, as being, of itself, express aud , 
full. Augustine, who appeared near the con- ! 
elusion of the century, displays the benefit of J 
the Christian religion on this very account, | 
the public reading of the Scriptures in the 
churches, " where (says he) is a confluence of 
all sorts of people of both sexes ; and where 
they hear how they ought to live well in this 
world, that they may deserve to live happily 
and eternally in another.” And this custom 
ho declares to be universal: “ The canonical 
books of Scripture being read every where, 
the miracles therein recorded are well known 
to dll people,” (Lardner, vol. x. p. 276, &c.) 

It does not appear that any books, other 
than our present Scriptures, were thus' pub¬ 
licly read, except that the epistle of Clement 
was read m the church of Corinth, to which it 
had been addressed, and in some others; and ; 
that the Shepherd of Hennas was >ead in 
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j| Tunny churches. Nor does it subtract much 
I from tho value of the argument, that these 
j 1 t»o writings j artly come w it)nn it, because 
|| wo allow them to be the genuine writings of 
i‘ apostolical men. There is not the least 
evidence, that any other Gospel, than the four 
|, which wo receive, was ever admitted to this 

I distinction. 

I I 
» 

! SECTION VI. 

(Jomnu'ntitru’S vvrr anciently untten ujxm ft* Scnpture* 

, hannoHus /armed out of Hum, diffnent topics t artfully 
; i vital* d, and 11 mans made «/ them into dtffn Jt/ lanyuut)* # 

i 

i 

' No greater proof can bo given of the esteem 
in which these boohs were holdon by tho 
1 ancient Christians, or of tho sense then enter- 
d tamed of their value and importance, than the 
industry bestowed upon them. And it ought 
: to be observed, that the value and importance 
of those books consisted entirely in their 
genuineness and truth. There was nothing 
in them, as works of taste, or as compositions, 

, which could have induced any one to have 
written a note upon them. Moreover, it shews 
,! that they w ere c\en M. n considered as ancient 
books. Men do not wiite comments upon 
publications of their own times: therefore 
the testimonies cited under this head afford 
an evidence which carncs up the evangelic 
" writings much bejond the ago of the fes- 
’ tummies themselves, and to that of their 
reputed authors. 

> I. Tatum, a follower of Justin Martyr, and 
who flourished about the year 170,composed I 
a harmony, or collation of the Gospel', w liich 
he called Diatt ssaroti, 01 the Four, (l.ardner, 
Cred. sol. i. p. JOT.) The title, as well as the j 
| work, is remarkable; because it shews that 
| then, as now, there were four, and only four, 
Gospels in general use with Clnistians. Ami 
this was little more than a hundred ) ears after 
the publication of some of them 

II. I* anta nus, of the Alexandrian school, a'I 
■ man of great reputation and learning, who 
came twenty years after Tatum, wrote many 
commentaries upon the Holy Smptuies, ; 
i which, as Jerome testifies, were extant in Ins 

I time. (Ib. p. 455.) 

Ilf. Clement of Alexandria wrote short 
j explications of many books of the Old and 
New Testament. (Ib. vol. ii. p. 462.) 

} IV. Tcrtullian appeals from the authority 
of a later version, then in use, to the authentic 

I I Greek. (Ib. p. 630.) 

i. V. An anonymous author, quoted bvT.mc- 
luus, and who appears to have written about. 

, tho year 212, appeals to tho ancient copies of 
I the Scriptures, m refutation of some corrupt 
!: readings alleged by the followers of Artemon, 
(Ib. vof. ni. p. 46.) 

| VI. The same Eusebius, .mentioning by 

1' 
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name several wliters of the ehureb who lived j 
at this tune, and concerning whom he says, j 
“ There still remain divers monuments of the j 
laudable industry of those ancient and ocele- | 
suistieal men,” (that is, of Christian writers j 
who were considered as ancient in the year ! 
300,) add', “ There are besides, treatises of 
many otlieis, whose name* we have not been 
able to learn, orthodox and ecclesiastical men, j 
as the interpretations of the I >i\me Scriptures | 
given by each of then* shew.” (Lardncr, vol. j 
n. p. 661.) 

VII. The last five testimonies may bo j 
referred to the year 200 ; immediately after j 
which, a period of Unity years gives us,— i 

Julius Africanus, w ho wrote an epistle upon 
the apparent difference in the genealogies in 
Matthew and Luke, which lie endeavours to 
reconcile by tho distinction of natural and 
legal descent, and conducts his hypothesis 
with great industry through tho whole series 
of generations, (lb. p. 170.) 

Atmnonius, a learned Alevandiian, who 
composed, ns Tatum had done, u harmony of 
the four (lospil*, which proves, as Tatum’s 
work did, that (here were four GosptF, and 
no more, at this time in use in the church. 

It afford* nl-o an instance of tho real of 
Christians fur those writ mgs. and of their 
solicitude about them. (Ib. p. 122.) 

And, abuse both these, Oiigon, who wrote 
commentaries, or homilies, upon most of tho 
i books included m the New Testament, and 
upon no other books but these. In parti¬ 
cular, lie wrote upon Saint John's Gospel, 
uny largely upon Saint Matthew’s,and com¬ 
mentaries, or homilies, upon the Acts of tho 
A]w>,t)r.\ (lb. j.. AV2, U)2, 202, 240.) 

VIII. In addition to these, tho third century j 

likewise contains,— ; 

Diomsius of Ah xandria, a very learned j 
man, who coinpaicd, with gient, aceunicy, the i 
aeei#un(s m the four Gospels of tho time of ■ 
Christ’s resurrection, adding a reflection which 
shewed his opinion of their authority : “ Let 
us not think that the i vangolHs disagree, or ; 
eontradnf inch othoi, although there lxt some 
small difiereiiei ; but let ns honestly and 
faithfullv endiavour to reconcile whut wo 
read.” (Ib. vol. ft-. p. ICC.) 

Victorm, bishop of Pettaw, in Germany', 
who wrote comments upon Saint Matthew’s 
Gospel. (Ib. iv. p. 1115.) 

Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch ; and Ilesy- : 
dims, t’li Egy turn bishop, who put forth edi- j 
tions of the New Testament. 

IX. The fourth century supplies a cata- j 
logue 1 of fourteen writers, who expended ' 

1 Lu«el>ftK Ai 11 llfi Isdimu'uf At«*»ndriit, a.i> T70 
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their laboun upon the bunks of the New 
Testament, and whose works or names are 
come dor.n to our times; amount which 
immlxr if may bo sufficient, fm the purpose 
of -In v m# the sentiment-, and studio- ol 
Je;nued Christians of that age, to notice the 
follow in" :— 

Kiis. brus, in the very beginning of the eeit- 
fuiy, wiote e-jiresslv upon lit" di-eu pnucios 
observable m tho Go-.piI-., and likewise a 
treat i-r, in wlmli he pointed out what things 
ui« related by (juir, what by three, wind bv 
two, and what by one t v.mgi list. (Lard. sol. 
viii. (>. 4(!.) 'I'his author aho testilie , what 
is eeitamly a mateiial piece of eviJcnei, 
“that, the wipings of the apo-tles had 
obtained such an c-tccm as to be translated 
into every language both ot Greeks and 
Uaibarians, ami t<> be diligently studied by 
all nations.” (1 b p. 201.) This testimony 
wa« given about (lie year .‘100; how long 
hrfiu,' that, date t!n-c tiaii'lutions were made 
does not appear. 

Damasiis, bishop of Rome, corresponded 
with Saint Jeromo upon the exposition of 
diihnilt texts of Seriptuie: and in a letter 
still remaining, desires Jerome to give him 
a dear explanation rtf the wonl llosanna, 
found in the New To-ament; “ he (Oaitj'isiis) 
having met with v cry different intei pretations 
of it m 1 ho Greek and Latin commentaries 
of Catholic writers which lie had read.” (lb. 
vol. i.\. p. 10».) This last clause shews the 
number .uid variety of couuuentaues then 
extant. • 

Gregory' of Nyssen, at one tune, appeal* to 
tho most exact copies of .Saint Mark’s Gospel; 
at another time, compares together, ami pio- 
poses to reconcile, the several accounts ot the 
resurrection r/tini hi/ l/w lour £i tiw/ihstf , 
which limitation proves, that theie were no 
other histories of Christ deemed authentic 
beside these, or included m the same charac¬ 
ter w ith these. This writer observes,'acutely 
enough, that the disposition of the clothes in 
the sepulchre, the napkin that was about our 
Saviour’s head, not lying with the linen 
clothes, hut wrapped together m a place by 
itself, dul not bespeak the terror and hurry 
ot thieves, and therefore Mutes the story of 
tho body being stolen. (Ib. p. 1(53.) 

Ambrose, bishop of M llan, remarked various 
readings m the Latin copies of.the Now Tes¬ 
tament, ami appeals to the original Greek ; 

Ami Jerome, towards tho conclusion of 
tins century, put forth an edition of the Now 
'lost.iinont m Latin, corrected, at least as to 
the Gospels, by Greek copies, “and those (he 
>s iv s) ancient.” 

Lastly, Chrysostom, it is well known, 
delivered and published a great many homilies 
or sermons, upon the Gospels and the Acts of 
thi' Apostles. 

Jt is needless to lning down this article 


lower, but it is of importance to add, that 
there is no example of Christian writers of tho 
first three centuries composing comments upon 
any other books than those winch are found 
m the New Testament, except the single one 
of Clement of Alexandria commenting upon i 
a book called the Revelation of Peter. , 

Of the annent vn.siwis of tin- New Testa- i 
incut, one of the most vuluable is the Syriac. ' 
ae uii- the language ot Palestine when 
Christianity was 1 hen- fii-t established* And 
although the books ot Scripture were written . 
m Greek, for the purpose of a more extended 1 
circulation than withm the precincts of Judea, 
yet it is piobahle that they would soon be 
translated into the vulgar language of the 
country when? the religion first prevailed. 
Accordingly, a Syriac translation is now 
extant, all along, so f.ir as it appears, used by 
the inhabitants of Syria, bearing many intei - 
nal marks oi high antiquity, suppoited in its 
pretensions by the uniform tradition of the 
East, and confirmed by the discovery of many 
veiy ancient manuscripts m the libraries of 
Europe. It is about two hundred years since 
a bishop of Antioch sent a copy ot this tran¬ 
slation into Europe, to be printed ; and tins 
seems to be the fir-t time that the translation 
became generally known to these parts of tho 
woild. The Risliop of Antioch s Testament 
Mils found to contain all our books, except the 
second epistle of Peter, the second and thud 
of John, and the Revelation ; which books, 
however, have since been dixcoveled in that 
language in some ancient manuscripts of 
Europe. Hut in this collection, no other 
book, beside what is in ours, appears over to 
have had a place. And, which is worthy of 
observation, the text, though preseivid m a 
remote country, and without communication 
with'ours, ditlerx from ours very little, and 
in nothing that is mipoi taut, (Jones on the 
Canon, vol. i. c. 14.) 


SECTION VII. 

Our ^hrtpfui *t tneiiul f*U antund Chi tstiansof (hffricnt 
set t* and fH i viih'uun, hy many hfWtus as icclt as Catftola s t 
and H\rt us tally at>f* aUnl to ty both subs in tJu < onli tn i nus 
t• huh at os> hi Ihoti. days 

Tin: throe moat ancient topics of controversy 
amongst Christians, were, the authority of 
tho Jew Eh constitution, the origiu of evil, and 
the nature of Christ. Upon the first of theso 
we find, in very early times, one class of here¬ 
tics rejecting tlte Old Testament entirely; an¬ 
other contending for the obligation of its law, 
m all its parts, throughout its whole extent, 
and over every one w ho sought acceptance 
with God. Upon the two latter subjects, a 
natural, perhaps, and venial, but a fruitless, 
eager, and impatient curiosity, prompted by 
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the philosophy ami by tlto scholastic habit- 
of the age, which carried men much into bold 
hypotheses and conjectural solutions raised, 
amongst some who professed Christianity, 
very wild and uiifoundud opinions. 1 think 
there is no reason to believe that the number 
of these boro any considerable proportion to 
the body of the Christian Church; ami 
amidst the disputes which such opinions 
necessarily occasioned, it is a great satisfaction 
to perceive, what, in a vast plurality of 
instances, v e do perceive, all sides recurring 
to the same Scriptures. 

1 1. Basil id*;- lived near the age of the 
apostles about the sear 120, or, perhaps 
sooner, (Lardner, xol. ix. wl. 1788, p. 271.) 
He rejected the Jewish institution, not as 
spurious, but as proceeding from a being m 
ferior to the true Cod ; and in other respects 
ail*, anced a scheme of theology w idely difterent 
from the general doctrine of the Christian 
Church, and which, as it gained over some 
disciple-, was warmly oppo-ed by Christian 
writers of tho second ami thud century. In 
these writings, there i- positive evidence that 
BnsihdeS received the (Jo-pel of Matthew ; and 
there is no sufficient proot that he rejected any 
of the other three : on the contrary, it appears 
that ho wrote a commentary upon tho Gospel, 
so copious as to bo divided mto twenty-four 
books, (lb. p. 305, 300.) 

II. The Valentimans appeared about tho 
same time, (lb p. 3.70, 351.) Their lieiesy 
consisted m certain notions concerning an¬ 
gelic natures, w Inch can hardly be rendered 
intelligible to a modern reader. They seem, 
howmei, to have acquired as much impor¬ 
tance as any of the separatists of that early 
age. Of this sect, Tremens, who wrote a. n. 
172, expressly records, that they endeavoured 
to fetch arguments for their opinions from 
the evangelic and apostolic writings, (Lardner, 
vol. i. p. 383.) IleraelcoH, one ot the most 
celebrated of the sect, and who lived pro¬ 
bably so early as the year 125, wrote com¬ 
mentaries upon Luke and John, (Laidner, 
vol. i\. ed. 1788, p. 352.) Some observations 
also of his upon Matthew are piv-eived by 
• Ingen, (lb. p 353.) Nor is there anv reason 
to doubt that lie received the wlioh N f cw Tes¬ 
tament. 

III. The tarpoemtians were also an early 
liorosj, little, if at all, later than the two pre¬ 
ceding, (lb. p. 303.) Some of their opinions 
resembled w hat we at this day mean liy Soci- 
nianism. With respect to tho Scriptures, 
they arc specifically charged, by 1 rerun us and 
by Epiphanius, with endeavouring to pervert 
a passage in Matthew, which amounts to a 
positive proof that they received that Gospel, 

1 The roati-riftlj of the t irmor put of tini sect tun nrc l.ilcn from 
!)r lrfinini*r> History of the ileretict of the ttr-t t**» * .siinriee, 
1'iiMwhetl since Ins (tenth, with uiiditiout. hy tin- It* v Mr I lofts, 
•if llxetfr, and mwrtcd into the ntiifh lolimu. of Ins works, of the 
i diuon of 177* 


(lb. p. 318.) Negatively, they are not accused, J 
bj their adversaries, of rejecting any part of ! 
the New Testament. i , 

IV. TheSothians, \. n. 150, (lb. p. 455,) tho !. 
Montanists, a. i) 150, (1 b, p. 482,) the Marco- ! 
-lans, a. n. 100, (lb. p. 318.) Hermogeiios, a. i». 

180,(lb.p.473,)Praxias, a. n.l00,(lb.p.433,) 
Arteinon, a. n. 200, (lb. p. 400,) Theodotus, j 
a. i>. 200, all included under tho denomination , 
of heretics, and all engaged in controversies 
with Catholic Christians, rocaived tho Scrip- i 
tures of the New Testament. q 

V. Tatian, who lived in tho year 172, wont ; 
into manv extravagant opinions, wus tho . 
founder of a sect called Kneratites, and was 
deeply involved m disputes with the Christiana 
of that age ; yet Tatian so received the four , 
Gospels, as to compose a harmony from them. 

VI. From a writer, quoted by Eusebius, of 
about the year 200, it is apparent that they 
who at that time contended for the ineio j 
humanity of Christ, argued from the Scrip- j 
tures ; for they arc accused by this writer, ol ,| 
making alterations m their copies, in older to i 
favour their opinions, (Lard, vol^iii. p. <1(5.) ji 

VU. Origen’s sentiments excited great con- |l 
Iroversies, the lnsliopa of Rome and Alex¬ 
andria, and many others, condemning, the | 
bishops of tho East espousing them ; yet there j 
is not the smallest question, but that both the > 
advocates and adversaries iff these opinions i 
acknowledged the same authority of Scripture. 1 
In his time, which the reader will remember 
was about one hundred and fifty years after ij 
the Scriptures were published, many dih«cii* 'j 
tions subsisted amongst Christians, with which ij 
they were reproached by Cel mis ; yet Origcn, i 
who has recorded this accusation without 1 
contradicting it, nevertheless testifies that (lie ; 
four Gospels were received without rhy/utr, by ii 
the whole Church of God under heavfti, < 
(I<ard. vol. iv. p. 012.) j 

VIII. Paul of Samosata,about thirty yeais 

after Origen, so distinguished himself in tho 
controversy concerning tho nature of Christ, 
as to be the subject of two councils or synods, j 
assembled at Antioch upon his opinions. Vet i 
he is not charged by his adversaries with j 
reiecting any book of tho New Testament. | 
On the contrary, Epiphitnius, who wrote a j 
1 1 istory of liei etlcs a hundred years afterwards, i 
says, that Paul endeavoured to support his 
doctrine by texts of Scripture. And Vinccri- j 
tius Lirincnsis, a. d, 434, speaking of Paul 
and other heretics of the same age, has*these 
words : “ 1 lore, jicrhaps, some one may ask, ■ 
whether heretics also urge the testimony of 
Scripture. They urge it indeed, explicitly ; 
and vehemently ; for you may see them flying j 
through every book of the sacred law,” (Lard. ' 
vol. xi. p. 158.) * : 

IX. A controversy at the sarifc time existed 
with the Noetiam or Sabelliaus, who seem to 
have gone into tlie opposite cxticmc from that 1 
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! of Paul »f Sarno«ata and his followers. Yet, 
according to the express testimony of Epiplia- 
* ! nius, Sabollius received all the Scriptures. Ami 

! with both sects Catholic writers constantly 
| allege the Scriptures, and reply to the argu- 
, incuts which tliuir oppononts drew from par¬ 
ticular texts. 

Wo have here, therefore, a proof, that 
parties, who were the most opposite and irre¬ 
concilable to one another, acknowledged tho 
authority of SflHpturo w'itli equal deference. 

X. And as a general testimony to the same 
point, may he produced what was said by one 
! of the bishops of the council of Carthage, 
which was holdcn a little before this time, 

| “ I am of opinion that blasphemous and 
wicked heretics, who pervert the sacred and 
adorablo words of tho Scriptures, should bo 
; execrated,” (Lard. vol. xi. p. 839.) Undoubt¬ 
edly what they perverted, they received. 

1 XL The Millennium, •Novatiauisrn, tho 
baptism of heretics, the keeping of Easter, 
engaged also tho attention and divided the 
opinions of Christians, at and before that time, 

| (and, by tfcc way, it may be observed, that 
■ such disputes, though on somo accounts to be 
I blamed, shewed how' much men were in ear¬ 
nest upon the subject;) yot every one appealed 
I for tho grounds of his opinion to Scripture 
authority. Dionysius of Alexandria, who 
flourished a. n. 247, describing a conference or 
public disputation with the MiUcunnuans of 
Egypt, confesses of them, though their adver¬ 
sary, “that they embrace whatever could bo 
made out by good arguments from tho Holy 
Scriptures,” (Lard. vol. iv. p. 0(i(i.) Novatu*, 
* 4 D. 251, distinguished by somo rigid senti- 
moiith concerning the reception of those w ho 
had lapsed, ami the foundor of a numerous 
sect, in his few remaining works quotes the 
Gospel with tho same respect as other Chris¬ 
tians did ; and concerning his followers, the 
testimony of Socrates, who wrote about the 
year 440, is positive, namely, “That in the 
disputes between tho Catholics and them, each 
side endeavoured to supjiort itself by tho 
authority of the Divine Scriptures,” (Lard, 
vol. v. p’. 105.) 

XII. The Donatists, who sprung up in tho 
yoar 323, used the Same Scriptures as we do. 
" Produce (saith Augustine) some proof from 
the Scriptures, whose authority is common to 
us both, (Lard. vol. vii. p. 243.) 

XIII. It is perfectly notorious, that, in tho 
Arian controversy, which arose soon after the 

l year 300, both sides appealed to the same 
Scrip taros, and with equal professions of 
defeionce and regard. The Arian«, in their 
council of Antioch, a. n. 341, pronounce, that 
“ if any one, contrary to the sound doctqjnc of 
the Scriptures, say, that the Son is a creature, 
i as one of tlffi creatures, let him be an ana- 
| theuin,” (Lard. vol. vii. p. 277-) They and 
i the Athana&ians mutually accuse each #ther 
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of using uiiscnptural phrases; which was a 
mutual acknowledgment ot the conclusive 
authority of Scripture. 

XIV. The l'nscilhanists, a. d. 373, (Lard, 
vol. ix. p. 32,5) the Pelagians, a. v. 403, (lb. 
vol. xi. p. 52) received the same Scriptures as 
wo do. 

XV. The testimony of Chrysostom, who 

lived near the year 4<K), is so positive in affir¬ 
mation of the proposition which wo main¬ 
tain, that it may form a proper conclusion 
of the argument. “ The general reception 
of the Gospels is a proof that their histuiy is 
true and consistent; for, since tho writing of j 
the Gospels, many heresies have arisen, hold- | 
ing opinions contrary to what is contained in | 
them, w ho yet receive the Gospels either entile 1 
or in part,” (Lard. vol. x. p. 31G.) I am not j 
moved by what may seem a deduction fiom ! 
Chrysostom’s testimony, the words, “entire 
or in part,” for, if all tho parts, which weto i 
ever questioned m our Gospels, were given up, 
it would not afteet tho miraculous origin of j 
the religion in the smallest degree :/.//. , 

Cerinthus is said bv Epiphaunis to have j 
received the Gospel of Matthew, but not entire, i 
What tho omissions were does not appear. ' 
Tho common opinion, that he rejected tin. • 
first two chapters, seems to have been a mis¬ 
take, (Lard. vol. ix. ed, 1733, p. 322.) It is 
agreed, however, b) all who have given aiiy ’ 
account of Cerinthus, that ho taught that the 
lloly Ghost (whether he meant by that name 
a person or a power) descended upon Jesus at 
his baptism, that Jesus from this tune per¬ 
formed many miracles, and that ho appeared 
after Ins death. lie must have retained there¬ 
fore the essential parts of the history. 

Of all the ancunt heretics, the most extra¬ 
ordinary was Maicion, (Lard, sect it. c. x. 
Also Michael, vol. i. c. i. sect, xviii.) One of 
his tenets was tho rejection of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, as proceeding from an inferior and 
imperfect deity : .and in pursuance of this 
hypothesis, ho erased from the New, and that, 
as it should seem, without entering into any 
critical reasons,every passage which recognized 
the Jewish Scriptures. He spared not a text 
which contradicted his opinion. It is reason¬ 
able to believe that Marcion treated books as 
he treated texts ; yet this rash and wild con¬ 
troversialist published a recension, or chastised 
edition, of Saint Luke’s Gospel, containing 
the leading facts, and all which is necessary 
to authenticate the religion. This example 
affords proof, that there were always some , 
points, and those the main points, which 
neither wildness nor rashness, neither the 
fury of opposition, nor the intemperance of 
controversy, w ould venture to call in question. 1 
There is no reason to believe that Marcion, j 
though full of resentment against the Catholic 
Christians, ever charged them with .forgiug 1 
their books. “ The Gospel of Saint MaUhow, ; 
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' the Epistle to the Hebrews, with those of 
! Saint Peter and Saint James, as well as the 
Old Testament in general (he said,) were 
' writings, not for Christians, but for Jews.”* 

, This declaration shews the ground upon which 
. Morcion proceeded in his mutilation of the 
Scriptures, namely, his dislike of the passages 
or tiie books. Marciou flourished about the 
year 130. 

; Dr Lardner, in his General Review, sums 
up this head of evidence ill the following 
, words: “ Noetus, Paul of Saniosata, SabolliuR, 
i Marcellu«, Photmus, the Novations, Donatists, 
j Mamclicans,-' Priseillianists, beside Artemon, 
the Audians, tho Ariaus, and divers others, 

I; all received mo«t or all the same books of 
j the New Testament which the Catholics 
1 received ; and agreed in a like resjieet for them 
j as written by apostles, or their disciples and 
| companions.” 4 
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j The four OotjtJjf, the Ail* of 4 he A jnrtths, tho t< < n bnitre of 
. Samt Paul, flu' bust b'pistlt of John, am thr bust of Peter, 
j, urn- recened mtkouf tfoult Ut thou vho douhfnl eomrintnij 
j' Vie other boohs irhu.lt an tiultuUd (n our punnt miroti 

ll I KrvrK thi9 proposition, because, if made 
j out, it shews that the authenticity of their 
j books was a subject amongst the early Chris* 
tians of consideration and inquiry ; ami that 
! where there was cause of doubt, t hoy did doubt, 

1 —a circumstance v Inch strengthens very much 
j, their testimony to such books as were received 
[’ by them with full acquiescence. 

]i I, Jerome, in Ins account of Cams, who 
' was probably a presbyter of Rome, and who 
| flourished near the year 200, records of him, 
that, reckoning up only thirteen epistles of 
Paul,lie says the fourteenth, winch is inscribed 
! to the Hebrews, is not Ins ; and then Jerome 
j adds, “ With the Romans to this day it n> not 
i looked upon as Paul's.” This agtees in the 
I main with the account given by Eusebius of’ 
the same ancient author and Ins work ; except 
that Eusebius delivers his own remark in 
more guarded terms: “And indeed to this 
very time, by some of the Romans, this epistle 
is not thought to be the apostle’s.” (Lardtier, 
vol. iii. p. 240.) 

II. Origen, about twenty years after Caius, 
quoting the Epistle to the Hebrews, observes 
that some might dispute the authority of tliat 
epistle ; and therefore proceed? to ouotc to the 
same point os undoubted books oi Scripture, 
the Gospel of Saint Matthew, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and Paul ’9 First Epistle to the 

a 1 lave tnoanrOwd this wntenoe from Mlchnelu. (p. 38,) who 
ha* not, however, referred to the authority upon which he attri¬ 
bute* (here word* to Mention 

8 This mutt tie with an exception, however, of Faoatia, who 
lived »lata m the year 3St 

4 Lard, vol xiL a IV—Mr Tardutr’H fixture Inqulriei (applied 
him with many other tnatancat- 
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Thessalonians, (lb. p. 246.) And in another 
place, this author s|iesks of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews thus: “The account come down 
to us is various; some saying that Clement, 
who was Bishop of Rome, wrote this epistle ; 
others, that it was Luke, the same who wrote 
the Gospel and the Acts.” Speaking also, in 
the same paragraph, of Peter, “ Peter (says 
lie) h:«> left one epistle acknowledged ; let it 
be granted likewise that he wrote a second, 
for it is doubted of.” And of John, “ He lias 
also left one epistle, of a very few lines ; grant 
also a second and a third, for all do not allow 
them to lie genuine.” Now, lot it be noted, 
that Origin, who thus discriminates and thus 
confesses his own doubts, and tho doubts 
which subsisted 111 his tune, expressly wit¬ 
nesses concerning the four Gospels, “ that they 
alone are received without dispute by tho 
whole Church of God under heaven," (lb. 
p. 234.) 

III. Dionysius of Alexandria, in the year 
247,doubts concerning the Hook of Revelation, 
whether it was written by Saint John: states 
the grounds of his doubt, represents the 
diversity of opinion concerning it, in his own 
time, and before,Ins time, (Lard. vol. iv. 11 . 
67<b) \ot the same Dionysius uses and col¬ 
lates tho four Gospels in a manner which 
shews that lie entertained not tho Kinnllcttf 
suspicion of thru authority, and in a manner 
also which shews that thev f and they alone, 
were received as authentic Instorics of Christ, ' 
(Ih.p C.til.) 

Iv. Hut this section miiy be said to have 
bopn framed on purpose to introduce to the 
reader two remarkable passages extant ill 
Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History. The first 
passage opens with those words :— u Let 11 s 
observe tho writings of the apostle John ; 
which are umontraduted, and first of all must j 
be mentioned, as acknowledged of all, the | 
Gospel according to him, well known to all 
tho churches under heaven.’’ Tho author ) 
then proceeds to relate tho occasions of writing : 
tin* Gospels, and the reasons for placing Saint ! 
John’s the lust, manifestly speaking of all , 
the four as parallel in their authority, ami in 
the certainty of their original, (Lard. vol. viii, j 
p. 00.) The second passage is taken from | 
a chapter, tho title of which is, “ Of the 
Scriptures universally acknowledged, nild of ; 
thoso that are not such.” Eusebius begins ' 
liis enumeration in tho following manner :— I 
“ In the first place, aro to bo ranked tho sacred 
four Gospels; then the book of the Acts of | 
the Apostles; after that are to bo reckoned 
the Epistles of Paul. In tho next place, that j 
called the First Epistle of John, and tho 
Epistle of Peter, aro to lw> esteemed authentic. ; 
After this is to be placed, if it be thought fit, i 
the Revelation of John, about which we shall : 
observe the different opinions at proper sea- j 
sons. Of the controverted, but yet well known j 

* 
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j or approved by the most, are, that called the 
! Epistle of James, and that of Jude, and the 
j Second of l’eter, ami the Second and Third 
i of John, whether they are written by the 
! evangelist, or another of the same name.” 
Il (Laid. voJ. vui. p. .‘19.) He then proceeds to 
| icckon up five others, not in our canon, which 
he calls m one place spurious, m another con- 
, (mi ti ter/, meaning, as appears to me, nearly 
the same thing by these tvv.o words/’ 
i ft is manifest from this passage, that tho 
j four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles, 
i (the parts of Scripture with which our con- 
|! corn principally lies,) were acknowledged 
j without dispute, even by those who raised 
, objections, 01 entertained doubts, about some 
| other parts of tin* same collection. Hut the 
passage proves something moro than this, 
j The author was extremely conversant in the 
! writings of Christians, wliieh had been pub- 
j lislied from tho commencement of the mstitu- 
! tmn to his own tune ; and it was from these 
' writings that he drew Ins knowledge of the 
| character and reception of tlie books in ques- 
, turn. That, Eusebius recurred to tins medium 
I of information, and that he had examined w ith 
j attention this species of proof, is shewn, first, 
j by a passage ill the very chapter we are quot¬ 
ing, in which, speaking of the books which he 
I calls spurious, “ None (says lie) of the ecclesi- 
| nstical writers, in the succession of the apos- 
I ties, have vouchsafed to make any mention of 
1 them m tlieir writings;” and, secondly, by 
i another passage of the same work, wherein, 
speaking of the First Epistle of I'etei, “This 
(he >ays) tfie presbyters of ancient times 
have quoted in their writings as undoubtedly 
genuine,” (Lard. sol. vni. p. !)S);) and then, 
speaking of some other writings bearing the 
name of Peter, “We know (lie says,) that 
they have not been delivered down tons in 
the number of Catholic writings, forasmuch 
as no ecclesiastical writer of tho ancients, or 
j of our times, has made use of testimonies out 
| of them/’ “ Hut m the progress of this his- 
j| tory,” the author proceeds, “ we shall make 
!j it our business to shew, togetiier with the 
!j successions from the apostles, what ecclesiasti- 
j! cal writers, in every ago, have used such vvrit- 
j mgs as these w Inch are contradicted, and w hat 
j they have said with regard to the Scriptures 
j received in the New Testament, and acknmc- 
]i /edged by a//, and with regard to those which 
! | are not such.” (Lard. vol. viii. p. 111.) 

11 After this it is reasonable to behove, that 
j, when Eusebius states the four Gospels, and 
\ tho Acts of tho ApostU^, as uncontradicted, 

!' mi contested, and acknowledged by all ; and 
I when he places them m opposition, not only 

j ' 1 lmf r.inflnm could not intend, b\ (lie wool rendered “ rpu 
r»«*i \%liut ftu at present mean l»v it. n ciuient from ft tUnv 
j in th»x\v.*rv i lupG'r. wltonv, *pc'thit<£ of the of IMtr, 

| ftiul limnus'anti Alatthias and others, hv N'tni, *• The> 

f are not «<■ mmli u\ lm reckoned nninnp tlm fponoujt. but are 
> *o be rtjectvd m altogether absurd and impious * Vol vui. Ik iffi. 
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to those which were spurious, in our sense of 
that term, but to those which were contro¬ 
verted, and even to those which were well 
known and approved by many, yet doubted 
of by some ; lie represents not only the sense 
of Ins own age, but the result of the evidence 
which the writings of prior ages, from the 
apostles’ time to his own, hail furnished to 
his inquiries. The opinion of Eusebius and 
his con tern poraries appears to have been foun¬ 
ded upon the testimony of writers whom they 
then called ancient: and we may observe, 
that such of the w orks of these w'riters as 
have come down to our times, entirely confirm 
the judgment, and support the distinction, 
which Eusebius proposes. The books which 
he calls “ books universally acknowledged,” 
are in fact used and quoted "in tho remaining 
works of Christum writers during the two 
hundred and fifty years between the apostles’ 
lime and that of Eusebius, much more 
frequently than, and in a different maimer 
from, those the authority of which, he tell u&, 
w as disputed. 


SECTION. IX. 

Out htsfnm aJ S> nptute* vert attmkrd by t?u een T y (uU'ersarie* 

if t'hrutowdy as ton tammy Vie (mounts uj/on whnh the 

} thymn u'lis founded 

Ni vk the middle of tho second century, 
Celsus, a heathen philosopher, wrote a pro¬ 
filed treatise against Christianity. To this 
treatise, Origen, who came about fifty years 
after him, published an answer, m which ho 
frequently recites his adversary’s words and 
arguments. The work of Celsus is lost; but 
that of Origen remains. Origen appears to 
liave gnen us the words of Celsus' where he 
professes to give them, very faithfully; and, 
amongst other reasons for thinking so, this is 
one, that the objection, as stated by lum from 
Celsus, is sometimes stronger than his own 
answer. I think it also probable, that Origen, 
in his answer, has retailed a large portion 
of the work of Celsus: “ That it may not 
be suspected (he says,) that we pass by any 
chapters, because we have no answers at hand, 
1 have thought it best, according to my abi¬ 
lity, to confute every tiling proposed by him, 
not so much observing the natural order of 
things, a* the order which lie has taken him¬ 
self.” (Orig. cont. Cels. 1. i. sect. 41.) 

Cel«us wrote about one hundred years after 
the Gospols wore published ; and therefore 
any notices of these books from him are ex¬ 
tremely important for their antiquity. They 
are, however, rendered more so by the charac¬ 
ter of the author; for, the reception, credit, 
and notoriety’, of these books must have been 
well established amongst Christians, to have 
made them subjects of animadversion and 


i 
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, opposition by strangers and by enemies. It 
evinces the trnth of what Chrysostom, two 
centuries afterwards, observed, that “ t lie Gos- 
t pels, when written, were not bidden in a 
corner or buried in obscurity, but they were 
made know n to all the world, before enemies 
as well as others, even as they are now." (In 

Matt. Horn. 1, 7.) 

1. Cebus, or the Jew whom he personate*., 
uses these words : — “ I could say many things 
concerning the affairs of Jesus, and those too, 
different from those written by the disciples 
of Jesus; but 1 purposely omit them.” (Faul¬ 
tier, Jewish and lfeathen Test, vol, ii. j>. 274.) 
Upon this passage it has Wvn rightly observed, 
that it is not easy to believe, that if Cohns 
could have contradicted the disciples upon 
good evidence in any material point, he w ould 
have omitted to do so, and that the assertion 
is, what Origen calls it, a mere oratorical 
flourish. 

It is sufficient, how over, f o prov o, that, in the 
time of Celsus, there wore hooks well known, 
and allowed to he written bv the disciples qt 
Jesus, which books contained a history of 
him. By the term dun pits, ('elms does not 
mean the followers of Jesus m general , for 
them lie calls Christians, or believer-, or the 1 
like , hut those who had been taught b_\ Jesu- 
himself, that i», hi- apostles and companions. 

2. In another passage, (Visits accuses lie' 

Christians of altering the Gospel, (l.uiti. vol. 
n. p. 27<>.) The accusation refers to sumo 
variations in the readings of particular pas 
sages : forCeKus goes on to object, tliat when 
they are pressed hard, and one reading has 
been confuted, they disown that, ami il) to 
another. We cannot perceive from* )rigon,that 
(Visas specified any particular instance-, and 
without such specification the chaige is of no 
value. Hut the true conclusion to he drawn 
fioni it is, that there wore in the hands of the 
Christians, histories, which were even then of 
some standing: for, various readings and 
corruptions do not take place m recent pro- ! 
ductums. 1 

'fhe former quotation, the reader will re- \ 
member, proves that these books were com- j 
posed by the disciples of Jesus, sfnetly so | 
called ; the present ({notation shews, that, i 
tliough objections were taken by the adver- , 
sari os of fhe religion to the integrity of these j 
books, none were made to their genuineness, j 

.1. In a third passage, the Jew, whom Colsus i 
introduces, shuts up an argument in this ! 
manner:—“ These things, then, we have 
alleged to you out of your ou-n writings, not : 
needing any other weapons,” (lb. p. 270.) It ! 
is manifest that this boast proceeds upon the , 
supposition that tho books over which the 
writer affects to triumph, possessed an autho¬ 
rity bv which Christians confessed themselves 
to be bound. 

4. ‘That the books to which Celsus refers 


were no other than our present Gospel?, is 
made out by his allusions to various passages 
still found m these Gospels. Colsus takes 
liotieo of the >j> nealogitw, which fixes two of 
these Gospels ; of the precepts, Resist not 
him that injures j on, and, If a man strikes 
thee on the one cheek, offer to him tho other 
also, (lb. p. 270;) of the woes denounced by 
Christ ; of his predictions ; of Ins saying, tlifct 
it is impossible {o serve two masters, (lb. 
p. 277 ;) of the purple robe, fhe crown of 
thorns, and the reed in his hand ; of tho blood 
that flowed from the body of Jcsu# upon tho 
cross, (lb. p. 200, 2tU,) which circumstance 
i- recorded l>v John alone ; and (what is 
mstui omnium for the purpose for which we 
produce it) of tho difference in tho accounts | 
given of the resurrection 1>\ flic evangelists, 
some mentioning two angels at the sepulchre, 
olhcr-i only one, (lb p. 283.) 

It is extremely material to remark, that 
Celsii- not only peipetuallv referred to fhe 
accounts of Christ contained in tbe four Gos¬ 
pels, 1 ’ lint that he referred to no other ac¬ 
counts ; that lie founded none of biv objections 
to Chn itiamty upon any thing dclmred in 
i parlous (iosjielv, 

11. Wliaf CeNus was in the second century, 
Porphyry became in the third. Ilia work, 
which was a large and formal treatise against 
the Christian religion, is not extant. Wc 
must lie content thoiefore to gather his objec¬ 
tions from Christian writers, who have noticed 
in older to answer them ; and enough remains 
of this ,pccies ot information to prove com¬ 
pletely, that l’oijdijry’s animadversions were 
directed against, the contents of onr present ! 
Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles ; j 
1‘orpin ry considering that to overthrow them \ 
was to overthrow the religion. Thus he 
objects to the repetition ot a generation m 
Saint Matthew’s genealogy ; to Matthew’s 
call ; to the quotation of a text from Isaiah, , 
which is found in a Psalm ascii lied to Asaph ; j 
to tho calling of the lake of Tiberias a sea ; to | 
the expression m Saint Matthew, “ the abo- j 
ruination of desolation to tho variation in 
Matthew and Mark upon tho text* “ The 
voice of one cry mg in the wilderness,” Matthew , 
citing it from lsaias, Mark from tho Prophets; 
to John’s application of the term “Word;” 
to Christ’s change of intention alsnifc going up 
to the feast of tabernacle", (John, vii. ft ;) to , 
the judgment denounced by Saint l’etorupon 
Ananias and Sanphira, which ho calls an 
imprecation of death. (Lard. Jewish and 
Heathen Test. vol. iir. p. 100, &c.) 

The instances hero alleged, servo, in some 
measure, to shew the nature of Porphyry’s 1 
objections, and prove that 1 ‘orphy ry had road 
the Gospels with that sort of attention which 
a writer would employ who regarded them as 

"• The inrtipulam, of which the shove «re only s few, ore well i 
cohotlcd |ij .Ur Orviuit, p Ho j’ 
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the depositaries of the religion whivh he 
! attacked lir-nte these specification*, there 
] exist'*, tn the writings of ancient Christians, 

1 general evidence, tliut the places ol' Scripture 
t upon which l'orphyry had remarked were 
[ very numerous. 

, In some of the above-cited examples, Por- 
phy iy, .speaking of Saint Matthew', calls him 
i/uoi <ram/fli.'it, lie aNo tisi s tin* term evange¬ 
lists in the plural number What was said 
of Celsus, is true likewise of Poiphyry, that 
it does not appear that ho consideied any 
i history of Chi 1 st, except these, as Inning 
| authoiity with Christians 
j Ilf. A third great wliter against the Clin*- 
1 tian religion was the emperor Julian, whose 
1 work was composed about a century after that 
1 of Porphyry. 

; In various long extracts, transcribed from 
j llus woik by Cjril and Jerome, it appears, 
i (Lardner, vol. h. p. 77, Xc.) tliat Julian 
i noticed (>// name Matthew and Luke, in the 
diUeionoo between their genealogies ol Christ, 
that ho objected to Matthew’s application of 
tho projiheey, Out of Kg)pt have 1 called 
my .son,” (n. 15,) and to tliat of “ A virgin 
j shall conci ive, ” (i. 23 ;) that he recited say¬ 
ings of Clued, and vaiious passages of lus 
history, in tlio very words of the evangelists, 
in particular, that Jesus healed lame and 
bfilld people, and exercised demoniacs, m the 
ullages of Hethsaida and Bethany ; that he 
alleged, tj,iat none of Christ’s disciples asenbed 
to him file creation of the world, except 
John ; that neither Paul, nor Matthew, nor 
Luke, nor Mark, have dared to call Jesus, 
Cod ; that John wrote later than the other 
evangelist*, and at ii tune when a great num¬ 
ber of men in the cities of Greece and Italy 
were com erted ; that he allude* to the euti- 
vcision of Cornelius and of Sergius Paulux, 
to Peter’s vision, to the ciicular letter sent bv 
tho apostles and elders at Jerusalem, w Inch 
are all avoided in the Acts of the Apostles: 

I by which quoting ot the four Gospels and the 
Acts of tho Apostle*, and by quoting no other, 
Julian shews that these weie tho historical 
books,and the only lustoiical 1 wok s, received by 
Christians a* of authority, and a* the authentic 
luomonsof Jesus Christ, of lus apostle*, and of 
the doctrines taught by them. But Julian's 
tostiuionj does* something more than represent 
the judgment of the Christian church in his 
tune, ft discovers also lm> own. lie lumself 
expressly states the early date of these records ; 

| lie calls thorn by the names which they now 
j bear. IIo all along supposes, he no where 
attempts to question, their genuineness. 

The argument in favour of the books of the 
New Testament, drawn from the notieo taken 
of their contents by the early writers against 
the religion, is very considerable. It proves 
that the accounts, which Christians had then, 
were the accounts which we have now ; that 


, our present Scriptures were theirs. It proves 
moreover, that neither Celsus in the second, 
Porphyry m the third, nor Julian in the 
fourth*century, suspected tho authenticity of 
these books, or evei insinuated that Christians 
were mistaken in the authors to whom they 
ascribed them. Not one of them expressed an 
opinion upon this subject different from that 
which was holden by Christians. Amt when 
we eon-ider how much it would have ax ailed 
them to have cast a doubt upon tin* point, if 
they could ; and how ready they shewn d 
themxehos to be, to take eyery advantage m 
their power ; and tliat they were all nun of 
haiiiing and inquiry; their concession, or 
rather their suffrage, upon the subject, is ex- 
lieinely valuable. 

In tho case of Porphyry, it is made still 
stronger, by the consideration that he did ill 
find, support lumself by this species of objec¬ 
tion when he saw r anj room mr it, or when 
his acuteness could supply any pietenco for 
alleging it. The prophecy of Daniel ho 
^tucked upon this very ground ot spunou*- 
lless, insisting that it was written after tho 
time of Antioci us Epiphane-,, and maintains 
Ins charge ot forgery by some, fin-fetched, 
’ indeed, but very subtle criticisms. Concern¬ 
ing the writings of the Now Testament, no 
trace of this suspicion is^anv where to lie 
found in him. 7 
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SECTION X. i. 

i 

Jormal mialotpus oj aut Junta $n iptin*s urn 1 p ubhsftfil, in , 
all ivhuh om jn.snit Stint'd liutuius us n tin 'udui 

, i 

Tins species of evidence comes later than 
the rest; as it was not natural that catalogues 
ot am particular class ot book* should be put ! 
forth until Christian writings became mime- , 
rou»; or until some writings shewed them¬ 
selves, claiming titles which did not belong to ! 
them, and thereby rendering it necessary to I 
separate books of authority from others. But, 
when it docs appear, it is extremely satisfae- j 
tory ; the catalogues, though numerous, and i 
made in eountiu\s at a wide distance from j 
one another, differing very little, differing ui j 
nothing winch is material, and all containing j 
the four Gospels. To this last article there is j 
no exception. 1 

I. In the writings of Origen which remain, t 
and in some extracts preserved by Eusebius, ’ 
from works of his which are now lost, there are 
enumerations of the hooks of Senpture, in 
which the four Gospels and tho Acts of the ! 
Apostles are distinctly and honourably sped- ' 
fied, and in which no books appear beside wdiat i 
are now received. (Lard. Crod. vol. iii. p. 234, , 
&c. vol. viii. p. 196.) The reader, by this time, ! 

7 Mii hm'llCj Introduction to the Now Testament, voL i p 43 , 
Marsh's Translation. ‘ 1 1 
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ill easily recollect that the date of Ongeu’s 
works is a. i>. 2.‘)0. 

1T. Athanasius, about a contury afterw ards, 
delivered a catalogue of the books of the New 
Testament in form, containing our Scriptures 
and no others ; ot which ho says, “ lu these 
alone the doctrine of religion is taught; let no 
mau add to them, or take any thing from 
them.” • (lb. vol. viil. p. 22.1.) 

III. About tw 'nt\ vcnrs after Athanasius, 
Cvril, bishop of Jerusalem, set forth a cata¬ 
logue of the books it Scripture, publicly read 
at that time in the church ot Jerusalem, 
exactly the same a» ours, < \cept that the 
“ Revelation is omitted.” (Ib. p. 270.) 

IV. And fifteen tears after C\ril, tbe 
council of I.aodicea delivered an authoritative 
catalogue of canonical Scripture, like Cyril’s, 
the same as ours, with the omission of the 
“Revelation.” 

V. Catalogues now became frequent. Within 

thirty years after the last date, that is, trom 
the jear .Ki.l to near the conclusion of the 
fou i th ceiiturj, we have catalogues by Kpipba- 
iiiii', (Hu p. by Gregory Na/ian/en, 

(Ib, v<i] i\. p. 102 .) by l’liilasfer bishop ot 
Iliescia in Italy, (Ib. p. .17.1;) by Amplnlo- 
clnii' I i .hop of Icouium, all, as they are sotne- 
tnues called, <l<tm catalogues, (that i', tltey 
admit no books into the number beside what 
we now loeoive,) and all, fur e'oiy purpose 
of historic evidence, the same as ours . 11 

VI. Within the same period, .Jerome, the 
most learned Cluistian writer of his age, 
delivered a catalogue of the books of the 
Ni vv Testament, recognizing eveiy book now 
rcoeivid, vv itli the intimation of a doubt 1 

‘ coins iinng tin* Epistle to the Hebrews alone, 
and taking not the least notice of any book 
1 w Inch is not now received. (Lardner, vol. x. 
]»• 77.) 

, VII. Contemporary with Jerome, who 
lived in Palestine, was Saint Augustine, m 
" Africa, who published likewise a catalogue, 

, without joining to the Scripluros, as books of 
authority, any other ecclesiastical writing 
\ whatever, and without omitting one which 
I we at this day acknowledge, (lb. p. 21,1.) 

!j VIII. And with tin »e concurs another con- 
. temporary writer, Ruten, presbyter ot Aqui- 
i leia, wliosc catalogue, like theirs, is perfect 
j* and unmixed, and concludes with those 
!' remarkable words: “These are the volumes 
which the fathers have included m the canon, 
j and out of which they would have us prove 
f the doctrine of our faith.” (Ib. p. 107.) 

ji 

|, " Epiphanms omits the Acts of the Apostles, This must have 

been up nc< xlentnl miMuhe, eiiher ui him nr In nouio rnpyul of 
Ins work. for ho olnenUin' evprowly refers to thu bunk, aud 
i < ascribes it tu Luke 



SECTION XI. 

prnjmfittfmi cannot be predicatal qf any qf note hooter 
irhh-h are commonly coiled the ettwerirphal Itookr of the Net" 
T.rlumcnt. 

• 

I no not know that the objection taken from 
apocryphal w ritings i« aj, present much relied 
1 upon by scholars, ltut there ore many, who, 
j hearing that various Gospels existed m ancient 
I tunes under the names of the apostles, may 
i have taken up a notion, that the selection of 
our present Gospels from tlio nst, was rather 
! an arbitrary or accidental choice, than founded 
1 m any clear and certain cause of preference, 
j To these it may be very useful to know 
j the truth of the case. I observe, therefore, 

) L. That, beside our Gospels and the Acts of 
1 the Apostles, m> Christian history claiming to 
| be written by an apostle or apostolical man, is 
| quoted within three hundred j ears after the 
buili of Christ, by am writer now extant, or 
known ; or, if quoted, is quoted with marks j 
of censure and rejection. 

1 have not advanced this assertion with¬ 
out inquiry; and I doubt not but that the ) 
passages uted by Mr Jones and l)r lordlier, 
under (.lie several titles which Iho apocryphal 
books bi nr ; or a reference to the places where 
they are mentioned as collected in a very 
accurate table, published in the )car I77J, by ; 
tbe Rev.J Afhiiisuii, w ill make out the trutlf j 
of the proportion to the satisfaction of every j 
fair mid competent judgment. If there be J] 
any book winch may seem to form an otfeep* d 
t uni to the observation, it is a Hebrew Gospel, 
which was emulated under the various titles ■> 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the < 
Gospel of tin 1 Naraienes, of the Kbioriitos, 
someilines called of the Twelve, by some 
ascribed to Saint Matthew, This Gospel is j 
once, and only once, cited by Clemons Alex- ! 
ap dr m us, who lived, the reader will remember, j 
in tbe latter part of the second century, and ; 
which same Clement quotes one or oilier of jl 
our four Gospels in almost every page of hix II 
work. It is also twice mentioned by Origon, Jl 
a. n. 2.10 ; and both times with marks of duni- |i 
nution and discredit. And this is the ground jj 
upon which the exception stands. But what I 
is still more material to observe U, that this i 
Gospel, in the main, agreed with our present j 
Gospel of Saint Matthew. ,J 

Now if, with this account of the apocrvfdial j 
Gospels, wo compare wliat we have rear! con- 
coming the canonical Scriptures in the pre- 1 
ceding sections ; or even recollect that general, 
but well-founded, assertion of Dr Lardner, 

* In applying to lliu Gouppl, what Jerome in the latter end ot 
the fourth century hn« mentioned of a Hebrew Goepcl, 1 thiuk 
H prohabln Hut we omietlme* oonfotmd it with a Hebrew copy 
of Saint MnttlitwX Uo^iel, whether an original or version, which 
was then extant 
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| “ That in tho remaining works of Ireiueus, 
I, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, who 
I all lived in the first two centuries, thero aro 
more and larger quotations of the small 
j volume of the New Testament, than of all the 
i works of Cicero, by writers of all characters 
j for several ages,” (Lardner, vol. xii. p. 53 ;) 

; and if to this wo add, that, notwitnstand- 
j mg the loss of many works of the primitive 
1 times of Christianity, we have, within the 
i above mentioned period, the remains of Ohris- 
tian writers, who lived in Palestine, Syria, 
j Asia Minor, Egypt, the part of Africa that 
|, used tho Latin tongue, in Crete, Creece, Italy, 

|i and Caul, in all which remains, references are 
; found to our evangelists : 1 apprehend, that 
1 we shall perceive a clear and broad line of 
I division between those writing* and all 
I others protending to similar authority. 

II. But beside certain hutorns which as¬ 
sumed tho names of apostles, and w hieh were 
forgeries properly so called, there wore some 
other Christian writings, in the whole or in 
| part of an historical nature, which, though 
. | not forgeries, are denominated apocryphal, as 
I being of uncertain or of no authority. 

' Of this second class of writings, I have 
found only two winch aro noticed by any 
mthor of’ tho first throe centuries, without 
j express terms of condemnation; ami these 
I !tio, tho one a book entitled the Preaching of 
! Peter, quoted repeatedly by Clemens Alexan- 
j drimis, a. n. 11)6 ; tho other, a book entitled 
j the Revelation of Peter, upon which the 
j above mentioned Clemens Alexandrines is 
! waul, by Eusebius, to have written notes; 
and which is twice cited m a work still 
extant, ascribed to the same author. 

1 conceive, therefore, that tho proposition 
we have before advanced, even after it bath 
been subjected to every exception, of every 
kind that ean bo alleged, separates, bv a w ide 
interval, our historical Scriptures troni all 
other w ritings which profess to give an account 
of the samo subject. 

We may bo permitted however to add, 

1. That there is no evideneo that any 
spurious or apocryphal books whatever ex¬ 
isted in the first century of tho Christian era, 
in which century all our historical books are 
proved to have boon extant. “ Thore are no 
quotations of any such books in the aposto¬ 
lical fathers, by whom 1 mean Barnabas, 
Clement of Rome, llermas, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp, whose writings reach trom about j 
the J’car of our Lord 70, to the rear 108, (and i 
some of whom quoted each auJ every one of 

1 our historical Scriptures ;) 1 say this,” adds 
lLardner, “because I think it has been 
proved.” (Lard. vol. xii. p. 158.) 

2. These apocryphal writings were not read 
in the churches of Christians ; 

3. W ere not admitted into their volume ; 

4. Do not appear in their catalogues ; 
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5. Were not noticed by their adversaries; 

0. Were not alleged by different parties as 
of authority in their controversies ; 

7. Were not the subjects, amongst them, 
of commentaries, versions, collations, exjwjsi- 
tions. 

Finally ; besido the silence of three cen¬ 
turies, or evidence, within that tune, of their 
rejection, they were, with a convent nearly 
universal, reprobated by Christian writers of 
succeeding ages. 

Although it be made out by theso observa¬ 
tions, that the books in question never ob¬ 
tained any degree of credit and notoriety |i 
which ean place them in competition witli ' 
our Scriptures; yet it appears from the j 
writings of the fourth century, that many j 
Mich existed in that century, and in the cen- i, 
tury r preceding it. It may*be difficult at this ! 
distance of time to account for their origin. 
Perhaps the most probable explication is, that 
they were in general composed with a design 
of making a profit by the sale. Whatever j 
treated of the subject, would find purchasers. ; 
It was an advantage taken of the pious cun- ; 
osity of unlearned Christians. With a view ' 
to the same purpose, they were many of them ! 
adapted to the particular opinions of particular 
seets, which would naturally promote their 
ciidilation amongst the favourers of those j 
opinions. After all, they were probably 
much more obscure than we imagine. Except 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, there is 
none of which we hear more than the Gospel 
of the Egyptians ; yet there is good reason to 
believe that Clement, a presbyter of Alex- j 
andria m Egypt, a. i>. 181, and a man of 
almost universal reading, had never seen it. ! 
(Jones, vol, i. p. 243.) A Gospel according 
tp Peter, was another of the most ancient : 
books of this kind ; yet Serapion, bishop of ! 
Antioch, a. n. 200, had not read it, when ho J 
heard pf such a book being in the hands of j 
the Christians of Rhos$u« in Cilicia; and j 
speaks of obtaining a sight of this Gospel j 
from some sectaries vv ho used it, (Lard. vol. < 
ii. p. 657.) Even of the Gospel of tho 
Hebrews, winch confessedly' stands at the 
head of tlio catalogue, Jerome, at the end of 
the fourth century, was glad to procure a copy 
by the favour of the Nazarencs of Berea. 
Nothing of this sort ever happened, or could 
have happened, concerning our Gospels. | 

One thing is obseivableof all the apocry- j 
plial Christian writings, namely, that they ; 
proceed upon the same fundamental history j; 
5f Christ and his apostles, as that w hich is 
disclosed in our Scriptures. The mission of 
Christ, his power of working miracles, his , 
communication of that power to the apostles, > 
his passion, death, and resurrection, arc 
assumed or asserted by every one of them. 1 
The names under which some of them came 
forth, are tho names of men of eminence in , 
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our histories. What these books give, are 
not contradictions, but unauthorized addi¬ 
tions. The principal facts are supposed, the 
principal agents the same : which shews that 
these points were too much fixed to be altered 
or disputed. 

If there be any book of this description, 
which appears to bavo imposed upon some 
considerable number of learned Christians, it 
is the Sibylline oracles; but when wo reflect 
upon the circumstances which facilitated that 
imposture, we -hall cease to wonder either at 
the attempt or its success. It was at that 
time univeisally understood, that such a pro¬ 
phetic writing existed. Its contents were 
kept secret. This situation afforded to some 
one a hint, as well as an opportunity, to give 
out a writing under this name, favourable to 
tho already established persuasion of Chris¬ 
tians, and which writing, by the an! and 
recommendation of these circumstances, would 
in some degree, it is probable, lie received. 
Of tho ancient forgery we know but little : 
what is now produced, could not, in my 
opinion, have imposed upon anyone. It is 
nothing else than the Gospel history, woven 
into verse; perhaps was at first rather a 
fiction than a forgery ; an exercise of inge¬ 
nuity, more than an attempt to deceive. 


CH.AFTF.lt X. 

iucirmi,iTiox. 

Tux r< rider will now be pleased to recollect, 
that the two points which form the subject 
of our present discussion, are, first, that the 
Founder ot Christianity, his associates, and 
immediate followers, passed their lives m 
labours, dangers, and sufferings ; secondly, 
that thej did so, m attestation of tho mira¬ 
culous history recorded m our Scriptures, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of the 
truth of that history. 

The argument, by which these two pro¬ 
positions have been maintained by us, stands 
thus : 

No historical fact, 1 apprehend, is more 
certain, than that the original pi operators of 
Christianity voluntarily subjected tlietii-elves 
to liv<*& of fatigue, danger, and suffering, in the 
prosecution ol their undertaking. The nature 
of the undertaking, the character of the 
persons employed in it, the opposition of their 
tenet*- to the fixed opinions and expectations 
of tho country in which they fir.-t advanced 
them, their undissembled condemnation of 
the religion of all other countries, their total 
want of power, authority, or force, render it 
in the highest degree probable that this must 
have been the case. Tho probability is in¬ 
creased, Aiy what wo know of the fate of the 


Founder of the institution, who was put to ; 
death for his attempt; and by what we also ' 
know of the cruel treatment of the converts 1 
to the institution, within thirty years after 
its commencement; both which points are ' 
attested by heathen writers, and, bciug once 
admitted, leave it very incredible that the , 
primitive emissaries Of the religion, who ox- } 
erased their ministry, first, amongst tho i 
people who had destroyed their master, | 
and afterwards amongst those who perse* i 
euted their converts, should themselves j 
escape with impunity, or pursue their nur- , 
pose in east* and safety. This probability, 
thus sustained by foreign testimony, is ad¬ 
vanced, l think, to historical certainty, by the ’ 
evidence of our ow n 1 looks ; by- the accounts 
of a writer who was the companion of the 
persons w hose sufferings he relates; by the j 
letters of the persons themselves ; by predie.- j 
tions of persecutions ascribed to /lie Founder j 
of tho religion, which predictions would not j 
have been inserted in this history, much less !j 
have been studiously dwelt ujmui, it they had | 
not accorded with the event, and which, even j 
if falsely' ascribed to linn, could only have [j 
lxveii so ascribed, because the event suggested ,j 
them ; lastly, by incessant exhortations to !j 
fortitude and patience, and by an earnestness, ! 
repetition, and urgency, upon the subject, '! 
which were unlikely to have appeared, if jj 
there had not been, at the time, some extra- , 
ordinary call for the exercise of these virtues. ,j 
It is made out also, l think, with sufficient jj 
evidence, that both the teachers and converts :| 
of the religion, in consequence of their new '! 
profession, took up a new coursohf life and j 
behaviour. } 

The next great question is, what they did 
this foji. That it was for a miraculous story l 
of some kind or other, is to my apprehension ! 
extremely manifest ; because, as tothefunda- > 
mental article, the designation of the person, j 
namely, that this particular person, Jesus of , 
N;i/.areth, ought to be received as the Messiah, 
or as a messenger from God, they neither had, 
nor could have, any tiling but miracles to ' 
stand‘upon. Tint the exertions and sufferings . 
of the apostles were for the story which we j 
have now, is proved by the consideration that ; 
this story is transmitted to us by two of their ' 
own number, and by two others personally 1 
connected with them ; that the particularity 
of tho narrative proves, that the writers ( 
claimed to possess circumstantial information ; || 
that from their situation they liad full oppor- j 
tunity of acquiring such information ; that j 
they certainly, at least, knew what tlioir 
colleagues, their companions, their masters, 
taught ; that each of these books contains 
enough to prove the truth of the religion ; 
that, if any one of them, therefore, "be genuine, 
it. is sufficient ; that tho genuineness, however, 
of all of them is made out, as well by the 
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general arguments which evince the genuine¬ 
ness of tht- most undisputed remains of anti- 
1 quit/, as also by peculiar and specific proofs, 
namely, by citations from them in writings 
i belonging to ft period immediately contiguous 
to that iu which they wero published ; by the 
distinguished regard paid by early Christians 
to the authority of these books (which regard 
was manifested by their collecting of them 
into a volume, appropriating to that volume 
titles of peculiar respect, translating them 
into various languages, digesting them into 
j harmonies, writing commentaries npon them, 
and, still more conspicuously, by tho reading 
of them in their public assemblies in all parts 
of the world ;) by a universal agreement with 
respect to thane books, whilst doubts were 
entertained concerning some others ; by con¬ 
tending sects appealing to them ; by the early 
adversaries of the religion not disputing their 
genuineness^ hut, on tho contrary, treating 
them as tho depositaries of the history upon 
which the religion was founded; by many 
forma] catalogues of these, as of eortain and 
authoritative writing*, published in ditterent 
and distant parts of tho Christian 'A'orld ; 
lastly, hytho absence or defect of the above- 
cited topics of evidence, when applied to any 
other histories of tho same subject. 

These are strong arguments to prove, that 
tho books actually proceeded from tlieauthois 
whoso names they bear (and have nhvajs 
borno, for there is not a particle of «valence 
to shew that they over went under any 
other;) but tho strict genuineness of the 
liooks is perhaps more than is necessary to 
the suppdtt of our proposition. For evui 
supposing that, by reason of tie 1 silence of 
antiquity, or the loss of lecnrls, we knew not 
who were the writers of the four Co-pels, jet 
the fact, that they were received as authentic 
accounts of the transaction upon which the 
religion rested, and were received as such by 
Christians, at or near the age of the apostles, 
j by those w lioui the apostles had taught, and by 
societies tv inch the apostles had founded; this 
fact, 1 say, conuecteu w ith the consideration, 
that they are corroborative of each other’s 
testimony, and that they aro farther corrobo¬ 
rated by another contemporary history, taking 
up tho story where they had left it, and, in u 
narrative built upon that story, accounting 
for tho rise and production of changes in tho 
world, tho effects of which subsist at this day; 
connected, moreover, with tho confirmation 
which they receive from letters written by 
the apostles themselves, which both assume 
the same general story, and, as often as occa¬ 
sions lead theui to do so, allude to particular 
parts of it; and connected also with tho 
reflection, that if the apostles delivered any 
different story, it is lost (the present and no 
other being referred to by a series of Chris¬ 
tian w riters, down from their ago to our own; 
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being likewise recognized in a variety of iusti* 
tutions, which prevailed early and universally, 
amongst the disciples of the religion;) and 
that so great a change, as the obliv ion ot one 
story and the substitution of another, under 
such circumstances, could not have taken 
place: this evidenee would be deemed, 1 
apprehend, sufficient to prove concerning 
these books, that, whoever w-ere the authors 
of them, they exhibit tho story which the 
apostles told, and for which, consequently, 
they acted, and they suffered. 

If it bo so, the religion must be true. 
These men could not be deceivers, l^y only 
not bearing testimony, thoy might have j 
avoided all these sufferings, and have lived 
quietly. Would men in such circumstances 
pretend to have seen what they never suw ; 
assert facts which they liad no knowledge 
of; go about lying, to teach virtue; aud 
though not only convinced of Christ’s being 
an impostor, but having seen the success of 
his imposture iu his crucifixion, yot persist in 
carrying it on ; and so persist, as to bring 
upon themselves, for nothing, and with a full 
knowledge of the consequence, enmity and 
hatred, danger and death ! 

j 

i 

of the mnrcT insTomcAi, evidence of 
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l-noi-osrnojf n. 

CHAPTER I. I 

Our first proposition was, “That there is j 
satisfactory evidence that many, pretending 1 
to bo original witnesses of the Christian | 
m incles, passed their lives m labours, dangers ' 
and 'sutlermgs, voluntarily undertaken and 
undergone in attestation of the accounts 
which they delivered, and sololy in conse¬ 
quence of their belief ot the truth of those ; 
accounts; and that they also submitted, 
from tho samo mo^ves, to new rules of 
conduct.” 1 

Our second proposition, and which now 
remains to be treated of, is, “ That there is j 
not satisfactory evidence, that persons pre- j 
tending to be original witnesses of any other { 
similar miracles, have acted in the same ,1 
manner, in attestation of the accounts which j 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of i 
their belief of the truth of those accounts.” j! 

I eNter npon this part of my argument, by j 
declaring how far my belief in miraculous i 
accounts goes. If the reformers in the time 
of Wickliffe, or of Luther; or those of Eng- |j 
land, in the timo of Henry the Eighth, or 
of Queen Mary; or the founders of our reli- n 
gious sects since, such as were Mr Whitfield , 
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and Mr Weslcv in our own times; had un- 
! dergone tho life of toil and exertion, of 
! danger and sufferings, which we know that 
! many of them did undergo, fur a miraculous 
! story; that is to say, if they had founded 
| thoir public ministry upon tho allegation of 
miracles wrought within their own know¬ 
ledge, and upon narratives which could not 
bo resolved into dolusion or mistake ; and if 
it had appeared, that their conduct really had 
its origin in these accounts I should have 
believed them. Or, to borrow an instance 
j which will be familiar to every one of my 
| readers, if the late Mr Howard had undcr- 
j taken his labours and journeys in attestation, 

, and in consequence of a clear and sensible 
!* miracle, I should have believed him also. 
I’ Or, to represent tlie same thing under a third 
j supposition ; if Socrates had professed to por- 
; form public miracles at Athens ; if tho friends 
of Socrates, Plucdo, Cobes, Onto, and Simmias, 
i together w ith Plato, and many of Im follow ers, 
reljing upon the attestations which these 
i miracles afforded to his pretensions, had, at 
tho hazard of their lives, and the certain 
expense of their ease and tranquillity, gone 
about Greece, after his death, to publish and 
I propagate his doctrines ; and if these things 
had come to onr knowledge, in the same way 
as that in which the life of Socrates is now 
!, transmitted to us, through tho hands of Ins 
! companions and disciples, that is, by writings 
received without doubt ns theirs, from the 
ago in which they were published to the 
present, 1 should have believed this likewise. 
And my belief w ould, in each case, bo much 
strengthened, if the subject of the mission 
were of importance to the conduct and happi- 
; ness of human life ; if it testified any thing 
! which it behoved mankind to know from such 

I authority ; if the nature of what it delivered, 
required tho sort of proof w hich it alleged ; if 

! tho occasion was adequate to the interposi¬ 
tion, the end worthy of the means. In tho 
' last rase, my faith would be much confirmed, 

, if tho effects of tho ^transaction remained. 

more especially, if a change had been wrouglit, 
j ( at the time, in the opinion and conduct of 
|j such numbers, as to lay the foundation of an 

II institution, ami of a system of doctrines, 
'! which had since overspread the greatest part 
Si of tho civilized world. I should have believed, 
j I say, the testimony, in these cases ; yot none 
j of them do more than come up to the apostolic 

history. 

If any one choose to call assent to its evi¬ 
dence credulity, it is at least incumbent upon 
him to produce examples in which the same 
evidence hath turned out to be fallacious. 

| And this contains the precise question which 
j we are now to agitate. 

'> In stating the comparison between our evi- 
! donee and what our adversaries may bring 
into competition with ours, we will divide 

k 
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tho distinctions which we wish to propose 
into two kinds, — those which relate to the 

G 'oof, and those which relate to tho miracles. 

nder the former bond we may lay out of 
tho case, 

I. Such accounts of supernatural events os 
are found ouly iu histories by some ages pos¬ 
terior to the transaction, and of whicl! it is 
evident that the historian could know little 
more than his render. Ours is a contempo¬ 
rary history. This difference alone removes 
out of our way the remarkable history of 
Pythagoras, who lived five hundred years 
before the Christian ora, written by Porphyry 
and Jamblicus, who lived three hundred years 
after that era ; the prodigies of Livy's history; 
the fables of the heroic ages; the whole of tlio 
Greek and lloman, as w»ell as of tlio Gothic 
mythology ; a groat part of tho legendary 
history oi Popish saints, tho very best attested 
of which is extracted from the certificates that 
are exhibited during the process of their ca¬ 
nonization, a ceremony which seldom takes 
place till a century after their deaths. Ft 
applies also with considerable force to the 
miracles of Apollonius Tyanons, which uro 
contained in a solitaiy history of his life, 
published by Plnlostralus above a hundred 
rears after Ins death'; and in which, whether 
Vhilostratus had any prior account to guide 
lain, depends upon his single unsupported 
assertion. Also to some of the miracles of 
tlio third century, especially to one extra¬ 
ordinary instance, the account, of Gregory, j 
Itishop of N cocos area, called Thaumaturges, 
delivered in the writings of Grogm-y ol Ny«- 
sen, who lived one hundred and thirty years 
after the subject of his panegyric. 

The value of this circumstance is shewn to 
have been accurately exemplified in the his- ' 
tory of Ignatius Loyola, founder of the order J 
of Jesuits, (Douglas’s Criterion’of Miracles, ■ 
i. 74.) Ilis life, written by a companion of . 
ns, and by one of tlio order, was published , 
about fifteen years after his death. In which ; 
life, tlio author, so far from ascribing any | 
miracles to Ignatius, industriously Rtates th« 
reasons why ho was not invested with any 
such power. The life was republished fifteen 
years afterwards, with the addition of many 
circumstances, whicll were the fruit, the 
author says, of farther inquiry, and of dili¬ 
gent examination ; but still with a total , 
silence i^bout miracles. When Ignatius hud 
been dead nearly sixty years, the Jesuits, 
conceiving a wish to have the founder of their j 
order placed in tho Roman calendar, began, ! 
as it should seem, for the first time, to attri¬ 
bute to him a catalogue of miracles, which 
could not then bo distinctly disproved ; and 
which there was, in those who governed tho 
church, a strong disposition to admit upon i 
tho slenderest proofs. j 

II. We may lay out of the case accounts j 
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published in one country of what passed in a 
distant country, without any proof that sueh 
i accounts were" known or received at home. 

; in the caac of Christianity, Judea, which w*as 
the scene of the transaction, was the centre of 
>' the mission. The story was published in the 
place in which it was acted. The church of 
Christ was first planted at Jerusalem itself. 
With that church others corresponded. From 
, thence the primitive teachers of the institu¬ 
tion went forth: thither they assembled. 
The church of Jerusalem, ami the several 
; churches of Judea, subsisted from the begin- 
< mug, and for many apes received also the 
same luniks auil tho same accounts as other 
churches did. 

I, This djstinetiorrdisposes, amongst others, of 
: the above-mentioned miracles of Apollonius 
} Tyaneus, most of whicli are related to have 
: been performed in India; no evidence ro- 
i mainiitg, that either tho miracles ascribed to 
!' him, or the history of those miracles, wore 
I ever heard of in India. Those of Francis 
Xavier, the Indian imssionarj, with many 
others of the Ronnsli breviary, are liable to 
, the same objection, namely, that the accounts 
; of them were puldishod at a vast distance 
from the supposed scene of the wonders, 

; (Douglas’s Crit. p.tt4.) 

| III. Wo lay out of the case tuinncnt ru- 
! inours. Upon the first publication of an 
; extraordinary account, or even of an article 
j, of ordinary intelligence, no one, who is not 
, personally ac<juaiutcd with the transaction, 

J can know whether it bo true or false, because 
|! any man may publish any story. It” is in 
j the future confirmation or contradiction of 
|| the account; in its permanency or it« di-ap- 
|| peamnee ; its dying away into silence, or its 
j increasing in notoriety ; its being followed up 
!| by subsequent accounts, and being repeated 
i m different and independent accounts,—that 
- .solid truth is distinguished from fugitive lies, 
i This distinction is altogether cm the side of 
j Christianity. Tho story did not drop. On 
| the contrary, it was succeeded by a tram of 
| 'action and ovents dependent upon it. The 
accounts which we have in our hands were 
i composed after the first reports must have 
| sulisidcd. They were followed by a train of 
j writings upon the subject. Tho historical 
! testimonies of tho transaction were many and 
various, and connected with letters, discourses, 
controversies, apologies, successivelyjirodueed 
by the same transaction. 

IV. We may lay out of the coso what I call 
naked history. It has been said, that if the 
prodigies of the Jewish history had been 
found only in fragments of Manetho or Bero- 
sus, wo should have paid no regard to them : 
ami 1 am willing to admit this. If we knew 

1 Tho mocoarion nf many eminent Inshope of Jenotlom hi 
the ftnt three oonturln, 1* duUnctlv preserved, u Alexander, 
a.d. £12, wbv Mitxeeded KaKlmw, then 11(1 yenn old. 


nothing of the fact, but from the fragment; ; 
if wo jiossessed no proof that these accounts ! 
had been credited and acted upon, from times \ 
probably as ancient as theaccountsthemselves; .' 
if we had no visible effects connected w itb the : 
history, no subsequent or collateral testimony \ 
to confirm it; under these circumstances, I 1 
think that it would be undeserving of credit. 
But this certainly is not our case. In appre¬ 
ciating the evidence of Christianity, the books 
are to be combined with tho institution ; with 
the prevalency of the religion at this day ; 
with the time and place of its origin, wliich 
are acknowledged points; with the circum¬ 
stances of its rise and progress, as collected 
from external history ; w itli the fact of our 
present books being received by the votaries 
of the institution lioni the beginning; with 
that of other books coming after these, filled 1 
with accounts of effects and consequences re¬ 
sulting from tho transaction, or referring to 
the transaction, or built upon it; lastly, with 
the consideration of the number and variety 
of the books themselves, the Uiflerent writers 
from which they proceed, the different views 
with which they were written, so disagreeing 
as to repel the suspicion of confederacy, so 
agreeing as to shew they were founded in a 
common original, that is, in a story substan¬ 
tially the same. Whether this proof lie satis¬ 
factory or not, it is properly a cumulation of 
evidence, by no means a naked or solitary 
record. 

V, A mark of historical truth, although 
only a certain way, and to a certain degree, is 
partuulanty in names, dates, places, circum¬ 
stances, and m the order of ovents preceding 
or following the transaction ; of which kind, 
for instance, is the particularity m the de¬ 
scription of Saint Paul’s voyage and ship¬ 
wreck, in the 27th chapter of the Acts, which 
no man, 1 think, can read, without being 
convinced that the writer was there ; and also 
in the account ol the cure and examination ! 
of tlie blind man, in the 9th chapter of Saint 
Johu’s Gospel, which bears every mark of 
personal knowledge oil the part of the histo¬ 
rian. 11 I do not deny that fiction has often 
the particularity of truth ; but then it is of ; 
studied and elaborate fiction, or of a formal ; 
attempt to deceive, that wo observe this. 
Since, however, experience prove.-, that parti¬ 
cularity is not confined to truth, I have stated * 
that it is a proof only to a certain extent, that 
is, it reduces tho question to this, whether we i 
can depend or not upon the probity of the 
rdater ( which is a considerable advance in 
our present argument; for an express attempt 
to deceive, in which -case alone particularity > 
can appear without truth, is charged upon the • 
evangelists bv few. If the historian acknow- i 
ledge himself to have received his intelligence , 

> BoUi thew chapter* ought to ba read for the ntaraf tliiivery 
utxwrvMion. 
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! from others, tho particularity of the narra- 
! tive shews, prmd fane, the accuracy $>f his 
inquiries, and the fulness of his information. 
This remark belongs to Saint Luke's history. 
!, Of tlie particularity which we allege, many 
examples rnay bo found in all the Gospels, 
i And it is very difficult to conceive, that such 
j Humorous particularities, as are almost every 
* jj where to be met with in the Scriptures, 
should he raised out of nothing, or he spun 
t out of the imagination, -without any fact to 
j go upon. 3 

It is to bo remarked, however, that this 
particularity is only to he looked for in direct 
history. It is not natural in references or 
' allusions, which yet, in other respects, often 
afford, as far as they go, the most unsuspicious 
evidence. # 

VI. We, lay out of the case such stories of 
supernatural events, as require, on the part of 
' the hearer, nothing more than an otiose as¬ 
sent ; stories upon which nothing depends, in 
! which no interest is imolved, nothing is to 
, he done or changed in eornequence of heliev- 
| ing them. Such ‘.tones are credited, if tho 
, careless assent that isgi'cn to them deserve 
that name, moio by the indolence of the 
i hearer, than by his judgment; or, though not 
much credited, are pas-i-d from one to another 
1 w ithout inquiry or resistance. To this case, 

1 and to tins ca«e alone, belongs what is called 
' the love of the marvellous. 1 have never 
‘ known it to carry men farther. Men do not 
( suffer persecution for the love of the marvel¬ 
lous. Of the indifferent nature wo are speak- 
1 ing of, are most vulgar errors and popular 
superstitions ; must, for instance, of the eur- 
| rent reports of apparitions. Nothing depends 
upon their being true or false. But not, surely, 
of this kind, were the alleged miracles of 
Christ and his apostles. They decided, if 
true, the most important question upon which 
| the human mind can fix its anxiety. They 
claimed to regulate the opinions of mankind 
upon subjects in which they are not only 
dimply concerned, but psually refractory and 
obstinate. Men could not l>e utterly careless 
! in such a case as this. If a Jew took up the 
|I story, he found his darling partiality to his 
!i own nation and law wounded ; if a fieri tile, 
il he found his idolatry and polytheism repro- 
hated and condemned. Whoever entertained 
!( the account, whether Jew or Gentile, could 

I not avoid the following reflection : —“ J f t hose 
ji things be true, I must give up the opinions 
' 

i j * “ There I* alwav* amne truth ntaere there arc conriderable 

I I partirutaritits rotated, and the; alrrnvf scow to bear nuftie 
l proportion to one another Thu* there u a great want oi the 
J particular! of time, place, and jierwma, in Mnuetho'i! account of 
! the Egyptian ll;naatie>, ( teuu'a of tile Amvriun Kmc*, and 
, I them which tite technical cbronnloseni lutve glvrn of the undent 
J kingdom* of (Ireeee j and agrvcablv thereto, tlie account* have 
| much tiniinn and blaehood, with wiuir truth, wiiencav Thucy- 

dKlea'a Iltator; of tlie I’cloponncvtin War, and Cesar'* of the 
j' War in flaul. in both which the particular, of time, place, and 
, penou,. are«mentioned, are nnivenaUy etteemed true to a groat 
‘ degree of exactnett," .Hartley, rol. it p. ICO ) 
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and principles in w hich I have been brought 
up, the religion in which my fathers lived 
and died.” It is not conceivable that a man 
should tio this upon any idle rejiort or frivolous 
account, or, indeed, without being fully satis¬ 
fied and convinced of the truth and credibility 
of the narrative to which he trusted. But it 
did not stop at opinions. They who believed 
Christianity, acted upon it. Many made it 
the express business of their lives to publish 
tho intelligence. It was required or those ! 
who admitted that intelligence, to change j 
forthwith tlierr conduct and their principles, ' 
to take up a different course of life, to part 
with their habits and gratifications, and begin 
a new set of rules and system of behaviour. 
The apostles, at least, were interested not to 
sacrifice their ease, their fortunes, and their 
lives, for an idle tale: multitudes besides j 
them wore induced by tho same tale to eu- , 
counter opposition, danger, and sufferings*. j 
If it be said, that tho mere promise of a j 
future state would do all this ; 1 answer, that l 
the mere promise of a future state, without j 
any evidence to give credit or assurance to it, '! 
would do nothing. A few wandering fisliei- |. 
men talking of a resurrection of tho dead, || 
could produce no effect. If it he farther said, 
that men easily believe what they anxiously ■ 
desire, I again answer, that, in my opinion, 
the very contrary of this is nearer to tho j 
truth. Anxiety of desire, earnestness of ex- \ 
peetation, the vastness of an event, rather 
causes men to disbelieve, to doubt, to dread a 
fallacy, to distrust, and to examine. When 
our Lord's resurrection was first reported to j 
the apostles, they did not believe, we are 
told, for joy. This was natural, and is agree- ij 
able to experience. i 1 

VII. We have laid out of tho case those I 
accounts which require no more than a simple 
assent; ami we now also lay out of the case < 
those which come merely in affirmance of j 
opinions already formed. This last circum- ! 
stance is of the utmost importance to notice 
well. 11 has long been obaerved, that Popish , 
miracles happen in Popish countries: that : 
they make no converts ; which proves that 
stories are accepted, when they fall in with 
principles already fixed, with the public sen¬ 
timents, or with tlie sentiments of a party 
already engages! on the side the miracle sup¬ 
ports, which would not be attempted to be 
produced in the face of enemies, in opposition 
to reigning tenets or favourite prejudices, or ! 
when, if they believed, the belief must draw j 
men away from their preconceived and habi- I 
tual opinions, from their modes of life and j 
rules of action. In the former case, men may j 
not only receive a miraculous account, but I 
may both act and suffer on the side and in i 
the cause which the miracle supports, yet not 
act or suffer for the miracle, but in pursuance 
of a prior persuasion. The miracle, like any 
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' other argument which only confirms what was 
1 before believed, is admitted with little exa¬ 
mination. In the moral, as in the natural 
i world, it is change which requires a cause. 

Mon are easily fortified in their old opinions, 
! driven from them with great difficulty. Now, 
I how docs this apply to the Christian history ? 
The rhiroclcs there recorded were wrought in 
the midst of enemies, under a government, a 
, priesthood, and a magistracy, decidedly and 
' vehemently adverse to them, and to the pro- 
( tensions which they supported. They were 
I Protestant miracles in a Popish country; they 
I were Popish miracles in the midst of Protes- 
i tants. They produced a change; thoy esta- 
i blished a society upon the spot, adhering to 
| the belief of them ; they made converts ; and 
those who were converted gave up to the tes- 
i timony their most fixed opinions and most 
| favourite prejudices. They who acted and 
j suffered in tlio cause, acted and suffered for 
the miracles; for there was no anterior per¬ 
suasion to imluco them, no prior reverence, 

I irojmlico, or partiality to take hold of. Jesus 
ladnot, ono follower when ho set up his claim. 
Ilis miracles gave birth to his sect. No part 
of this description belongs to the ordinary evi¬ 
dence of heathen or Popish miracles. Even 
most of the miracles alleged to have been per¬ 
formed by Christians in the second and third 
century of its era, want this confirmation. It 
constitutes, indeed, a line of partition between 
the ongtn and the pi ogress of Christianity. 
Frauds and fallacies might mix themselves 
with the progress, which could not possibly 
take place in the commencement of tr.o reli¬ 
gion ; at least, according to any laws of human 
conduct that we are acquainted with. What 
should suggest to the first propagators of 
Christianity, especially to fishermen, tax- 
gatherers, and husbandmen, such a thought 
as that of changing the religion of the world ; 
what could beai them through the difficulties 
in which the attempt engaged them ; what 
could procuro any degree of success to the 
attempt; arc questions which apply with 
great force, to the setting out of the institu¬ 
tion, with less, to every future stage of it. 

To hear some men talk, one would suppose 
the setting up of a religion by miracles to bo 
a thing of every, day’s experience ; whereas 
the whole current of history is against it. 
Hath any founder of a new sect amongst 
Christians pretended to miraculous powers, 
and succeeded by his pretensions? “ Were these 
powers claimed or exercised by the founders 
of the sects of the Waldenses andAlbigonses? 
Did WicUifto in England pretend to it } Did 
lluss or Jerome in Bohemia? Did Luther in 
Germany, Zuinglius in Switzerland, Calvin 
in Franco, or any of the reformer?, advance 
this pica ?”(Campbell on Miracles, p. 120, ed. 
1766.) The French prophets, in the begin¬ 
ning of the present century, (the eighteenth,) 
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ventured to allege miraculous evidence, and j 
immediately ruined their cause by their teme- i 
rity,‘ “Concerning the religion of ancient i 
Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, of China, a single ij 
miracle cannot be named, that was ever , 
offered as a test of any of those religions ! 
before their establishment,’’ (Adams on Mir. ! 
p. 75.) . j 

W T « may add to what has been observed of ! , 
tho distinction which w r e are considering, that j ; 
where miracles are alleged merely m affirm- ! ! 
ance of a prior opinion, they who believe the 
doctrine may sometimes propagate a belief of 1 
tho miracles which they do not themselves , 
entertain. This is the case of what arc called " • 
pious frauds; but it is a case, I apprehend, ■ 
which takes place solely in support of a per- i 
suasion already established. At least, it does 
not hold of flic apostolical history. If tho , 
apostles did not believe tho miracles, they did 
not believe the religion; and without this i‘ 
belief, where was the piety, what place was ; i 
there for any thing which could bear the ; 
name or colour of piety, in publishing and !j 
attesting miracles in its behalf? If it be said i! 
that many promote the belief of revelation, , 
and of any accounts which favour that belief, >, 
because they think them, whether well or ill 
founded, of public and political utility ; I 1 
answer, that if a character cxKt, which can 
with less justice than another be ascribed to 
the founders of the Christian religion, it is 
that of politicians, or of men capable of enter¬ 
taining political views. Tho truth is, that 
there is no assgnablc character which will 
account for tho conduct of the apostles, sup¬ 
posing their story to be false. If bad men, 
what could have induced them to take such 
pains to promote virtue? If good men, they 
would not have gone about tho country with 1 
a string of lies in their mouths. 

In AiTRuciATiNG the credit of any miracu¬ 
lous story, these arc distinctions which relate 
to the evidence. There ate other distinctions, i 
of great moment in the question, which relate 1 
to the miracles themselves. Of which latter i 
kind tho following ought carefully to bo ! 
retained. 

I. It is not necessary to admit as a miracle, 
what can be resolved into a false perception, j 
Of this nature was tho demon of Socrates ; j 
the visions of Saint Anthony, and of many ; 
others; tho vision whi6h Lord Herbert, of ; 
Clrerbury, describes himself to have seen ; j - 
Colonel Gardiner’s visiou, as related in his j 
life, written by Dr Doddridge. All these |j 
may be aceoniitod for by a momentary ij 
insanity; for the characteristic symptom of j 
human madness is the rising up in tnc mind j 
of images not distinguishable by the patient , 
from impressions upon the senses, (Batty on jj 
Lunacy.) The cases, however, in which the j ; 
possibility of this delusion exists, are divided < 
from the cases in which it does not exist, by ( 
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many, and those nut obscure marks. They 
fire, for the most part, oases of visions or 
rates. The object Is hardly ever touched. 
Tbe vision submits not to be bandied. One 
sense does not confirm another. They are 
likewise almost always esses of a solitary 
witness. It-is in the highest* degree impro¬ 
bable, and I know not, indeed, whether it 
hath ever been the fast, that tho samo 
derangement of the mental organs should 
seize different persons at the same time; a 
derangement, I mean, so much the same, as 
to represent to their imagination the same 
objects. Lastly, these are always cases of 
momentary miracles, by which term I mean to 
denote miracles, of which the whole existence 
is of short duration, in contradistinction to 
miracles which are attended with permanent 
effects. The appearance of a spectre* the 
hearing of a supernatural sound, is a momen¬ 
tary miracle. The sensbile proof is gone, 
w hen the apparition or sound is over. But if a 
person born blind be restored to sight, a noto¬ 
rious cripple to the use of his limits, or a dead 
man to life, here is a permanent effect pro- 
ducod by supernatural means. The change 
indeed was instantaneous, but the proof con¬ 
tinues. Tho subject of the miracle remains. 
The man cured or restored is there : his former 
condition was known, and his present con¬ 
dition may be examined. This can by no 
possibility be resolved into false perception : 
and of this kind are by far the greater part of 
tho miracles recorded in the New Testament. 
When Lazarus was raised from the dead, ho 
did not merely move, and speak, and die 
again ; or come out of the grave, and vanish 
away. He returned to his home and family, 
and there continued ; for we find him, some 
time afterward, in the same town, sitting at 
table with Jesus and his sisters; visited by 
great multitudes of the Jews, as a subject of 
curiosity; giving by his presence so much 
uneasiness to the Jewish rulers os to beset 
in them a design of destroying him, (John,* 
xii. 1,2, 9,10.) No delusion can account for- 
this. The French prophets in England, some 
time since, gave out that one of their teachers 
would come to life again; but their enthu¬ 
siasm never made them believe that they 
actually saw him alive. The blind man, 
whose restoration to sight at Jerusalem is 
recorded in the ninth chapter of Saint John’s 
Gospel, did not quit tho place, or ctnccal 
himself from inquiry. On the contrary, he 
was forthcoming, to answer the call, to satisfy 
the scrutiny, and to sustain the browbeating, 
of Christ’s angry and powerful enethies. 
When the cripple at the gate of the temple 
was suddenly cured by Peter, (Acts, Hi. 2,) 
he did not immediately relapse into his former 
lameness, or disappear out of the city; but 
boldly and honestly produced himself along 
with the apostles, worn they were brought 


the next day before the Jewish eouiMtl, (Acts, 
i v, 14.) Here, though the miracle wiWgudden. 
the proof was permanent.^ ThdltoreitiM* turn 
been notorious, the cure continued. This, 
therefore, could not be the effect of toy momen¬ 
tary delirium, either in the subjeutd? ittthe 
witnesses of the transaction. It is the same 
with the greatest number of'the Scripture 
miracles. There are other cases of a mixed 
nature, in which,, although the principal 
miracle be momentary, some circumstance 
combined with it is permanent. Of this kind 
is the history of saint Paul’s conversion, 

, (Acts, ix.) The suddon light and sound, the 
vision ana the voice, upon tho road to Damas¬ 
cus, were momentary : but Paul’s blindness 
for three daysiu consequence of what bad 
happened; tub communication made to 
Ananias in another place, and by a vision 
independent of the former; Ananias finding 
out Paul in consequence of intelligence so 
received, and finding him >u the condition 
described, and Paul’s recovery of his right 
upon Ananias’s laying his haudH upon him'; 
are circumstances which tako the transac¬ 
tion, and the principal miracle as included 
in it, entirely out of tho case of momentary 
miracles, or of such as may be accounted 
for by false perceptions. Exactly the samo 
thing may be observed of Peter’s vision 
preparatory to tho call of Cornelius, and of 
its connection with what was imported in a 
distant place to Cornelius himself, and with 
the message despatched by Cornelius to Peter. 
The vision might be a dream; the message 
coukl not. Either communication, taken sepa¬ 
rately, might bo a delusion; tho concurrence 
of the two was impossible to happen without 
a supernatural cause. 

Beside the risk of delusion which attaches 
upon momentary miracles, there is also much 
more room for imposture. The account can¬ 
not be examined at the moment: and, when 
that is also a moment of hurry or confusion, 
( it may not be difficult for men of influenco to 
‘gain credit to any story jvhich they may wish 
to have believed. Tins is precisely the case of 
oue of the best attested of the miracles of Old 
Rome, the appearance of Castor and Pollux 
in the battle tought by Postbumius with the 
Latins at the lake RegiUns. There is no 
doubt but that Postbumius, after tbs battle, 
spread the report of sueb an appearance. No 
person could deny it whilst it was said to last. 
No person, perhaps, had any inclination to 
dispute it afterwards; or, if they bad* could 
say with positivenoss, what was or what was 
not seen, by some or other of the army, in the 
dismay and amidst the tumult of a battle. 

In assigning false perceptions as the origin 
to which some miraculous accounts may be 
referred, 1 haver not mentioned e)iin» to 
inspiration, illuminations, secret notices or 
directions, internal sensations, or conscious- 

* 
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nesses of being acted upon by spiritual influ* 
cnees, good or bod ; because these, appealing 
i to no external proof, however convincing they 
i may be to the persons themselves, form no 
part of what can be accounted miraculous 
evidence. Their own credibility stands upon 
their alliance with o'ther miracles. The dis¬ 
cussion,'therefore, of all such pretensions may 
be omitted. 

II. It is not necessary to bring into the 
comparison what may be called teniattve 
miracles; that is, where, out of a groat number 
of trials, Bomo succeed ; and in the accounts 
of which, although the narrative of the suc¬ 
cessful cosos be alone preserved, and that of 
the unsuccessful cases sunk, yet enough is 
stated to shew that the cases produced are 
only a few out of many in which the Bame 
means have been employed. This observation 
i bears, with considerable force,upon the ancient 
oracles and auguries, in which a single coinci¬ 
dence of the event with tho prediction is 
talkod of and magnified, whilst failures are 
forgotton, or suppressed, or accounted for. It 
is also applicable to the cures wrought by 
relics, ami at tho tombs of saints. The boasted 
efficacy of the king’s touch, upon which Mr 
Ifumo lays somo stress, falls under tho same 
description. Nothing is alleged concerning it, 
which is not alleged of various nostrums, 
namely, out of many thousands who have 
used them, certified proofs of a few who have 
recovered after them. No solution of this sort 
is applicable to the miracles of the Gospel. 
There is nothing in the narrative, which can 
induce, or even allow, us to believe, that 
Christ attempted cures in mnny instances, and 
succeeded in a few ; or that he ever made the 
attempt in vain. He did not profess to heal 
every where all that were sick ;,on the con¬ 
trary, he tohl the Jews, evidently moaning to 
represent his own cose, that, “ although many 
widows wore in Israel in the days of Elias, 
when tho heaven was shut up throe years and 
six months, when great famine was throughout 
all the laud, yet unto none of them was Elias 
sent, save unto Sorepta, a city of Sidon, unto 
a woman that was a widow and that “ many 
lopers wero in Israel in the time of Eliseus 
the prophet, and none of them was cleansed 
saving Noaman tho Syrian,” (Luke, iv. 25.) 
By which examples he gavo them to under¬ 
stand, that it was not the nature of a divine 
interposition, or necessary to its purpose, to 
be general j still less to auswer every challenge 
that might be made, which would teach men 
to put their faith upon theSe experiments. 
Christ never pronounced the woid, but the 
effect followed. 4 It was not a thoasand sick 

4 One, Mid onlj end, Inrtanoe may be produaed In vrttlch Uw 
dwcijiltt of Chrlet do M4n to bam attempted a cum. and not to 
have been able to perform It. Tha *017 la very anmrauahr 
ralated by three of UwevaogeUtt*, (Matt, aril M; Mark, a. M; 
take. lx. 3U) The patient m afterward* healed by Ohriat 
Wwjetf; and the whole tnmaactfon aamne to have been founded, 
a* ft was well tulted, to display the superiority of Chrlet above 


that received his benediction, and * few that 
were benefited: a single paralytic la let down 
in his bed at Jesus’ feet, in the midst of a 
surrounding multitude; Jesus bid him walk, 
and he did so, (Mark, it 3.) A man with a 
withered hand is in the synagogue * Jesus bid 
him stretch forth his hand, in the presence of 
the assembly, and it was “ restored whole 
like the other,” (Mat. xii. 10.) There was 
nothing tentative in these cures: nothing 
that can be explained by the power of acci¬ 
dent. 

We may observe also, that many of the 
cures which Christ wrought, such as that of 
a person blind from his birth, also many 
miracles besides cures, as raising the dead, 
walking upon the sea, feeding a great multi¬ 
tude with a few loaves and fishes, are of a 
nature which does not in any wise admit of 
the supposition of a fortunate experiment. 

III. We may dismiss from the question all 
accounts in which, allowing the phenomenon 
to be real, the fact to be true, it still remains 
doubtful whether a miracle were wrought. 
This is the case with the ancient history of 
what is coiled the thundering legion, of the 
extraordinary circumstances which obstructed 
the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem by 
Julian, the circling of the flames and fragrant 
smell at the martyrdom of Polycarp; the 
sudden shower that extinguished the fire into 
which the Scriptures were thrown in the 
Diocletian persecution ; Constantine’s dream j 
his inscribing in consequeqce of it the crosB 
upon his standard ana the shields of the 
soldiers, his victory, and the escape of the 
standard bearer; perhaps also the imagined 
appearance of the cross in the heavens, though 
this laBt circumstance is very deficient in his¬ 
torical evidence. It is also the case with the 
modem annual exhibition of the liquefaction 
of the blood of Saint Januarius at Naples. It 
is a doubt, likewise, which ought to be exclu¬ 
ded by very special circumstances, from those 
narratives which relate to the supernatural 
cure of hypochondriacal and nervous com¬ 
plaints, and of all diseases which are much 
affected by the imagination. The miracles of 
the second and third century are, usually, 
healing the rick, and casting out evil spirits, 
miracles in whichAhere is room for some error 
and deception. We hear nothing of causing 
the blind to see, the lame to walk, the deaf to 
hear,* the lepers to be cleansed, (Jortin’s 
Remarks, vol. ii. p. 61.) Them are also 
instances in Christian writers, of reputed 
miracles, which were natural operations, 
though not known to be such at the time; as 
that of articulate speech after the loss of a ; 
great part of the tongue. 

IY. To tiie same head of objection nearly. 


all who 


mfcn u ad ubaatat la hi* mom, a WmSh vbfob, 
i praronco In tiw world. It might bt twmimry to fooKl- 
wo web proof at tbit. 
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may also be referred accounts, in which the 
variation of a small circumstance may have 
transformed some extraordinary appearance, 
or some critical coincidence of events, into a 
miracle; stories, in a word, which may be 
resolved into exaggeration. The miracles of 
the Gospels can by no possibility be explained 
away in this manner. Total fiction will 
account for any thing; but no stretch of 
exaggeration that has any parallel in other 
histories, no force of fancy upon real circum¬ 
stances, could produce the narratives which 
we now have. The feeding of the five thou¬ 
sand with a few loaves and fishes surpasses all 
bounds of exaggeration. The raking of Laza¬ 
rus, of the widow’s son at Nain, as well as 
many of the cures which Christ wrought, come 
not within the compass of misrepresentation. 
I mean, tliat it is impossible to assign any 
position of circumstances however peculiar, 
any accidental effects however extraordinary, 
any natural singularity, which could supply 
an origin or foundation to these accounts. 

Having thus enumerated several exceptions 
which may justly be taken to relations of 
miracles, it is necessary, when we read the 
Scriptures, to bear in our minds this general 
remark, — that although there bo miracles 
recorded in the New Testament which fall 
within some or other of the exceptions hero 
assigned, yet that they are united with others, 
to which none of the same exceptions extend, 
and that their credibility stands upon this 
union. Thus the visions and revelations 
which Saint Paul asserts to have been im¬ 
parted to him, may not, in their separate 
evidonco, bo distinguishable from the visions 
and revelations which many others have 
alleged. But here is the difference. Saint 
Paul's pretensions were attested by external 
miracles wrought by himself, and by miracles 
wrought in the cause to which these visions 
relate ; or, to speak more properly, the same 
historical authority which informs us of one, 
informs us of the other. This is not ordinarily 
true of the visions of enthusiasts, or even of 
the accounts in which they aro contained. 
Again, some of Christ’s own miracles were 
momentary ; as the transfiguration, the appear¬ 
ance and voice from heaven at his baptism, a 
voice from the clouds on one occasion after¬ 
ward, (John, xii. 28) and some others. It is 
not denied, that tho distinction which we 
have proposed concerning miracles of this 
species, applies, in diminution of the force of 
the evidence^ as much to these instances as to 
others, but this is the case, not with all 'the 
miracles ascribed to Christ, nor with the 
greatest part, nor with many. Whatever force 
therefore there may be in the objection, we 
have numerous miracles which are free from 
it; and even those to which it is applicable, 
are little affected by it in their credit, because 
there aro few who, admitting the rest, will 


reject them. If there be miracles of the New 
Testament, which come within any of the 
other heads into which we have distributed 
the objections, the same remark must be 
repeated. And this is one way, in whioh 
the unexampled number aud variety of the 
miracles ascribed to Christ strengthens the 
credibility of Christianity. For it precludes 
any solution, or conjecture about a solution, 
whioh imagination, or even which experience, 
might suggest concerning some particular 
miracleB, ifeonsidered independently of others. 
The miracles of Christ were of various kinds, 1 
and performed in great varieties of situation, 
form, and manner : at Jerusalem, tho metro¬ 
polis of the Jewish nation and religion ; in 
different parts of Judea and Galileo; in cities 
and villages; in synagogues, in private houses; 
in ttie street, in highways; with preparation, 
as in tho case of Lazarus; by accident, as in 
the case of the widow's son of Nain ; when 
attended by multitudes, and when alone With 
the patient; in the midst of his disciples, and 
in tne presence of his enemies ; with the com¬ 
mon peoplo around him, and before Scril>et> 
and Pharisees, and rulers of tho synagogues. 

I apprehend that, when wo remove from 
the comparison, the cases which are fairly dis¬ 
posed of by tho observations that liave been 
stated, many eases will not remain. To those 
which do remain, wo apply thin final distinc¬ 
tion ; “ that there is not satisfactory evidence, 
that persons, pretending to bo original wit¬ 
nesses of the miracles, passed their lives in 
labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
undertaken aud undergone in attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and pro¬ 
perly in consequence of their belief of the 
truth of those accounts.” 


CHAPTER II. 

But thoy, with whom we argue, have 
undoubtedly a right to select their own ex¬ 
amples, The instances with which Mr Hume 
has chosen to confront the miracles of the 
New Testament, and which, therefore, we are 
entitled to regard as the strongest which the 
history of the world could supply to the 
inquiries of a very acute and learned adversary, 
are the three following :— 

I. The euro of a blind and of a lame man of 
Alexandria, by the Emperor Vespasian, as 
related by Tacitus; 

II. Hie restoration of the limb of an atten- 


i Sot only SwUng trery ipactea of dfawie, bat taratag water 
Into wfpa, (John, 1 L) s funding nraltttndai with afew taavaanod 
Mu*. (Matt. *iv. IS, Marie, vt»: lailta.ix. IS t dotal, vi.»;) 
tndhtaf on th® na, (Matt. xh. Mi) calming n Norm, (Matt. 
rtjLSS’; Udw, vtiL Mi) n eataritel voter of fat® bpstlrm, and 
mtrncnlou»appwwD«,(M*tt. id. ifl; afterward*. John. * 11 ,88 ;j 
h>» twmflgwirtion, (Matt. *v»L 1-d; Mark, t*. 1 ; Laite, lx. 
88f S Hater, L IS, 17;) taking tho dead in Chinn dirttaet to- 
Mama*. (Malt. U. 18 s Mark, v. 8t; take, tUL «; vil.14) 
John, xi.) 
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dant in a Spanish church, as told by Cardinal 
do Ret/; and, 

HI. Tlio euros said to be performed at the 
tomb of tho Abbe Paris, in the early part of 
the present century. 

I. The narrative of Tacitus is delivered in 
these terms : “ One of the common people of 
Alexandria, known to be diseased in his eyes, 
by the admonition of tlnj god Korapis, whom 
that superstitious nation worship above all 
other gods, prostrated himself before tho 
emperor, earnestly imploring from him a 
remedy for his blindness, and entreating tiiat 
he would deign to anoint with his spittle his 
cheeks and the balls of his eyes. Another, 
diseased in his hand, requested, by the admo¬ 
nition of tiie same god, that lie might be 
touched by tho foot of tho emperor. Vespa¬ 
sian at first derided and despised their applica¬ 
tion ; afterwards, when they continued to urge 
their petitions, he sometimes appeared to dread 
the imputation of vanity, at other times, by 
the earnest supplication of the patients, and 
the persuasion of his flatterers, to be induced 
to hopo for success. At length he commanded 
an inquiry to be made by tho physicians, 
whether such a blindness ami debility were 
vincible by human aid. The report of tho 
physiciaus contained various points ; that 
m the ouo the power of vision was not 
destroyed, but would return if the obstacles 
were removed ; that in the other, tho diseased 
joints might bo restored, if a healing power 
were applied ; that it was, perhaps, agreeable 
to the gods to do this ; that tho emperor, was 
elected by divine assistance ; lastly, that the 
credit of the success would bo tho emperor’s, 
the ridieulo of tho disappointment would fall 
upon the patients. Vespasian, bdieviug that 
every thing was in tho power of his fortune, 
and that nothing was any longer incredible, 
whilst tho multitude, which stood by, eagerly 
expected tho event, with a countonanco ex- 
pressivo of joy, executed what ho was desired 
to do. Immediately the hand was restored to 
its use, and light returned to tho blind man. 
They who were present rclato both these 
cures, even at this time, when there is nothing 
to bo gained by Iving,” (Tacit. Hist, lib iv.) 

Now, tliougu Tacitus wrote this account 
twenty-seven years after tho miracle is said 
to have been performed, and wrote at Romo 
of what pissed at Alexandria, and wrote also 
from report: and although it does not appear 
that ho had examined the story, or tiiat he 
believed it (but rather the contrary,) yet I 
think his testimony sufficient to prove that 
such a transaction took place: by which I 
mean, that tiio two men in question did 
apply to Vespasian ; that Vespasian did touch 
tho diseased in tho manner related ; and that 
a cure was reported to have followed tho 
operation. But the affair labours under a 
strong and just suspicion, tiiat tho whole of 


it was a concerted imposture brought about 
by collusion betweeu toe patients, the physi¬ 
cians, and the emperor. This solution is 
probable, because there was every thing to 
suggest, and every thing to facilitate, such a 
scheme. The miracle was calculated to confer 
honour upon the emperor, and upon the god 
Serapis. It was achieved in the midst of the 
emperor’s flatterers and followers; in a city, 
ana amongst a populace, beforehand devoted 
to his interest, anil to the worship of tho god; 
where it would have been treason and blas¬ 
phemy together, to havq contradicted the fame 
of tho cure, or even to have questioned it. 
And what is very observable ill tho account 
is, that tho report of the physicians is just 
such a report as would iiavo been made 
of a case, m which no external marks of the 
disease existed, and which, consequently, was 
capable of being easily counterfeited, namely, 
that in the first of the patients the organs of 
vision wero not destroyed, that the weakness 
of the second was in his joints. The strongest 
circumstance in Tacitus’s narration is, tiiat 
the first patient was “ notus tabe oculorum,” 
remarked or notorious for tho disease in his 
cyos. But this was a circumstance which 
might have found its way into tho story in its 
progress from a distant country, and during 
an interval of thirty years; or it might be 
true tiiat the malady of the eyes was notorious, 
yet that tho nature and degree of the disease 
had never been ascertained; a case by no 
moans uncommon. The emperor’s reservo 
was easily affected ; or it is possible he might 
not be in tho secret. There does not seem to 
bo much weight in the observation of Tacitus, 
that they who were present, continued even 
then to relate the story when them was 
nothing to be gained by the lie. It only 
proves that those who had told the story for 
many years persisted in it. Tho state of 
niindOnf- tho wituesses and spectators at the 
time, is the point to bo attended to. Still less 
is there of pertinency in Mr Hume’s eulogium 
on the cautious and penetrating genius of the 
historian; for it does not appear that the 
historian believed it. Tho terms in which he 
speaks of Serapis, the deity to whose inter¬ 
position the miracle was attributed, scarcely 
suffer us to suppose that Tacitus thought the 
miracle to be real: “ by the admonition of the 

? od Serapis, whom tiiat superstitious nation 
dedita superstitionibus gens) worship above 
all other gods.” To have brought this sup¬ 


posed miracle withjn the limits of comparison 
with the miracles of Christ, it ought to have 
appeared, that a person of a low and private 
station, in the midst of enemies, with the 
whole power of the country opposing him, 
with every one around him prejudiced or 
interested against his claims and character, 


the spectators, upon the strength of what they 
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saw, to rive up their firmesthopos and opinions, 
and follow him through a life of trial and 
danger; that many were so moved as to obey 
his call, at the expense both of every notion 
i in which they had been brought up, and of 
their ease, safety, and reputation ; and that 
by these beginnings, a change was produced 
in the world, the effects of which remain to 
this day; a case, both in its circumstances and 
| consequences, very unlike any thing we find 
! in Tacitus’s relation. 

| II. The story taken from the Memoirs of 
’ Cardinal de Rotz, which is the second example 
alleged by Mr Hume, is this *. “ In the church 
of Saragossa, in Spain, the canons shewed me 
a man whoso business it was to light the 
i lamps; tolling me that he had been soveml 

i 'oara at tho gate with one leg only. I saw 
lim with two," (Liv, iv. a, n. 1054.) 

It is stated by Mr Hume, that the cardinal, 
who relates this story, did not believe it: and 
it no where appears, that he either examined 
j tho limb, or asked the patient, or indeed any 
I one, a single question about the matter. An 
| artificial log, wrought with art would bo 
sufficient, in a place where no such contrivance 
had ever beforo been hoard of, to givo origin 
and currency to the report. Tho ecclesiastics 
of tho placo would, it is probable, favour tho 
story, inasmuch as it advanced tho honour of 
their image and church. And if they patro¬ 
nised it, no other person at Saragossa, in the 
middle of the last century, would care to 
dispute it. The story likewise coincided, not 
less with the w ishes and preconceptions of the 
people, thau with tho interests of their eccle¬ 
siastical rulers: so that there was prejudice 
backed by authority, and both operating upon 
extreme ignorance, to account for the succoss 
of the imposture. If, as I have suggested, tho 
contrivance of an artificial limb was then 
new, it would not occur to the cardinal him¬ 
self to suspect it; especially under timcarc- 
iessuess of mind with which he heaft the 
tale, and the little inclination he felt to scru¬ 
tinize or expose its fallacy. 

III. The miracles related to have been 
wrought at the tomb of tho Abbe Paris, admit 
iu general of this solution. Tho patients who 
frequented the tomb were so affected by their 
devotion, their expectation, the place, tho 
solemnity, apd, above all, by the sympathy 
of the surrounding multitude, that many of 
them were thrown into violent convulsions, 
which convulsions in certain instances, pro¬ 
duced a removal of disorders depending upon 
obstruction. We shall, at this day, have .the 
less difficulty in admitting tlie above account, 
because it is the very same thing as hath 
lately been experienced in the operations of 
animal magnetism; and the report of the 
French physicians upon that mysterious 
remedy is very applicable to the present con¬ 
sideration, namely, that the pretenders to the 
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art, by working upon the imaginations of 
their patients, were frequently able to produce 
convulsions; that convulsions so produced, are 
amongst the most powerful, but at the same 
time, most uncertain and unmanageable appli¬ 
cations to the human frame which can be 
employed. 

Circumstances, which indicate this Explica¬ 
tion in tho case of the Parisian miracles, an 
the following* • 

1. They were tentative. Out of many 
thousand sick, infirm, and diseased persons, ; 
who resorted to the tomb, the professed 
history of tho miracles contains only nine 
cures. 

2. Tho convulsions at the tomb are admitted. 

3. The diseases were, for tho most part, of 
that sort which depends upon inaction and 
obstruction, ns dropsios, palsies, and some 
tumours. 

4. Tho cures were gradual; some pntionts 
attending many days, some several weeks, 
and some several months. 

5. The cures wore many of them incomplete. 

0. Others wero temporary. * 

So that all tho wonder wo are called upon 
to account for is, that, out of an almost 
innumerable multitude which resorted to tho 
tomb for tho euro of their complaints, and 
mnuy of whom were there agitated by strong 
convulsions, a very Bmall projwrtion expe¬ 
rienced a beneficial change in their constitu¬ 
tion, especially in the action of the nerves 
and glands. 

Some of tho casos alleged, do not require 
that*wc should have recourse to this solution. 
Tho first ea«e in the catalogue is scarcely 
distinguishable from the progress of a natural 
rocovory. It was that or a young man, who 1 
laboured under an inflammation of one eye, i 
and had lost the sight of tho other. Tho i 
inflamed eye was relieved, but the blindness I 
of the other remained. The inflammation hail j 
before boon abated by medicine ; and the | 
young man, at. the time of his attendance at 1 
the tomb, was using a lotion of laudanum. 
And, what is a .still more material part of tho 
case, the inflammation after some interval 
returned. Another case was that of a young 
man who bad lost his sight by the puncture 
of an a w l, and the discharge of tho aqueous 
humour through the wound. The sight, which 
hod been gradually returning, was much 
improved during his visit to the tomb, that is, 
probably, in the same degree in which tho 
discharged humour was replaced by fresh 
secretions. And it is observable, that these 
two are the only casos which, from their 
nature, should scorn unlikely to bo affected by 
convulsions. 

In one material respect I allow that the 

> ThAreadw will find the** part lento* rwUUS in the detail, 
bjr the jneuntte inquiries of the present Utahmof Ovum. in ilia 
(morion at Minuses, p. lit, k, 
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Parisian miracles were different from those 
related by Tacitus, and from the Spanish 
miracle or the Cardinal de Retz. They had 
not, like them, all the power and all the 
prejudice of the country on their side to begin 
with. They were alleged by one party against 
another, by the Jantonists against the Jesuits. 
These tfere of course opposed and examined 
by their adversaries. The consequence of 
which examination was, that many falsehoods 
were detected, that with somcuiing really 
extraordinary much fraud appeared to lie 
mixed. Ana if some of the cases upon which 
designed misrepresentation could not be 
charged, were not at the time satisfactorily 
accounted for, it was because the efficacy of 
strong spasmodic affections was not then suffi¬ 
ciently known. Finally, the cause of Janse¬ 
nism, did not rise by the miracles, but sunk, 
although the miracles had the anterior per¬ 
suasion of all the numerous adherents of that 
cause to set out with. 

Those, let us remember, are the strongest 
oxamplos which the history of ages supplies. 
In none of them was the miracle unequivocal; 
by none of thorn were established prejudices 
and persuasions overthrown; of none of 
them did the credit inako its way, in oppo¬ 
sition to authority and power; by none of 
them were many induced to commit them¬ 
selves, and that in contradiction to prior 
opinions, to a life of mortification, danger, 
and sufferings; none were callod upon to 
attest them at the expense of their fortunes 
and safety.* 


PART II. 


OF TOE AUXILIARY EVIDENCES OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

CHAPTER I. 


PROPHECY. 

f 

Isaiah, lii. 13, liii. “Behold, my Servant 
shall deal prudently ; lie shall be exalted and 
extolled, and be vory high. As many were 
astonished at thee (his visage was so marred 
more than any man, and his form more than 

» It maybe thought lh»t the hlMcrien of the Parisian mlmelM, 
M. Momgoron, tonne an exception to thl* hut tuition. He 
maented fall book (with a luiptetou. u it thoutd eeera, of the 
danger of what b« wa» dbhtgl to the Idnf; and vat ihortW efl»- 
waiilt outnmiUed to prino, Own wfctofc he never name out. Had 
the miracle* bean unequivocal, and had M. Montgeron been 
originally oonviacad by tfaam, I ahould haw allowed thU excep¬ 
tion. It would haw Mood, I think, alone, in the argument of 
our adwrtariea. But, baride what baa been ohwrwd of tho 
riubluua nature of the mindae, tht account which M. Mootgwon 
hat hlundt left of hit eourenkxi, «hew» both tba Mala of bla 
wind, and that kit pmueitonw* net MU upm txtornal 
mnda —“ Scarcely had ho ontorod the nhurehyard, when ho 
wnt a truck (ho tottt ut> with awo and wwwnoo , baring nowr 
befor, heard prayon pronouaoad with to mueh ardour and taaaa- 
port a* he obearvad ainoagtt the tunpttoanta at the tomb? Own 
tbit, throwing hliiiotlf upon fait knee*, ntting bit eibowt oo the 


the sons of men;) so shall he sprinkle many 
nations; the kings dull shut their mouths at 
him : for that which had not been told them, 
shall they see; and that which they had not 
heard, snail they consider.—Who hath be¬ 
lieved our report ? and to whom is the arm 
of the Lord revealed 1 For he shall grow up 
before him as a tender plant, and as a root out 
of a dry ground: he hath no form nor oome- 
liness; and when we shall see him, there is 
no beauty that we should desire him. He is 
despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief: and we hid, as it 
were, our faces from him ; he was despised, 
and we esteemed him not. Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows; yet 
we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted. But he was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniqui¬ 
ties : the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him ; and with his stripes we ore healed. All 
we like. sheep have gone astray; we havu 
turned every one to his own way; and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 
He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he 
opened not lus mouth: he is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth. He was taken from prison and from 
judgment; and who shall declaro his genera¬ 
tion ? for he was cut off out of the laud of the 
living; for the transgression of my people, 
was he stricken. And ne made his grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich in liis death ; 
because he bad done no violence, neither was 
any deceit in his mouth. Yet it pleased the 
Lord to bruise him ; ho hath put him to 
grief. When thou shalt make his soul an ! 
offering for sin, he shall Bee his seetL he shall ) 
prolong his days, and the pleasure or the Lord ; 
shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the i 
travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied ; by j 
his knowledge shall my righteous servant ! 
justify many ; for he shall bear their iniqui- ji 
ties. Therefore will I divide him a portion j 
with the great, and he shall divide the spoil t 
with the strong; because he hath poured out 
his soul unto death; and he was numbered 
with the transgressors, and he bare the sin of 
many, and made intercession for the trans¬ 
gressors.” 

These words are extant in a book, purport- 


tomb-atona, and covering bb be* with hta hand, he ipoht the 
following prayer: — • O (boo. by vine tanmota to many 
ntbonlea ace told to be performed, if H ha tnw that * part at thee 
rarriveth (be gram, end th*i Him halt toflueooe wife (he 
Almighty. bore pity oo the darknea of my tmdentanding, and 


_ , _ OUU was IWMMHHUnt W H O lie WHHHIWU 

oo bb fcoeee foorboun, not is the leeet dMocbod fay (be vaet 
srowd of jmvooodlng mppUcente. During thl» tan*, *0 the 
argument! width he ever beard at nod in (krone of ObrtMbuiity, 
ooctored to Mm with to natch fern; and M e w e d eo Mhos end 
convincing, Ihet he went home fray ra MMe d at (be (rath of 
religion to general, end of (he holhieM end pow of tbaipenw, 

ayaMB&is ?bs4;-tSots s 

Mir. p. Sit 
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log to oootain the predictions of a writer who 
Uwmwtft centuries before the Christian era. 

The material part of every argument from 
prophecy, namely, that the words alleged 
were actually spoken or written before the 
feet to w|gjkA they ate applied took place, or 
could by any natural means be foremen, is, in 
the present, incontestable. The retold comes 
out of the custody of adversaries. The Jews, 
as an ancient fethcr well observed, are our 
librarians. The passage is in their copies, as 
well as in ours. Wjth many attempts to 
explain it away, none has ever boon made by 
them to discredit its authenticity. 

And, what adds tothe force of the quota* 
tion is, that it is taken from a writing de¬ 
claredly prophetic; a writing, professing to 
describe such future transactions In the world, 
as wore connected with the fete and interests 
of the Jewish nation. It is not a passage in 
an historical or devotional composition, which, 
because it turns out to be applicable to some 
future events, or to sorao future situation of 
affairs, is presumed to have been oracular. 
The words of Isaiah were delivered by him 
in a prophetie character, with the solemnity 
belonging to that character; and what he so 
delivered, was all along understood by the 
Jewish reader to refer to something that was 
to take place after the time of the author. 
The public sentiments of the Jews concerning 
the design of Isaiah's writings, are set forth 
in the book of Eeclesiastieus, (xlviii. 24, 25 :) 
“ He saw, by an excellent spirit, wbat should 
coine to pass at the last, and he comforted 
them that mourned in Sion. He shewed 
what should come to pass for ever, and secret 
things or ever they came." 

It is also an advantage which this prophecy 
possesses, that it 1 b intermixed with no other 
subject. It is entire, separate, and uninter¬ 
ruptedly directed to one scene of things. 

The application of the prophecy to tfij|evan- 
gelic history is plain ana appropriate. Here 
is no double serno: no figurative language, 
but what is sufficiently intelligible to every 
reader of every country. The obscurities (by 
which I mean the expressions that require a 
knowledge of local diction, and of load allu¬ 
sion) are few, mid not of great importance. 
Nor have I found that varieties of reading, or 
a different construing of the original, produce 
any material alteration in the sense of the 
prophecy. Compare the common translation 
with that of Bishop Lewth, and till difference 
is not considerable. So for as they do differ, 
Bishop Lowth’s correc t ions, which are. the 
faithful result of' an accurate examination, 
bring the description nearer to the New 
Testament history than it was before. In 
the fourth verse ef the fifty-third chapter, 
what our Btbie renders “ stricken,” he tran¬ 
slates t “ judicially stricken and in the 
eighth* verse, the clause, “ he was taken from 


prison and from judgment," the bishop gives, 
“ by an oppressive judgment he was token 
off. The next words to these, * who shall 


that is, who would stand forth in to defence? 
The former part of the ninth verse, "and he 
made to grave with the wicked, mid with 
the rich In to death,” which inverts the 
circumstances of Christ’s passion, the bishop 
brings out in an order perfectly agreeable to 
the event; "and his gravo was appointed 
with the wicked, but with tho rich man was 
his tomb " The words in tho eleventh verse, 
“ by his knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify many,” are, in the bishop's version, 
“ by the knowledge of him shall my righteous 
servant justify many." 

It is natural to inquire wbat turn the Jews 
themselves rive to this prophecy. 3 Tboro is 


concur, I think, in representing it ns a 
description of the calamitous state and in¬ 
tended restoration of tho Jewish iteopic, who 
are here, as they say, exhibited under the 
character of a single persou. 1 have not dis¬ 
covered that their exposition rests upon any 
critical arguments, or upon those in any otiior 
than a vary minute degree. The clause in the 
ninth verse, which wo render 44 for tho traus- 

n ion of tny people was he strickon,” and 
ie margin, “ was the stroke upon him,” 
the flows read, “ for the transgression of my 
people was the stroke upon them” And 
what they allege in support of tho alteration 
amounts only to this, that tho Hebrew pro-* 
noun is capable of a plural as well as of a 
singular signification ; that is to say, is cap¬ 
able of their construction as well as ours. 4 

* “ Vatloiniaro boo Bmtei eat oamlfldna IUbblnorum, >h: quo 
atbiul Judos tnibl caftfearf Mint, Uabtrino* mm» ex proplieth-lii 
riBMptaiii fadld M extrloorv potubes, mods linitu Utruiuet ,W 
(Hubs, Thool, Jiid. p. 318, quoted by Pool*, in luc ) 

4 BSd»opIiowtliaifoptglnthfaplaeetliei«adlii*oftlioHereirty, 
which fhnM (mlttwi h rfeatt, " for the tmiwroutun of my 
people <ru he written to death." Ttie addition of the word, " to 
denth. M —See en and of the Jewld) hiter]>ret*tl<Hi of the oIxuk 
A nd the aaiterSy upon which thbnadlna (thougb not given by 
the pruent Hebrew test) b adopted, Uruuiicot lei* net forth 
by an argument not only to cogent, but to dear end popular, 
that I beg twra to tniuedbe fte udMtMM* of a into tbta note — 


Jew*. ««• of Umu NpUed that the word* did not mean one new. 
but one people, the Jem, who warn written of Oort, mod db- 
pened aouxtc the &atlbe for tbab oMiverrioo; Uwt be Duet 
urged May parted thb prophecy, to ebew the ebeuwllty of tide 
bmrptetedon, sad Mutt be Memed toneme them tbe bardaet by 
tbb eenteoee,—'■ far the braoeRrtmhni of my people wae he 
■nittra to tath." Now, e, Orl*w>, the author of the Hetapla, 
rorat bare otxfaratood Hebrew, we cannot toppefe tbat he wonts 
bare urged tbi* but text a, » decMre, If the Orach venton had 
not agreed here with the Hebrew text ; nor that thaw wbeJewr 
wwdd bave been at all dbtmmed by tMe quotation, ante* the 
Hebrew fast bad Nad agreeably tothe woede •• to death." an 
wbleb tho argument pr in c i pally depended; far Iqf to**CiS a 
banedfataly, they would tore triumphed over Mm, nod nne- 
bated fete Grerk wereton. thb, whenever they aould da It, wae 
tlielr content practice la theb dhpntee with the Cfcriatiam 
Origan hbneutf, who tibnrtotoy compared theHebrrw fast with 
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And this is all the variation contended for; the 
rest of the prophecy they read as. we do. The 
probability, therefore, of their exposition, is a 
subject of which we are os capable of judging 
as themselves. This judgment is open indeed 
to the good sense of every attentive reader. 
The application which the Jews contend for, 
appears* to me to labour under insuperable 
difficulties; in particular, it may bedenmnded 
of them to explain in t chout name o^peraon, if 
the Jewish people bo the sufferer, does the 
prophet speak, when he says,“ He hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows, yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted : but he was wounded for our trans¬ 
gressions, ho was bruised for our iniquities, 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him, 
and with his stripes wc are healed.” Again, 
the description in the seventh verse, “ he was 
oppressed and he ^a* afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth; he is brought as a lamb to 
tho slaughter, and as a sheep before Iter 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth,” 
quadrates with no port of the Jewish history 
with which we are acquainted. The mention 
of the “grave,” and the “ tomb,” in the ninth 
verse, is not very applicable to the fortunes 
of a nation ; and still less so is the conclusion 
of tho prophecy in the twelfth verse, which 
expressly represents the sufferings as volun¬ 
tary, and the sufferer os interceding for the 
offenders; “ because he hath poured out his 
soul unto death, and lie was numbered with 
tho transgressors, and he bare the sin of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors.” 

There are other prophecies of the 'Old 
Tostameut, interpreted by Christians to relate 
to the Gospel history, which are deserving 
sboth of great regard, and of a very attentive 
consideration : but I content myself with 
stating tho above, as woll because I think it 
tho clearest and tho strongest of all, us because 
most of tho rest, in order that their value 
might bo represented with any tolerable 
•degree of fidelity, require a discussion unsuit¬ 
able to the limits aud nature of this work. 
The reader will find them disposed in order, 
and distinctly explained, in Bishop Chandler’s 
treatise on the subject: and he will bear in 
miml, what has been often, aild, I think, 
truly, urged by the advocates of Christianity, 
that there is no other eminent person, to the 
history of whose life so many circumstances 
can be made to apply. They who object that 
much has been done by tho power of chance, 
the ingenuity of accommodation, and the 
industry of research, ought to try whether the 

tho Boptuagtat, hot ncoM the i mwftj f of *ivnta|l with tlio 
Jom from tush ]MogHi only M won In thottoptHoguit agronble 
to the Noimvr. Whwvfnre, m Origan has ouwfWiy tmpmd 
tlw Otoak varrion of tlte Boptiaglnt with ttw Hebrew text; and 
m h« puttied and oonfuoMtal tha learned Java, by urging upon 
them the reading •* to dantli," In thla nines ; U Mans ohnuat 
ImpsiUt not to conclude, both from origan's erauiufnl, and 
Hut alienee of hi* Jewith udmarin. that tit* Bam* trert at 
that tlma actually hod tha word agmanbty to tba teuton of tha 
Sonant?.* thowui'a tanioh, p. MS.] 


same, or any thing like it, could be done, if 
Mahomet, or any other person, were proposed 
u the subject of Jewish prophecy. 

II. ‘A second head of argument from pro¬ 
phecy, •>« founded upon our Lead’s predictions 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, 
recorded by three out of the four erengelista. 

Luke, xxi. 5—26. “And assume spake of 
the temple, how it was adorned with goodly 
stones and gifts, he said, As for these thiugs 
which ye behold, the days will eotne, in which 
there shall not be left one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down. And they 
asked him, saying. Master, but when shall 
these things be? and what sign will there be 
when these things shall come to pass? And 
he said, Take heed that ye be not deceived, 
for many shall come in my name, saying, I 
am Christ; and the time draweth near: go 
ye not therefore oftor them. But when ye 
shall hear of wars and commotions, be not 
terrified : for these things must first come to 
pass ; but the eud is not by-and-by. Then 
said ho unto than, Nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom : and 
groat earthquakes shall bo in divers places, 
and famines and pestilences ; and fearful 
sights, and great signs shall there be from 
heaven. But before all these, they shall lay 
their hands on you, and persecute you, de¬ 
livering you up to Hie synagogues, and into 
prisons, being brought before kings and rulers, 
for my name's sake. And it shall turn to 
you for a testimony. Settle it therefore in 
your hearts, not to meditate before what ye 
shall answer: for I will give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which ail your adversaries shall 
not be able to gainsay nor resist. And ye 
shall be betrayed both by parents, aud bre¬ 
thren, and kinsfolk, and friends; and some of 
you shall they cause to be put to death. And 
ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s 
sake. there shall not an hair of your head 
perish. In your patience possess ye your 
souls. And when ye shall see Jerusalem 
compassed with armies, then know that the 
desolation thereof is nigh. Then let them 
which are in Judea flee to the mountains; 
and lot them which are in the n&dst of it 
depart out: and let not them that are in the 
countries enter thereinto. For these he the 
days of vengeance, that all things which are 
writteii may be fulfilled. But wo unto them 
that are with child, and to them that give 
suck, in those days: for there shall be great 
distress In the land, and wrath upon this 
people. And they shall fall by the edge of 
the sword, and shall be led away captive into 
all nations : and Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be folfilled.” 

In tonus nearly similar, this discourse is re¬ 
lated in the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, 
and the thirteenth of Mark. The project of 
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i tits same evils drew from <mr Saviour, on 
' another occasion, the following affecting ex- 
| pressions of ooneem, whieh are preserved 
i Saint Luke, (xix. 41—44:) “ And when 
j he was come near, ho beheld the city, and 
I wept over it, saying; If thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
i which belong onto thy peaee; but now they 
| ore hid from thine eyes. For the days shall 
come upon thee, that thine enemies shall east 
a trench about thee, and compass thee round, 
j and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay 
i thee even with the ground, awl thy children 
[ within thee; and they shall not leave in thee 
| one stone upon another; because thou knew- 
J eet not the time of thy visitation,”—These 
I passages ore direct and explicit predictions. 

References to the same event, aorao plain, 
j parabolical, or otherwise figurative, are found 
■ in divers other discourses of our Lord. (Matt. 
i xxi. 33—46 ; xxii. 1—7; Mark, xii. 1--I2; 
j Luke, xiii, 1—9; xx.9—20; xxi. 6 —13.) 

; The general agreement of the description 
with the event, namely, with the ruin of the 
! Jewish nation, and the capture of Jerusalem 
i under Vespasian, thirty-six years after Christ’s 
i death, is most evident; and the accordantly 
, in various articles of detail and circumstances 
i has boon shewn by many learned writers. It 
; is also an advantage to tho inquiry, and to 
i the argument built upon it, that we havo 
| received a copious account of the transaction 
| from Josephus, a Jewish and contemporary 
historian. This part of the case is perfectly 
free from doubt. The only question whiuh, 
in my opinion, can lie raised upon the subject, 
is whether tho prophecy was really delivered 
before the event; 1 shall apply, therefore, my 
observations to this point solely. 

1. The judgment of antiquity, though vary¬ 
ing in the precise year of the publication - of 
the three Gospels, concurs in assigning them 
a date prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
(Lardner, vol. xiii.) 

2. This judgment is confirmed by a strong 
probability arising from the course of human 
life. The destruction of Jerusalem took place 
in the seventieth year after the birth of Christ. 
The three evangelists, one of whom was his 
immediate companion, and the other two 
associated with nis companions, were, it is 
probable, not much younger than he was. 
They must, consequently, have been far 
advanced in life when Jerusalem was taken ; 
and no reason has been given, why they 
should defer writing their histories so long. 

3. 4 If the evangelists, at the time of mating 
the Gospels, had known of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, fey which catastrophe the prophe¬ 
cies were plainly fulfilled, it is most probable, 
that, in recording the predictions, they would 
have dropped some word or other about tho 
completion j in like manner as Luke, after 

• ht Clem. Ota. III. rfe Quit first's view rC* P Ml. 


relating the denunciation of a dearth by 
Agabus, adds, “ whieh came to pass in the 
days of Claudius Caesar,” (Acts xt. 28;) 
whereas the prophecies are given 
in one chapter of each of tho first tkreeGo#- 
pels, and referred to in several different 
passages of each, and in nope of alt these 
places does there appear the smallest intima¬ 
tion that the things spoken of had come jo 
pass. I Jo admit,* that it would have been 
the part of an impostor, who wished his 
readers to believe that his book was written 
before the event, when in truth it was written 
after it, to have suppressed any bucIi intima¬ 
tion carefully. But this was not the character 
of the authors of the Gospel. Cunning was 
no quality of theirs. Of all writers hi the 
world, they thought tho least of providing 
against objections. Moreover, there is no 
danse in any one of them, that makes a 
profession of their having written prior to 
the Jewish'wars, whioh a fraudulent purpose 
would have led them to pretend. Thoy have 
done neither one thing nor the other; they 
have neither inserted any words whieh might 
signify to the reader that their accounts were 
written before tho destruction of Jerusalem, 
which a sophist would have done ( ; nor have 
they dropped a hint of the completion of the 
prophecios recorded by them, which an vnde- 
rigmng writer, writing after the event, could 
hardly, on some or other of tho many occa¬ 
sions that presented themselves, have missed 
of doing. 

4. The admonitions 4 which Christas repre¬ 
sented to have given to his followers to save 
thomsolves by flight, are not easily accounted 
for, on tho supposition of the prophecy being 
fabricated after the event. Either the Chris¬ 
tians, when the siege approached, did make 
their escape from Jerusalem, or they did not; if 
they did, they must have had tho prophecy 
amongst thorn : if thoy did not know of any 
such prediction at the time of tho siege, if thoy 
did not take notice of any midh warning, it was 
an improbable fiction, in a writer nublishing^ 
his work near to that time, (whieu, on any 
even the lowest and most disadvantageous 
supposition, was the cose with the Gospels 
now m our hands,) and addressing his work 
to Jews and to Jewish converts, (which 
Matthew certainly did,) to state that the 
followers of Christ bad received admonitions, 
of which they made no use when the occasion 
arrived, and of which experience then recent 
proved, that those who were most concerned 
to know and regard them, were ignoradt or 

• “ When t« riwll ice Jeruttlora compeasod with and**, than 
know that the dnoiattoD thereof I* nigh ; thanJat than widen 
m to Judea flee to the mountable; then lot them sm at* In 
tl*e inMet tit it depart oat, and lot not them tbtt art in the 
ouunirla enter thereinto," (Luke, xkL SO, SW 

“ When to that! ear Jerunelwn ooW i p ai tad with junta, gjan 
lai (ham which ha In Judea floe onto th* mountain*; let him 
which It on tho home-top not cow* down to take anf thing out 
nfhu Imiuki. neither let him which I* in Ike IMS man hawk to 
take hhetethu," (Mail. xtv. IS.) 
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great disturbers of human happiness, and the 
great sources of human misory, so far as man’s 
happiness and misery depend upon man. 
Without this disposition, enmities must not 
only be frequent, but,' once begun, must be 
eternal: for, each retaliation being a fresh 
injury, and, consequently, requiring a fresh 
eatinfacHon, no period can be assigned to the 
reciprocation of affronts, and to the progress 
of hatred, but that which .doses the nves, or 
ut least the intercourse, of the parties. 

I would only add to these observations, 
that although the former of the two characters 
above described may be occasionally,,useful ; 
although, perhaps, a great general, or o great 
statesman, may he formed by it, and these 
may ho instruments of important benefits to 
mankind^ yet is this nothing more than what 
is true of many qualities which are acknow¬ 
ledged to bo vicious. Envy is a quality of 
this sort; 1 know not a stronger stimulus to 
exertion; many a scholar, many an artist, 
many a soldier, has been produced by it: 
nevertheless, sineo in its general effects it is 
noxious, it is properly condemned, certainly 
is not praised, by sober moralists. 

It was a portion of the same character as 
that we are defending, or rather of his love of 
the same character, which our Saviour dis- 
plavod, in it is repeated correction of the 
ambition of his disciples ; his froquent admo¬ 
nitions, that greatness with them was to con¬ 
sist in humility ; his censure of that lovo of 
distinction, ami greediness of superiority, 
which the chief persons amongst his country¬ 
men were wont, on ail occasions, great and 
little, to betray. “They (the Scribes and 
Pharisees) lovo the uppermost rooms at feasts, 
and the chief seats in the synagogues, ami 
greetings in the markets, and to be called of 
men, Rabbi, Uabbi. But be not yc called 
Rabbi, for one is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren ; and cull no man 
vonr father upon the earth, for ono is your 
father, which is in heaven ; neither bo yo 
called masters, for one is your Master, even 
Christ; but bo that is greatest among you , 
shall be your servant; and whoever shall 
exalt himself, shall be abased; and he that 
shall humble himself shall be exalted,” (Majt. 
xxiii. 6 ; see also Mark, xii. 39; Luke, xx. 
46; xiv. 7.) I make no farther remark upon 
these passages, (because they are, in truth, 
only a repetition of tho doctrine, different ex¬ 
pressions of the principle which we have 
already stated,) except that some of the pas¬ 
sages, especially our Lord's advice to the 
guests at'an entertainment, (Luke, xiv. 7,) 
seem to extend the rule to what we call 
manners ; which was both regular in point of 
consistency, and not so much beneath the 
dignity of our Lord's mission, as may,at first 
sight be supposed, for load manners are bad 
morals. 


It is sufficiently apparent, that the precepts 
we have cited, or rather the disposition which 
these precepts inculcate, relate to personal 
conduct from personal motives ; to cases in 
which men act from impulse, for themselves, 
and from themselves, when It comes to be 
considered, what is necessary to he done for 
the sake of the publie, and out of a regard to 
the general welfare, (which consideration, for 
the most part, ought exclusively to govern 
the duties of men in public stations,) it comes 
to a case to which the rules do not belong. 
This distinction is plain ; and if it were less 
so, the consequence would not bo much felt: 
for it is very seldom that, in the intercourse 
of private lifie^ men act with public views. 
The personal motives from which they do 
act, thejule regulates. 

The preference of tho patient to tho heroic 
character, which we have here noticed, and 
which the reader will find explained at largo 
in the work to which we have referred him, is 
a peculiarity in theChnstian institution, which 
I propose as an argument of wisdom very much 
beyond the situation and natural character of 
the person who delivered it. 

II. A second argument, drawn from the 
morality of the New Testameut, is the stress 
which is laid by our Saviour upon tho regu¬ 
lation of the thoughts. And I place this 
consideration next to the other, because they 
are connected. The other related to the 
malicious passions; this, to the voluptuous. 
Together, they comprehend the whole cha¬ 
racter. , 

“ Out of the heart proceod evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications,” &c. “ These 
are the things which defile a mau,” (Matt. xv. 
19, 20.1 

“ Wo unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites 1 for you make clean the outside of 
the cup and of the platter, but within they aro 
full of extortion and excess.—Ye are like unto 
whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beau¬ 
tiful outward, hut are within full ot dead men’s 
hones, and of all unclcanness; even so ye also 
outwardly appear righteous unto men, hut 
within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” 
(Matt, xxiii. 25.27,28.) 

( And more particularly that strong expres¬ 
sion, (Matt. v. 28,) “ Whomever iooketn on 
a woman to lust after her, hath eommited 
adultery with her already' in his heart.” 

There can be no doubt with any reflecting 
mind, but that tho propensities of our nature 
must be subject to regulation; but the question 
is, where the check ought to bo placed, upon 
the (bought, or only upon tbe action 1 In this 
question, our Saviour, in tho texts here quoted, 
has pronounced a decisive judgment. He 
makes the control of thought essential. In¬ 
ternal purity with him is every thing. Now, 
1 contend that this is the only discipline which 
can succeed; in other words, that a tnoral 
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citation* to verify it, thatihiflove, or charity, 
or. in other worn*, regard to the 'welfare of 
otners, runs in vinous forms through all the 
preceptive parts of the apostolic writings. It 
. is the theme of all their exhortations, that 
| with which their morality begins and ends, 

[ from which all their details and enumerations 
! set out, and into which they return. 

I And that this temper, for some time at least, 
descended in its purity to succeeding Chris¬ 
tiana, is attested by one of the earliest and best 
of the remaining writings of the apostolical 
fathers, the Epistle of the Boman Clement. 
The meekness of the Christian character reigns 
throughout the whole of that excellent pioce. 
The occasion called for it. It was to compose 
the diisentions of the church of Corinth. And 
the venerable hearer*of the apostles does not 
fall short, in the display of this principle, of 
the finest passages of their writings. He calls to 
the remembranoa of the Corinthian church its 
former character. In which “ye were all of you" 
he telly them, “ humble-minded, not boosting 
of any thing, desiring rather to be subject 
than to govern, to give than to receive, being 
content with the portion God had dispensed to 
yon, and hearkening diligently to his word ; 
ye were enlarged in your bowels, having his 
sufferings always before your eyes. Ye con- 


struck them. “ Not rendering” mid Poly- 
carp, the cBsrinle of John, “ evu for evil, or 
.railing for ruling, ear striking for striking, or 
cursing for eursmg,” (Pol7E|> ad Phil. c. 2.) 
Again, speaking for some whose behaviour had 

f iven great offence, “ Be ye moderate," says 
e, “on this occasion, ana look not upon such 
as enemies, but call them back as suffering and 
erring members, that ye save your whole 
body,” (lb. c. 11.) 

“ Be ye mild at their anger," saith Ignatius, 
the companion of Eolyearp, “ humblest their 
boostings, to their blasphemies return your 
prayers, to their error your firmness in the 
faith ; when they are cruel, be ye gentle ; not 
endeavouring to imitate their ways, let us be 
their brethren in all kindness and modera¬ 
tion : but let us be followers of the Lord ; for 
who was ever more unjustly used, more desti¬ 
tute, more despised V* 

IV. A fourth quality, by which the mora¬ 
lity of the Gospel is distinguished, is the 
exclusion of regard to fame and reputation. 

“ Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
men, to be seen of them, otherwise ye have no 
reward of your Father which is in heaven.” 
(Matt. vi. 1.) 

“ When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy 
Father whieh is in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee open¬ 
ly.” (Matt. vi. 6.) 

And the rule, by parity of reason, is ex¬ 
tended to all ether virtues. 

I do not think, that either in these, or in 
any other passage of the New Testament, the 
pursuit of fame is stated as a vice ; it is only 
said that on action, to be virtuous, must be 
independent of it. I would also observe, that 
it is not publicity, but ostentation, which is 
prohibited; not the mode, but the motive, of 
the action, which is regulated. A good man 
will prefer that mode, as well as those objects 
of his beneficence, by which he can produce 
the greatest effect; and the view of this pur¬ 
pose may dictate sometimes publication, and 
sometimes concealment, blither the one or 
the other may be the mode of the action, 
according as the end to be promoted by it 
appears to require. But from the motive, the 

3 putation of the deed, and the fruits and 
vantage of that reputation to ourselves, 
must be shut out, or in whatever proportion 
they are not so, the action in that proportion 
foils of being virtuous. 

This exclusion of regard to human opinion, 
is a difference, not so much in the duties to 
which the teachers of virtue would persuade 
mankind, as in the manner and tonics of per¬ 
suasion. And in this view the difference is 
great When we set about to give advice, our 
tectum are full of (be advantages of character, 
of the regard that is due to appears*and 
to opiuhm; of what the world, especially o) 


for evil, or 


tended day and night for the whole brother¬ 
hood, that with compassion and a good con¬ 
science the number of his elect might be saved. 
Ye were sincere, and without offence, towards 
each other. Ye bewailed every one his neigh¬ 
bour’s sins, esteeming their defects your own.” 
(Ep. Clem. Bom. c. 2. Abp. Wake’s Transla¬ 
tion.) His prayer for them was for the “return 
of peace, long-suffering, and patience,” (Ibid, 
c. 63.) And his advice to those, who might 
have been the occasion of difference in the 
society, is conceived in the true spirit, and with 
a perfect knowledge, of the Christian charac¬ 
ter : “ Who is there among you that is gene¬ 
rous 1 who that is compassionate! who that 
has any charity ! Let him say, If this sedition, 
this contention, and these schisms, be upon 
my account, I am ready to depart, to go away 
whithersoever ve please, and do whatsoever ye 
shall command me: only let the flock of 
Christ be in peace with the elders who are set 
over it. He that shall do this, shall get to 
himself a very great honour in the Lord; and 
there is no place but what will be ready to 
receive him : for the earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof. These things they who 
have their conversation towards God, not to be 
repented of, both have done, and will always 
be ready to do.” (Ibid. e. M.) 

This sacred principle, this earnest recom¬ 
mendation of forbearance, lenity, and forgive¬ 
ness, mixes with all the writings of that age. 
There are more quotations in the apostolical 
■fothere, of texts which relate to these prints, 
than of any other, Christ’s sayings had 
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what tie good or great, will think and say ; 
of the value of public eeteem, and of tae 
Qualities by which men acquire H. Widely 
different from this was our Saviour’s Instruo- 
tion; and tiro difference was founded upon 
the best reasons. For, however the care of 
reputation, the authority of public opinion, 
or even of the opinion of good men, the satis¬ 
faction of being well received mid well thought 
of, the benefit of being known and distin¬ 
guished, are topics to which we are thin to 
nave recourse in our exhortations; the true 
virtue is that which discards these considera¬ 
tions absolutely, and which retires from thorn 
all to the single internal purpose of pleasing 
God. This, at least, was the virtue which 
our Saviour taught. And in teaching this, 
he not only confined the views of his followers 
to the proper measure and principle of human 
duty, but acted in consistency with his office 
as a monitor from heaven. 


Next to what our Saviour taught, may bo 
considered the manner of his teaching ; which 
was extremely peculiar, yet, 1 think, precisely 
adapted to the peculiarity of his character and 
situation. His lessons did not consist of dis¬ 
quisitions ; of any thing like moral essays, or 
like sermons, or like set treatises upon the 
several points which he mentioned. When 
he delivered a precept, it was seldom that he 
added any proof or argument: still more sel¬ 
dom that ho accompanied it with, what all 
precepts require, limitations and distinctions. 
His instructions were conceived in short, em¬ 
phatic, sententious rules, in occasional reflec¬ 
tions, or in round maxims. 1 do not think 
that this was a natural, or would have been a 
proper method for a philosopher or a moralist; 
or that it is a method which can be success¬ 
fully imitated by us. But I contend, that it 
was suitable to the character which Christ 
assumed, and to the situation in which, as a 
teacher, he was placed. He produced himself 
as a messenger from God. He put the truth 
of what he taught upon authority.* In the 
choice, therefore, of his mode of teaching, the 
purpose by him to be consulted was unprts~ 
non: because conviction, which forms the 
principal end of our discourses, war to arise 
m the minds of his followers from a different 
source, from tbeir respect to his person and 
authority. Now, for the purpose of impres¬ 
sion singly mid exclusively, fl repeat again, 
that we are not here to consider the convin¬ 
cing of tbe understanding,) I know nothing 
which would have so great force as strong 
ponderous maxims, frequently urged, and 
frequently brought back to the thoughts of 
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tiro beamy, I know aetitfim timfcntoid In 
thia view be 
asjre weald that 

"The first and great oamaoaadraeBt ia, 1Its® 
shalt love the thy God j and timwoond 
is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself." It must also be s uewtiiwifi jiirtitiU 
that our Lord’sministry, 
either of one year or thwe. anuM t 
his work, eras of short duration; mat within 
this time, be bad many plaoes to visit, various 
audiences to address; that his person was 
generally besieged by crowds of followers ; 
that he was sometimes driven away from tbe 
plaoe where he was teaching by peneeutioBi 
and at other times thought fit to withdraw 
himself from the commotions of the popu¬ 
lace. Under these circumstances, nothing 
appears to have been so practicable, or likely 
to be so efficacious, as leaving, wherever be 
came, concise Igssona of duty. These cireum- ‘| 
stances at lean shew the necessity he woe 
under of comprising what he delivered within 
a small compass. In particular, his sermon 
upon the Mount ought always to be considered 
with a view to these observations. The ques¬ 
tion is net, whether a fuller, a more accurate 
a more systematic, or a more argumentative 
discourse upon morals might not have been 

C nouneed; but whether more could have 
n »aid in the same room, hotter adapted 
to the exigencies of the hearers, or better cal¬ 
culated for the purpose of impression ! Seen 
in this light, it has always appeared to me to 
be admirable. Dr L&rdner thought that this 
discourse was made up of what Christ had 
said at different times, and on different occa¬ 
sions, several of which occasions are noticed 
in Saint Luke’s narrative. I can perceive no 
reason for this opinion. I believe that our 
Lord delivered this discourse at one time and 
plaoe, in the manner related by Saint Mat¬ 
thew, and that he repeated the same rules and 
maxims at different times, as opportunity or 
occasion suggested ; that they were often in 
his month, and were repeated to different 
audiences, and in various conversations. 

It is incidental to this modo of moral in¬ 
struction, which proceeds not by proof but 
upon authority, not by disquisition, tut by 
precept, that the rules will be conceived in 
absolute terms, leaving tiro application, and 
the distinctions that attend it, to the reason 
of the hearer. It is likewise to be expected, 
that they will be delivered in terms by ad 
much the more forcible and energetic, aa they 
have to encounter natural or general proffi- 
aities. It is farther also to be remarked, that 
many of those strong instances, which appear 
in our Lord’s sermon, such as, "If aaymaa 
will smite thee on the right chee^, torn to 
him the other also" —■" If any man wfU sue 
thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also”—" Whosoever 
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•ball compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain though they appear in the form of 
specific precepts, are intended as descriptive 
of disposition and character. A specific com¬ 
pliance with tite prompts would be of little 
value, but the disposition which they incul¬ 
cate is of the highest. He who should con¬ 
tent himself with waiting for the occasion, 
and with literally observing the rule when the 
occasion offered, would <Jo nothing, or worse 
than nothing; but he he who considers the 
character and disposition which is hereby 
inculcated, and places that disposition before 
him as the model to which he should bring his 
own, takes perhaps the best possible method 
of improving the benevolence, and of calming 
and rectifying the vices of his temper. 

If it be said that this disposition is unat¬ 
tainable, I answer, so is all perfection ; ought 
therefore a moralist to recommend imper¬ 
fections ? One excellency, however, of our 
, Saviour's rules is, that they are either never 
mistaken, or never so mistaken as to do harm. 
I could feign a hundred cases, in which tho 
literal application of the rule, “of doing to 
others as we would that others should do unto 
us,” might mislead us ; but I never yet met 
with the man who was actually misled by it. 
Notwithstanding that our Lord bade his fol¬ 
lowers “ not to resist ovil,” and “ to forgive 
the enemy who should trespass against them, 
not till seven times, but till seventy times 
soven,” tho Christian world has hitherto suf- 
i fered little by too much placability or for- 
bearanco. 1 would repeat once more, what has 
already been twice remarked, that these rules 
were designed to regulate personal conduct 
from personal motives, and for this purpose 
alone. 

I think that theso observations will assist 
us greatly in placing our Saviour’s conduct, os 
I a moral teacher, in a proper point of view ; 
especially when it is considered, that to deli¬ 
ver moral disquisitions was no part of his 
design ; to teach morality at all was only a 
subordinate part of it; his great business being 
to supply, what was much more wanting than _ 
lessons of morality, stronger moral sanctions, 
and dearer assurances of a future judgmeut. 3 

Thu*parables of the New Testament are, 
many of them, such as would have done 
honour to any book in the world; I do not 
mean in style and diction, but in tho choice 

a Sobm M)f>W to require » MHgtoiu ijtlem, or. in On booh* 
which nrofcM to Sailvar that a>«teto, nitnuto direction* for »wy 
cMt and oeeumneo that nmr Thta, »y they. It oeonwry 
to ttstSer a Mvcbttion perfect, especially one which tatfor tic 
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S al the refutation of human conduct. Now, lion prolix, and 
how incomplete and unavailing, tech an attempt mint hare 
i, it proved by one notable example; “ The lndoo and Hue* 


yet how taeompleMaitd unavailing, tom an attempt mutt turn 
been, it proved by one notable example; “ The lndoo and Hue* 
■uhnan nUgion an tMitUtee of chrtl taw, WgutaUn* the minutest 
ouettlom both or property, and of all unesCoae which come under 
the oogttimnat.of the mtesttrate. And to wluU length datalta of 
thh Uud ate ncosemrtty carried, when oooe bemui, may he 
under,toad from an anecdote of the Mqwn hn > n code, which we 
ham raodved tram the most mwpectable authority, that not Teas 
than thcwMNd mdlUonal precepts mss been pro* 

tnulgated." (Uamtttou ‘1 tnmtlatico 'Bwtaya, or Guide.) 


of the subjects, in the structure of the narra¬ 
tives, in the aptness, propriety, and force, of 
the circumstances woven into them ; and in 
some, as that of the good Samaritan^ the pro¬ 
digal son, the pharisee and the publican, in a 
union of pathos and simplicity, which, in the 
best productions of human genius, is the fruit 
only of a much exercised and well cultivated 
judgment. 

The Lord's Prayer , for a succession of 
solemn thoughts, for fixing the attention upon 
a few great points, for suitableness to every 
condition, for sufficiency, for conciseness with¬ 
out obscurity, for the weight and real impor¬ 
tance of its petitions, is without an equal or 
a rival. 

From whence did these come? Wlicnco 
had this man his wisdom ? Was our Saviour, 
in fact, a well-instructed philosopher, whilbt 
he is represented to us as an illiterate peasant ? 
Or shall we say that somo early Christians of 
tasto and education composed these pieces and 
ascribed thorn to Christ? Beside all other 
incredibilities m tilts account, I answer, with 
Dr Jortin, that they could not do it. No spe¬ 
cimens of composition, which tho Christians 
of the first century have left U9, authorize us 
to believo that they were equal to the task. 
And how little qualified the Jews, the coun¬ 
trymen and companions of Christ, were to 
assist him in the undertaking, may he judged 
of from the traditions and writings of theirs 
which were the nearest to that age. Tho 
whole collection of the Talmud is one conti¬ 
nued proof, into what follies they fell when¬ 
ever they left their Bible; and how little 
capable they were of furnishing out such les¬ 
sons as Christ delivered. 

But there is still auothor view, in which 
our Lord’s discourses deserve to be considered, 
and that is, in their negative character, — not 
in what they did, but in what they did not, 
con;tain. Under this head, the following re¬ 
flections appear to me to possess some weight. 

1. They exhibit no particular description of 
the invisible world. The future happiness of 
the good, and the misery of the bad, which is 
all we want to he assured of, is directly and 
positively affirmed, and is represented by me¬ 
taphors and comparisons, which were plainly 
intended as metaphors and comparisons, and 
as nothing more. As to the rest, a solemn 
reserve is maintained. The question con¬ 
cerning the woman who had been married to 
seven brothers, “Whose shall she be on the 
resurrection was of a nature calculated to 
have drawn from Christa more circumstantial 
account of the state of the human species in 
them future existence. He cut short, how¬ 
ever, the inquiry by an answer, which at once 
rebuked intruding curiosity, and waa agree¬ 
able to the best apprehensions wears able to 
form upon the subject, namely, “That they 
who are accounted worthy of that resu miction. 
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shall be as tbe angels of God in heaven." I 
lay a stress upon this reserve, because it repels 
the suspicion of enthusiasm ; for enthusiasm 
is wont to expatiate upon the condition of the 
departed, above all other subjects, and with a 
wild particularity. It is, moreover, a topic 
which is always listened to with greediness 
The teacher, therefore^ whose principal pur¬ 
pose iB to draw upon himBclf attention, is sure 
to be full of it. The Koran of Mahomet is 
half made up of it. 

II. Our Lord enjoined no austerities. He 
not only enjoined none as absolute duties, 
but he recommended none as carrying men 
to a higher degree of divine favour. Place 
Christianity, in this respect, by the side of all 
institutions which have been founded in the 
fanaticism either of thoir author, or of his 
first followers ; or rather compare, in this re¬ 
spect, Christianity as it camo from Christ, 
with the same religion after it fell into other 
hands ; with the extravagant merit very soon 
aseribod to celibacy, solitude, voluntary po¬ 
verty ; with the rigours of an ascetic, and the 
vows of a monastic life ; the hair shirt, the 
watchings, the midnight prayers, the obmu- 
tc&ceuec, the gloom and mortification of reli¬ 
gious orders, and of those who aspired to 
religious perfection. 

III. Our Saviour uttered no impassioned 
devotion. There was no heat in* his piety, or 
in tho language in which be expressed it; no 
vehement or rapturous ejaculations; no vio¬ 
lent urgency in his prayers. Tho Lord’s 
Prayer is a model of calm devotion. His 
words in the garden are unaffected expres¬ 
sions, of a deep, indeed, hut sober, piety. He 
never appears to have been worked up into 
any thing like that elation, or that emotion 
of spirits, which is occasionally observed in 
most of those to whom the name of enthusiast 
can in any degree be applied. I feel a respect, 
for Methodists, because I believe that there 
is to be found amongst them much sincere 
piety, and availing, though not always well- 
informed, Christianity ; yet I never attended 
a meeting of theirs, but I camo away with 
the reflection, how different what I heard was 
from what I read ! I do not mean in doctrine, 
with which at present I have no concern, but 
in manner; how different from tho calmness, 
the sobriety, the good Benso, and, 1 may add, 
tbe strength and authority, of our Lord’s 
discourses 1 

IV. It is very usual with the human mind, 
to substitute forwardness and fervency in a 
particular cause, for the merit of general and 
regular morality; and it is natural, and politic 
also, in the leader of a sect or party, to encou¬ 
rage such a disposition in, his followers. 
Christ’did not overlook this turn of thought; 
yet, though avowedly placing himself at the 
head of a now institution, he notices it only 
to oozgdemn it.. “ Not every one that soitn 


unto me, Lord, LornL shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that dooth the 
will of ray Father which is in heaven. Many 
will say unto me in that day. Lord, Lora, 
have we not prophesied in thy name t and In 
thy name havo cast out dovils? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works! And 
then will I profess unto you I never knew 
you ; depart from me, ye mat work imywify,” 
(Matt. vii. 81, 22.) , So far was the Author of 
Christianity from courting tho attachment of 
his followers by any sacrifice of principle, or 
by a condescension to tho errors which even 
zeal in bis service might havo inspired f This 
was a proof both of sincerity ana judgment. 

V. Nor, fifthly, did lie fall in with any of 
the depraved fashions of his country, or with 
tho natural bios of his own education. Bred 
up a Jew, under a religion extremely tech¬ 
nical, in an ago and amongst a people more 
tenacious of the ceremonies than of any 
other part of that religion, ho delivered an 
institution, containing less of ritual, and that 
more simple than is to bo found iri any reli¬ 
gion which over prevailed amongst mankind. 
Wo havo known, l do allow, examples of an 
enthusiasm, which has swept away all exter¬ 
nal ordinances before it. But this spirit 
certainly did not dictate our Saviour’s conduct, 
cither iu his treatment of the religion of his 
country, or in tho formation of liis own insti¬ 
tution. In both ho displayed the soundness 
and moderation of his judgment. Ho censured 
an overstrained scrupulousness, or perhaps an 
affectation of scrupulousness, about tho Sab¬ 
bath: but how did ha censure it? not by 
eontomning or decrying the institution Itself, 
but by declaring that “ the Sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath that is 
to say, that tho Sabbath was to bo subordinate 
to its purpose, and tljat that purpose was the 
real good of those who were tho subjects of 
tho law., The same concerning the nicety of 
some of the Pharisees, in paying tithes or tho 
yiost trifling articles, accompanied with a 
neglect of justice, fidelity, and mercy. Ho 
finds fault with them for misplacing their 
anxiety. lie does not speak disrespectfully 
of the law of tithes, nor of their observance 
of it; but he assigns to each class of duties 
its proper station in the scale of moral ira» 
portancc. All this might bo expected, perhaps, 
from a well-instructed, coo), and judicious 
philosopher, but was not to lie looked for from 
an illiterate Jew; ecrtftinly not from an impe¬ 
tuous enthusiast. 

VI. Nothing could bo more quibbling than 
were tho comments and expositions of tho 
Jewish doctors at mat time; nothing go 
puerile as their distinctions. Their evasion of 
the fifth commandment, their exposition of 
the law of oaths, are specimens of the bad 
taste in morals which then prevailed. Where¬ 
as, in a numerous collection of our Saviour’s 


shall enter into the 
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I apophthegms, many of them referring to sun¬ 
dry preecpts of the Jewish law, there is not 
to be found oue example of sophistry, or of 
false subtilty, or of any thing approaeliing 
thereunto. 

j VII. The national temper of the Jews was 
!, intolerant, narrow-minded, and excluding, 
j In Jesus, on the contrary, whether we regard 
!| his lessons or his example, we see not only 
j benevolence, but benevolence the most en- 

II larged and comprehensive. In the parable of 
j the good Samaritan, the very point of the 

story is, that the person relieved by him was 
i the national and religious enemy ot his bene- 
! factor. Our Lord declared the equity of the 
1 divine administration, when lie told the Jews, 
i 1 ( what, probably, they wore surprised to hear,) 
i, “That many should come from the east and 
!' west, and should sit down with Abraham, 

! Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ; 

1 but that the children of the kingdom should 
. be cast into outer darkness,” (Matt. yiii. 11.) 

! Ilis reproof of the hasty zeal of his disciples, 
I] who would needs call down firo from heaven 
I to revenge an affront put upon their Master, 
shows the lenity of his character, and of 
Jus religion ; and his opinion of the manner 
I in w inch the most unreasonable opponents 
j! ought to be treated, or at least of the man¬ 
ner in which they ought not to be treated. 
The terms in which his rebuke was con¬ 
veyed deserve to be noticed: — “Ye know- 
nut what manner of spirit ye are of,” (Luke, 
ix, M>.) 

VI11. Lastly, amongst the uegative qualities 
of our religion, as it came out. of the hands of 
its Founder and his apostles, we may reckon 
its complete abstraction from all views either 
of ecclesiastical or civil policy ; or, to meet a 
language much in fashion with some men, 
! from the politics either of priests or statesmen. 
I Christ’s declaration that “ his kingdom was 
; not of this world," recorded by Saint John ; 
j his evasion of the question, whether it was 
| lawful or not to give tribute unto Ciesar, 

| mentioned by the three other evangelists; 

! his reply to an application that was made to 
I him, to interpose his authority in a question 
of property, “ Man, who made me a ruler or 
a Judge over you ?” ascribed to him by Saint 
Luke ; bis declining to exercise the office of a 
criminal judge in the case of the woman taken 
ill adultery as related by John,—are all in¬ 
telligible signification* of our Saviour’s senti¬ 
ments upon this head. And with respect to 
pohtus, in the usual sense of that word, or 
discussions concerning different forms of 
! government, Christianity declines every ques- 
| tion upon tho subject. Whilst politicians are 
! disputing about monarchies, aristocracies, and 
I republics, the Gospel is alike applicable, use¬ 
ful, and friendly, to them all; inasmuch as, 
1st, it tends to make men virtuous, and as it 
I is easier to govern good men than bad men 


under any constitution; as, 2fiffy, it states S 
obedience to government, in ordinary cases, to , 
be not merely a submission to force, but a ; 
duty of conscience ; as, 3d&, it induces dispo¬ 
sitions favourable to public tranquillity, a 
Christian’s chief care Doing to pass quietly 
through this world to a better; as, 4 thiy, it 
prays for communities, and for the governors 
of communities, of whatever description or 
denomination they be, with a solicitude and 
fervency proportioned to the influence which 
they possess upon human h&ppiuess. All 
which, in my opinion, is just as it should be. 
Had there been more to be found in Scripture 
of a political nature, or convertible to poutical 
purposes, the worst use would have been made i 
of it, on whichever side it seemed to lie. 

When, therefore, we consider Christ as a I 
moral teacher (remembering that this was { 
only a secondary part of his office, and that i 
morality, by the nature of the subject, does 
not admit of discovery, properly so called ;) 
when wo consider either what he taught, or , 
what he did not teach, either the substance or 
the manner of his instruction ; his preference i 
of solid to popular virtues, of a character 
which is commonly despised to a character 
which is universally extolled : his placing, iu 
our licentious vices, the check in the right 
place, namejy, upon tho thoughts; bis col¬ 
lecting of human duty into two well devised 
rules, his repetition of tbeso rulos, the Stress 1 
he laid upon them, especially iu comparison i 
witli positive duties, and his fixing thereby 
the sentiments of his followers ; his exclusion 
of all regard to reputation in our devotion and , 
alms, and, by parity of reason, iu our other j 
virtues ; when we consider that his instruc- j 
tions were delivered in a form calculated for j 
impression, tho precise purpose in his situation <| 
to be consulted ; and that they were illustra- i 
ted by parables, tho choice and structure of 
which ivouhl have been admired in any com- | 

i iosition whatever ; when wo observe him free \ 
rom tho usual symptoms of enthusiasm, heat 
and vehemence in devotion, austerity in insti- , 
tutions, and a wild particularity in tho de- , 
script ion of a future state ; free also from the ! 
depravities of his age and country ; without . 
superstition, amongst the most superstitious 
of men, yet not decrying positive distinctions t 
or external observances, but soberly calling \ 
them to the principle ot their establishment, ; 
and to their place in the scale of human 
duties; without sophistry or trifling, amidst i 
teachers remarkable for nothing so much as 
frivolous subtilties and quibbling expositions; 1 
candid and liberal iu his judgment of the rest i 
of mankind, although belonging to a peoplo . 
who affected aaeparatc claim to divine, favour, ! 
and, in consequence of that opinion, prone to j 
unebaritableness, partiality, and restitution ; ! 
when we find, in his religion, no scheme of J 
building up a hierarchy, or of ministering to ; 
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the views of human governments; in a word, 
when we compare Christianity, as it came 
from its Author, either with other religions, 
or with itself in other hands, the most reluc¬ 
tant understanding will be induced to acknow¬ 
ledge the probity, I think also the good sense, 

| of those to whom it owes its origin; and that 
some regard is due to the testimony of such 
I men, when they declare their knowledge that 
| the religion proceeded from God ; and when 
j they appeal, for the truth of their assertion, 
j to miracles which they wrought, or which 
! they saw. 

j Perhaps the qualities which we observe in 
I the religion, may be thought to prove some¬ 
thing more. They would have been extra- 
■ ordinary, had the religion come from any 
person; from the person from whom it did 
I come, they are exceedingly so. What was 
) Jesus in external appearance! A Jewish 
peasant, the son of a carpenter, living with 
j his father and mother in a remote province of 
| Palestine, until the time that he produced 
himself in his public character. He had no 
master to instruct or prompt him; he had read 
no books, but the works of Moses and the 
prophets ; he had visited no polished cities; 
he had receivod no lessons from Socrates 
or Plato, nothing to form in him a taste or 
judgment different from that of the rest of 
his countrymen, and of persons of the same 
rank of life with himself. Supposing it to 
be true, which it is not, that all liis points of 
morality might be picked out of Greek ami 
Roman writings, they were writings which he 
had never seen. Supposing them to be no 
more ttian what some or other had taught in 
various times and places, he could not collect 
them together. 

Who were his coadjutors in the undertak¬ 
ing, the persons into whose hands the religion 
came after his death ! A few fishermen upon 
the lake of Tiberias, persons just as uneduca¬ 
ted, and, for the purpose of framing rules of 
morality, as unpromising as himself. Suppose 
the mission to be reai, all this is accounted 
for; the unsuitableness of the authors to the 
j production, of the characters to the under- 
t taking, no longer surprises us; but without 
j reality ( it is very difficult to explain how such 
a system should proceed from such persons. 
Christ was not like any other eupenter; the 
apostles were not like any other fishermen. 

But the subject is not exhausted by these 
observations. That portion of it, which is 
most reducible to points of argument, has 
been stated, and I trust truly. There are, 
however, some topics, of a more diffuse nature, 
which yet deserve to be proposed to the reader's 
attention. 

The character of Christ is a part of the 
morality of the Gospel: one strong observation 
upon which is, that neither os represented by 
his follbwere, nor as attacked by ms enemies, 


is he ebaigsd with any personal vice. This 
remark is as old as Ortgen: "Though innu¬ 
merable lies and calumnies had been fiHgeri 
against the venerable Jesus, none had dared 
to charge him with an intemperance,” (Or. 
Ep. Cels, 1. 3. uum. 36. ed. Bened.) Nut a 
reflection upon his moral character, .not an 
imputation or suspicion of any offence against 
purity and chastity, appears for five hundred 
years after his birth. This faultlesstiess it 
more peculiar than we are apt to imagine* 
Some stain pollutes the morals or the morality 
of almost every other teacher, and of every 
other lawgiver.* Zeno the stoic, and Diogenes 
the cynic, fell into the Youlest impurities ; of 
widen also Socrates himself was more than ; 
suspected. Solou forbade unnatural crimes to 
slaves. Lycurgus tolerated theft as a part of 
education. Plato recommended a community J 
of women. Aristotle maintained the general 
right of making war upon barbarians. The 
eider Cato was remarkable for the ill usage of 
his slaves; the younger gave up the person of 
his wife. One loose principle is found in 
almost all the Pagan moralists ; is distinctly, 
however, perceived in the writings of Plato, ! 
Xenophon, Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus; 'and j 
that is, the allowing, and even the reoom- * 
mending to their disciples, a compliance with 
the religion, and with the religious rites, of 
overy country into which they came. In 
speaking of the founders of new institutions, 
we cannot forget Mahomet. His licentious 
transgressions of his own licentious rules; ids 
abuse of the character which lie assumed, and 
of th‘e power which ho had acquired, for the 
purposes of personal and privileged indul¬ 
gence; his Avowed claim of a special permie- ! 
sionTrom heaven of unlimited sensuality, it : 
known to every reader, as it is confessed by ! 
every writer, of the Moslem story. 1 

Secondly, In the histories which ore left us of 
Jesus Christ, although very short, and although 
dealing in narrative, and not in observation 
(tr panegyric, we perceive, besides the absence ! 
of every appearance of vice, traces of devotion, i 
humility, benignity, mildness, patience, pru- | 
deuce. I speak of traces of these qualities, ; 
because the qualities themselves art to be | 
collected from incidents; inasmuch as the ; 
terms are never used of Christ in the Gospels, 
nor is any formal character of hint drawn in 
any part of the New Testament. 

Thus we see the devoutneu of his mind, in 
his frequent retirement to solitary prayer, 
(Mat. xlv. 23; Luke, ix. 28; Mat. xxvi. 36;) 
tn his habitual giving of thanks, (Mat. xi. 26; 
Mark, viiL 6; John, vL 23; Luke, xxti. 17;) 
in his reference of the beauties and opera¬ 
tions of nature to the bounty of Providence, 
Mat. vi. 26—28 j) in his earnest addresses to 
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his Father, more particularly that short but 
solemn one before the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead, (John, xi. 41;) and in the deep piety 
of his behaviour in the garden, on the last 
evening of his life, (Mat. xxvi. 36—47 ;) his 
humility , in his constant reproof of contentions 
for superiority, (Mark, ix. 33:) the benignity 
and affectionateness of his temper, in his 
kindness to children, (Mark, x. 10 ;) in the 
tears which ho shed ove'r his falling country, 
(Luke, xix. 41,) and upon the death of his 
iricnd, (John, xi. 36 ;) in his noticing of the 
widow’s mite, (Mark, xii. 42 ;) in his parables 
of the good Samaritan, of the ungrateful ser¬ 
vant, and of tho Pharisee and publican, of 
which parables no one but a matt of humanity 
could have been the author; the mildness and 
lenity of his character is discovered, in his 
rebuke of tho forward zeal of his disciples at 
the Samaritan village, (Luke, ix. 66 ;) in his 
expostulation with Pilate, (John, xix. 11;) 
in his prayer for his enemies at the moment 
of his sintering, (Luke, xxiii. 34 ;) which, 
though it lias been since very properly and 
frequently imitated, was then, I apprehend, 
new. His prudence is discerned, where pru¬ 
dence is most wanted, in his conduct on trying 
occasions, and in answers to artful questions. 
Of these tho following are examples: his 
withdrawing, in various instances, from the 
first symptoms of tumult, (Mat. xiv, 22; 
Luke, v. 16, 10; John, v. 13; vi. 16,) and 
with tho express care, as appears from Saint 
Matthew, (xii. 19,) of carrying on his minis¬ 
try in quietness; his declining of every 
species of interference with the civil affairs of 
the country, which disposition is manifested 
by his behaviour in tho case of the woman 
caught in adultery, (John, viii. 1,) andtn his 
repulse of the application which was made to 
him, to interpose his decision about a disputed 
inheritance, (Luke, xii. 14;) his judicious, 
yet, as it should seem, unprepared answers, 
will be confessed in the case of the Roman 
tribute, (Mat. xxii. 19;) in the difficulty 
concerning the interfering relations of a future 
state, as proposed to him in tho instance of a 
woman who hod married seven brethren, 
(Mat. xxii. 28 ;) and, more especially, in his 
reply to those who demanded from him an 
explanation of the authority by which he 
acted, which reply consisted, in propounding 
a question to them, situated between the 
very difficulties into which they were insi¬ 
diously endeavouring to draw Aim, (Mat. xxi. 
23, &c.) 

Our Saviour’s lessons, besides what has 
already boon remarked in them, touch, and 
that oftentimes by very affecting representa¬ 
tions, upon some of the most interesting 
topics of human duty, and of human medita¬ 
tion : upon the principles, by which the 
decisions of the Inst day will do regulated, 
(Mat. xxv. 31, &e»;) upon the superior, or 


rather the supreme, importance of religion, 
(Mark, viii. 36 ; Mat, vi. 81—33; Luke, xii. 
4, 6. 16—21 ;) upon penitence, by the most 
pressing calls ana the most encouraging invi¬ 
tations, (Luke, xv.;) upon self-denial, (Mat. 
v. 29,) watchfulness, (Mark, xiii. 37; Mat. 
xxiv. 42 ; xxv. 13 ;) placability, (Luke, xvii. 
4; Mat, xviii, 33, &e.) confidence in Got!, 
(Mat. vi, 26—30,)the value of spiritual, that 
is, of mental worship, (John, iv. 23, 24,) the 
necessity of moral obedience, and the directing 
of that obedienco to the spirit and principle 
of the law, instead of seeking for evasions in 
a technical construction of its terms, (Mat. 
v. 21.) 

If we extend our argument to other parts 
of tho New Testament, we may offer, as 
amongst tire best and shortest rules of life, or, 
which is tho samo thing, descriptions of virtue, 
that have ever boon delivered, the following 
passages: 

“ Pure religion, and undefiled, before God 
and the Father, is this; to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unsiiotted from tho world,” (James, 
i. 27.) 

“Now the end of the commandment is, 
charity, out of a pure heart and a good con¬ 
science, and faith unfeigned,” (1 Tim. i. 6.) 

“ For the grace of God that bringeth salva¬ 
tion, hath appeared to all men, teaching us,* 
that donying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world,” (Tit. ii. 11, 12.) 

Enumerations of virtues and vices, and 
those sufficiently accurate, and unquestionably 
just, are given by Saint Paul to his converts 
m three several epistles, (Gal. v. 19 ; Col. iii. 
12 ; 1 Cor. xiii.) 

The relative duties of husbands and wives, 
of parents and children, of masters and ser¬ 
vants, of Christian teachers and their flocks, 
of governors and their subjects, aro set forth 
by the same writer, (Eph. v, 33; vi. 1. 6; 

2 Cor, vi. 6,7 ; Rom. xiii;) not indeed with 
the copiousness, the detail, or the distinctness, j 
of a moralist, who should, in these days, sit 
down to write chapters upon the subject, 
but with the leading rules and principles in 
each; and, above ail, with truth, and with 
authority. 

Lastly, the whole volume of the New Tes¬ 
tament is replete with piety; with, wbat wore 
almost unknown to heathen moralists, devo¬ 
tional virtues, the most profound veneration of 
the Deity, an habitual sense of his bounty and 
protection, a firm confidence in the final 
result of his counsels and dispensations, a 
disposition to resort, upon all occasions, to his 
mercy, for the supply of human wants, for j 
assistance in danger, for relief from pain, for 
the pardon of sin. 
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CHAPTER III. 

'TUB CANDOUR OF THE WBITBBS OF THE HEW 
TESTAMENT. 

I hake this caudour to consist, in their 
putting down many passages, and notioiug 
many circumstances, which no writer what¬ 
ever was likely to have forged ; and which no 
writer would have chosen to appear in his 
book, who had been careful to present the 
story in the most unexceptionable form, or 
, who had thought himself at liberty to carve 
( and mould the particulars of tfmt story, 
| according to his choice, or according to his 
judgment of the effect. 

A strong and well-known example of the 
fairness of the evangelists, offers itself in their 
account of Christ’s resurrection, namely, in 
their unanimously stating, that after he was 
risen, ho appeared to his disciples alone. 1 
do not mean that they httvo used the exclusive 
word aionr; but that all the instances which 
they have recorded of his appearance, are 
instances of appearance to his disciples; that 
their reasoning upon it, and allusions to it, 
arc confined to this supposition ; and that, by 
one of them, Peter is made to say, “ Him God 
i raised up the third day, and shewed him 
(•openly, not to all the people, but to witnesses 
! chosen before of God, even to us, who did eat 
ami drink with him after ho rose from the 
dead,” (Acts, x. 40, 41.) The most common 
understanding must have perceived, that the 
j history of the resurrection would have como 
v ith more advantage, if they had related that 
Jesus appeared, after he wua risen, to his foes 
as well as lus friends, to the Scribes amt 
Pharisees, the Jewish council, and the Roman 
governor: or even if they had asserted the 
public appearance of Christ in general unqua¬ 
lified terms, without noticing, as they have 
done, tho presence of his disciples on each 
occasion, and noticing it in such a manner as 
to lead their readers to suppose that none but 
disciples were present. They could have 
represented it irt one way as well as the 
other. And if their point had been, to have 
the religion believed, whether true or false; 
if they nod fabricated the story ab xnitio; or 
if they had been disposed cither to have 
delivered their testimony ns witnesses, or to 
have worked up their materials and informa¬ 
tion as historians, in such a manner as to 
render their narrative as specious and unob¬ 
jectionable as they could ; in a word, if they 
had thought of any tiling but of the truth of 
the case, as they understood and believed it: 
they would, in their account of Christ’s several 
appearances after his resurrection, at least 
have omitted this restriction. At this distance 
of time, tho account, os we have it, is perhaps 
more Credible than it would have been the 


outer way ; because this manifestation of the 
historian's candour is of mote advantage to 
their testimony, than the difference in the 
circumstances of the account vrould have been 
to the nature of the evidence. But this is an 
effect which the evangelists would not foresee: 
and I think that it was by no means the case 
at the time when the books were coinjlosod. 

Mr Gibbon has argued for the genuineness 
of the Koran, from tho coufcsgions which it 
coutains, to the apparent disadvantage of the 
Mahometan cause, (vol. ix. c. 50,* note 06.) 
The same defence vindicates the genuineness 
of our Gospels, and without prejudice to the 
cause at all. 

There are some other instances in which 
tho evangelists honestly relate what, they 
must have perceived, would make against 
them. 

Of this kind is John tho Baptist’s message, 
preserved by Saint Matthew, (xi. 2,) aud 
Saint Luke (vii. 10 :) “ Now when John had 
heard in the prison the works of Christ, ho 
sent two of his disciples, and said unto him, 
Art thou ho that should come, or look we for 
another ?” To confess, still more to state, that 
John the Baptist had his doubts concerning 
the character of Jesus, could not but afford a 
handle to cavil and objection. But truth, 
like honesty, neglects appoarunecs. The same 
observation, perhaps, holds concerning the 
apostasy of J udas, 1 

John, vi. 66. “ From that time, many of 
liis disciples went back, and walked no more 
with him.” Was it the part ofY writer, who 
doaltrin suppression and disguise, to put down 
thin anecdote ? 

Or this, which Matthew has preserved? 
(xii.'fiB.) “Ho did not many mighty works 
there, because of their unbelief.” 

Again, in the same evangelist, (v. 17,18:) 

“ Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law or the prophets; I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil: for, verily, I say uuto you, till 
la-aven and earth piiss^ ono jot, or ono tittle, 
shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be 
fulfilled.” At the time the Gospels were 
written, the apparent tendency of Christ’s 
mission was to tliimnish the authority of the 
Mosaic code, and it w» so considered by the 
Jews themselves. It is very improbable, 

■ I had once placed among* them exumntu of fair conclusion, 
the romark*W* word, of Saint Matthew, In hi* account of Chrtet'a 
■ppmnuice upon She Galilean mountain . ** And when they mi* I 
him, they worshipped him; ha. umr dmibtcrt." (ravill. if.) t I 
have tinea, however, been convinced by wlint I* oheorvod eon. , 
owning tin* pwmgn in lir Townshend's liUcourse upon the 
Resurrection, (page 177.) that the transaction, a* rewind hy 
Saint Matthew, sms really this: “ Christ appeared Amt «i a ' 
distance i the orvautr part of the company, the moment they 
taw him. wonhlnped, nut solne, aa yet, that Is. upon tilts Am 
<U*t*M view of hit person, doubted; whereupon Christ eatneup • 
to them, and make to them," Ac : that the doubt, therefore, 
wm a donbt only tt first, for a moment, and npon lit* being seen 
at adistancs, and w»» afterward dispelled by his naarer approach, 
aud by his entering Into con vernation with them. 

* fWntM»ttl>ew> ward. tee. K«< rfrixim i iXsiAoff* j 

sene. This intimates, that when he lint appeased, ft was at a 
dfctaaee, at least {rues many of the spectators. 
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therefore, that, without the constraint of troth, 
Matthew should have ascribed a saying to 
Christ, which, primo intuitu, militated with 
the judgment of the age in whieh his Gospel 
was written. Mansion thought this text so 
objectionable, that he altered the words, so as 
to invert the sense. (Lardner, vol. xr. p. 422.) 

Once more : (Acts, xxv. 18, 19.) “ They 
brought none accusation against him of such 
things as I supposed, but bad certain questions 
I against him of their own superstition, and of 
one Jesus Which was dead, whom Paul affirmed 
to be alive." Nothing could be more in the 
character of a Roman governor tlian these 
words. But that is not precisely the point I 
am concerned with. A mere panegyrist, or a 
dishonest narrator, would not have represented 
his cause, or have made a great magistrate 
represent it, in this manner ; that is, in terms 
not a little disparaging, and bespeaking, on 
his part, much unconcern and indifference 
about tne matter. The same observation 
may be repeated of the speech which is 
ascribed to Gallio, (Acts, xviii. lfi.) “ If it be 
a question of words und names, and of your 
law, look ye to it; for I will bo no judge o 
I such matters." 

Lastly, where do we discern a stronger 
I mark of candour, or less disposition to extol 
1 and magnify, than in the conclusion of the 
same history ? in which the evangelist, after 
relating that Paul, on his first arrival at 
Romo, preached to the Jews from morning 
uutil evening, adds, “ And some believed the 
things which*’were spoken, and some believed 
not.* 

The following, I think, aro passages which 
were very unlikely to have presented thera- 
I selves to the mind of a forger or a fabulist. 

(Matt. xxi. 21.) "Jesus answered and 
mid unto them, Verily, I say unto you. If ye 
have faith, and doubt not, ye shall not only 
do this which is done unto the fig-tree, but 
also, if ye shall say unto this mountain, Be 
thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea, 
it shall be done; all things whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, it shall be 
done." (See also xvii. 20 ; Luke, xvii. 6.) It 
appears to me very improbable, that these 
words should have been put into Christ's 
mouth, if lie bad not actually spoken them. 
The term " faith,” ns here used, is perhaps 
rightly interpreted of confidence in that inter¬ 
nal notice, by which the apostles were admon¬ 
ished of their power to perform any particular 
miracle. And this exposition renders the 
sense of the text more easy. But the words, 
undoubtedly, in their obvious construction, 
carry with them a difficulty t which no writer 
would have brought upon himself officiously. 

(Luke, ix. 69.) "And he said unto an¬ 
other, Follow me: but he said. Lord, suffer \ 
me first to go and bury my father. Jesus i 
said unto him. Let the dead bury their dead, 1 


but £o thou and preach the kingdom of God,” 
(See also Matt, vlii. 21.) This answer, though 
very expressive of the transcendent importance 
of religious concerns, was apparently harsh 
and repulsive, and bucIi as would not have 
been made for Christ, ir he had not really 
used it. At least some other instance would 
have been chosen. 

The following passage, I, few the same 
reason, thiuk impossible to have been the 
production of artifice, or of a cold forgery :— 
(Matt. v. 22,) “ But I say unto you, That who¬ 
soever is angry with his brother without a 
cause, shall be in danger of the judgment; 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, 
shall be in danger of the council; but whoso¬ 
ever shall say. Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell-fire (Gehennse.") it is emphatic, cogent, 
and well calculated for the purpose of impres¬ 
sion ; but is inconsistent with the supposition 
of art or wariness on the part of the reiater. 

The short reply of our Lord t6 Mary 
Magdaleno, after his resurreettou, (John, xx. 
1(5, 17,) " Touch me not, for I am not yet 
ascended unto my Father,” in my opinion, 
must have been founded in a reference or 
"allusion to some prior conversation, for the 
want of knowing which, his meaning is hidden 
from us. This very obscurity, however, is a 

S iroof of genuineness. No one would have 
breed such an answer. * 

(John, vi.) The whole of the conversation 
recorded in this chapter, is, in the highest 
degree, unlikely to be fabricated, especially 
the part of our Saviour’s reply between the 
fiftieth and the fifty-eighth verse. 1 need 
only put down the first senteuco: “ I am the 
living bread which came down from heaven : 
if any man eat of this bread, he shall live 
for, ever: and the bread that I will give him 
is my flesh, which I will give for the life of 
the world.” Without calling in question the 
expositions that have been given of this 
passage, we may bo permitted to Bay, that it 
labours under an obscurity, in which it is 
impossible to believe that any one, who made 
speeches for the persons of his narrative^ 
would have voluntarily involved them. That * 
this discourse was obscure, oven at the time, 
is confessed by the writer who had preserved ji 
it, when he taHs us, at the conclusion, that 
many of oar Lord’s disciples, when they had j| 
heard this, said, “ This is a hard spying; who 
can bear it f” 

Christ’s taking of a young child, and placing 
it in the midst of his contentious dumpies, 
(Matt, xviii. 2,) though as derisive a proof as 
any could be, of the benignity of his temper, 
ana very expressive of the character of the j 
religion whieh he wished to inculcate, was 
not by any means an obvious thought. Nor 
am I acquainted with any thing in any ancient ( 
writing whieh resembles it I 

The account of the institution of theoucha- 
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rist bears strong internal mark* oi genuine¬ 
ness. If it had been feigned, it would have 
been more fall; it wouldh&ve come nearer to 
the actual inode of celebrating the rite, as 
that mode obtained very early in Christian 
[ churches ; and it would have been more 
formal than it is. In the forged niece, called 
I the Apostolic Constitutions, the Apostles are 
! made to enjoin many parts of the ritual which 
was in use in the second and third centuries, 
with as much particularity as a modem rubric 
could have done. Whereas, in the history of 
the Lords Supper, as we read it in Saint 
Matthew’s Gospel, there is not so much as the 
command to ropeat it. This, surely, looks 
like undesiguedness. I think also that the dif¬ 
ficulty arising from the conciseness of Christ’s 
expression, “ This is my body,” would have 
been avoided in a made-up story. I allow 
that the explication of these words, given by 
Protestants, is satisfactory ; hut it is deduced 
from a diligout comparison of the words in 
question with forms of expression used in 
j Scripture, and especially by Christ upon other 
occasions. No writer would arbitrarily aud 
unnecessarily have thus cast in his reader’s 
way a difficulty, which, to say tho least, it 
required research and erudition to clear up. 

Now, it ought to he observed that tho 
argument whieh is built upon these examples, 
extends both to the authenticity of the hooks 
and to tho truth of tho narrative; for it is 
j improbable that the forger of a history in tho 
name of another should have inserted such 
passages into it: and it is improbable also that 
the persons whose names tho l*ookx bear 
j should have fabricated such passages; or oven 
! have allowed them a place in their work, if 
they had not believed them to express the 
truth. 

The following observation, therefore, of Dr 
Lardner, the most candid of all advocates, and 
the most cautious of all inquirers, scorns to bo 
well-founded : —“ Christians arc induced to 
believe the writers of the Gospel, by observing 
the evidences of piety and probity that onpear 
in their writiugs, in which there is no deceit, 
or artifice, or cunning, or design.” “No 
remarks,” a a Dr Beattie hath properly said, 
“ are thrown in, to anticipate objections ; 
nothing of that caution, which never fails to 
distinguish the testimony of those who are 
conscious of imposture j no endeavour to 
reconcile tho reader's mind to what may be 
extraordinary in the narrative.” 

I beg leave to ate also another author, 
(Duehal, p. 97, 98.) who has woll expressed 
the reflection which the examples now brought 
forward were intended to suggest. “ It doth 
not appear that ever it came into the mind of 
these writers, to consider how this or the 
other action would appear to mankind, or 
wbot objections might be raised mpon them. 
' But without at all attending to this, they lay 
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tlio facts before you, at no pains to think 
whether they would appear credible or not. 

If the reader will not believe their testimony, 
there is no help for it: they toll the truth, 
and attend to nothing else. Surely this looks 
likcsinceritv, and that they published nothing 
to the world but what they believed them* 
solves.” * 

As no improper supplement to this chapter, 

I crave a place hero for observing the extreme 
tujimnines * of sooio of tho things related in 
tho New Testament. 

(Mark, ix. 23.) “Jesus said unto him, If 
thou eaust believe, all things are possible to 
him that believoth. And straightway the 
fathor of tho child eried out, mid said, with 
tears. Lord, I behove; help thou mine un¬ 
belief.” This struggle in tiie father's heart, 
between solicitude for the preservation of his 
child, and a kind of involuntary distrust of 
Christ’s power to heal lam, is here expressed 
with an air of reality, which could hardly 
be counterfeited. 

Again, (Matt. xxi. 9,) tho eagerness of the 
people to introduce Christ into Jerusalem, 
and their demand, a short time afterwards, of 
his crucifixion, when lie did not turn out 
what they expected him to be, so for from 
affording matter of objection, represents po¬ 
pular fax our in exact agreement with nature 
aud with experience, os tint flux and reflux of 
a wave. 

The rulers and Pharisees rejecting Christ, 
whilst many of the common people received 
him, was tho effect whieh, in the then state of 
Jowlfeh prejudices, I should have expected. 
And tho reason w ith which they who rejected 
Christ’s mission kept themselves in counte¬ 
nance, and with which also they answered 1 lie 
arguments of those who favoured it, is pre¬ 
cisely the reason which Mich men usually 
give:—“ Have any of the Scribes or Pharisees 
believed on lnm V’ (John, vii. 48.) 

In our Lord’s conversation at the well 
(John, iv. 29,) Christ had surprised the Sama¬ 
ritan woman with an allusion to a single par¬ 
ticular in her domestic situation, “ Thou hast 
bad five husbands, and he w horn thou now' 
hast is not thy husband.” The woman, soon : 
after this, mu back to the city, and culled out! 
to her neighbours, “Come, sco a man which i 
told me all things that ever I did.” This 
exaggeration appears to me very natural; 
especially in the hurried state of spirits into 
which tho woman may bo supposed to have 
been thrown. 

The lawyer’s subtlety in running a distinc¬ 
tion upon the word neighbour, in the precept, 

“ Thou ghalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
was no less natural, than our Saviour’s answ er ] 
was decisive and satisfactory, (Luke, x. 20.) 
The lawyer of tlio New Testament, it must be 
observed, w as a Jewish divine. 

The behaviour of Gallic (Acte, xviii. 12— 
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17,) and of l'’estus (xxv. ib, iy,) have been 
observed upon already. 

The consistency of Saint Paul's character 
j throughout the whole of his history (namely, 

; the warmth and activity of his zeal, first 
1 against, and then for, Christianity,) carries 
, with it very much of the appearance of truth. 

Thero aro also some jrropertiea, as they may 
bo called, observable in the Gospels : that is, 
circumstances separately* suiting with the 
situation, character, and intention, of their 
respective authors. 

Saint Matthew, who was an inhabitant of 
Galilee, and did not join Christ’s society until 
some time after Christ had come into Galilee 
to preach, has given us very little of his his¬ 
tory prior to that period. Saint John, who 
had been converted before, and who wroto to 
supply omissions in the other Gospels, relates 
some remarkable particulars, which had taken 
dace before Christ left Judea, to go into Gali- 
eo, (Hartley’s Observations, vol ii. p. 103.) 

Saint Matthow (xv. 1) has recorded the 
cavil of tho Pharisees against the disciples of 
Jesus, for eating “ with unclean hands.” 
Saint Murk lias also (vii. 1) recorded the 
same transaction (taken probably from Saint 
Matthow,) lmt with this addition : “ For the 
Pharisees, and all tho Jews, except they wash 
their hands often, eat not, holding the tradi¬ 
tion of the elders : and when they come from 
the market, except they wash they eat not: 
and many other things there bo which they 
havo received to hold, as the washing of cups 
and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables.” Now, 
Saint Matthow was not only a Jew himself, 
but it is evident, from tho whole structure of 
his Gospel, especially from his numerous refe¬ 
rences to tho Old Testament, that he wroto 
for Jewish readers. The above explanation, 
therefore, in him, would have been unnatural, 
os not being wanted by tho readers whom 
ho addressed. But in Mark, who, whatever 
use ho might make of Matthew’s Gospel, 
intended his own narrative for a general cir¬ 
culation, and who himself travelled to distant 
countries in the service of the religion, it wa$ 
properly added. 


CHAPTER IV. 

IDENTITY OF CHRIST’S CUAIUCTER. 

Tub argument expressed by this title, I 
apply principally to the comparison of the 
first three Gospels with that of Saint John. 
It is known to every reader of Scripture, that 
the passages of Christ’s history, preserved by 
Saint John, are, except his passion and resur¬ 
rection, for the most part, different from those 
which are delivered by the other evangelists. 
And I think the ancient account of this 
difference to be the true one, namely, that 
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Saint John wrote q/fer the rust, and to supply 
what he thought omissions in their narratives, 
of which the principal were oar Saviour’s 
conferences with the Jews of Jerusalem, and 
his discourses to his apostles at his last sapper. 
But what I observe in the comparison of these 
several accounts is, that although actions 
and discourses are ascribed to Christ by Saint 
John, in general different from what are 
given to him by the other evangelists, yet, 
under this diversity, thero is a similitude of 
manner , which indicates that thfe actions ami 
discourses proceeded from tho same person. 

I should have laid little stress upon the repe¬ 
tition of actions substantially alike, or of 
discourses containing many of the same ex- 

G essions, because that is a species of rosem- 
auce, which would either belong to a true 
history, or might easily be imitated in a 
false one. Nor do I deny, that a dramatic 
writer is able to sustain propriety and distinc¬ 
tion of character, through a great variety of 
separate incidents and situations. But the 
evangelists were not dramatic Writers, nor 
possessed the talents of dramatic writers; nor 
will it, I believe, be suspected, that they studied 
uniformity of character, or ever thought of 
auy such tiling, in the person who was tho 
subject of their histories. Such uniformity, if 
it exists, is on their part casual; and if there 
be, as 1 contend there is, a perceptible resem- 
blanco of manner, in passages, and between 
discourses, which are in themselves extremely 
distinct, and aro delivered by historians writ¬ 
ing without anjy imitation of, or reference to 
one another, it affords a just presumption 
that these are what they profess to be, tho 
actions and the discourses of the same real 
person ; that the evangelists wroto from fact, 
aud.not from imagination. 

The article in which I find this agreement 
most strong, is in our Saviour’s mode of < 
teaching, and in that particular property of 
it, which consists in his drawing of his doc- ! 
trine from the occasion; or which is nearly j 
the same thing, raising reflections from the , 
objects and incidents before him, or turning j 
a particular discourse then passing, into an I 
opportunity of general instruction. I 

It will be my business to point out this j 
manner in the first three evangelists; and then j 
to inquire, whether it do not appear also in 
several examples of Christ’s discourses, pre¬ 
served by Saint John. 

The reader will observe in the following 
quotations, that the Italic letter contains the 
reflection; the common letter, the incident or 
occasion from whieh it springs. 

Matt. xii. 47—*0. ** Then they said unto 
him. Behold, thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without desiring to speak with thee. 
But he answered, and said nnto him that told 
him. Who is my mother I and who are my 
brethren ? And he stretched forth h& hand 
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toward his disciples, and said, Behold my 
mother and my brethren ; for whosoever shall 
do the tciU of my Father which is in heaven, the 
same ts my brother, and sister, and mother” 
Matt. xvi. 5. “And when his disciples 
were come to the other side, they bad forgot* 

| ten to take bread ; then Jesus said unto them, 

: Take heed, and beware of the leaven of the 
j Pharisees, and of the Sodducees. And they 
i reasoned among themselves, saying, It is 
| because we have taken no bread.—How is it 
! that ye do not understand, that I spake it not 
, to you concerning bread, that ye should 
; beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of 
I the Sadduceos ? Then understood they how 
! that he bade them not beware of the leaven of 
j bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees arid 
\ of the Sadducees.” 

' Matt. xv. i, 2. 10, 11. 15—20. “Then 
came to Jesus Scribes and Pharisees, which 
were of Jerusalem, saying, Why do thy dis- 
: ciples transgress the traditions of the elders? 

I for they wash not their hands w hen they eat 
{ bread.—And be called tho multitude, and 
said unto them. Hear and understand : Not 
that which gocth into the mouth defilcth a man, 
but that which comcth out of the mouth, this 
defilcth a man .—Then answered Peter, and 
said unto him, Declare unto us this parable. 
And Jesus said, Are yc also'yot without under¬ 
standing ? Do ye not understand, that wliat- 
soever entcreth in at the mouth, goeth into 
the belly, and is cast out into the draught * 
but those things which proceed out of the 
mouth, come forth from tiic heart, ami they 
defile tho tm^p : for out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murdeis, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies ; these aie the 
things which defile a man ; but to eat with 
UNWASHEN HANDS DEFILETH NOT A MAN.” OlIT 

Saviour, on this occasion, expatiates rathor 
more at largo than usual, ana his discourse 
also is more divided : but the concluding sen¬ 
tence brings back the whole train of thought 
to the incident in the first verse, namely, tho 
objurgatory question of the Pharisees, and ren¬ 
ders it evident that tho whole sprang from 
that circumstance. 

Mark, x. 13—15. “ And they brought 

young children to him, that he should touch 
them; and his disciples rebuked those that 
brought them : but when Jesus saw it, he was 
much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such ts the kingdom of God; 
verily l say unto you. Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a UttU chifd, he 
shall not enter therein " 

Mark, i. 16,17. ” Now, as he walked by 
the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon and Andrew 
his brother casting a net into the sea, for they 
were fishers; and Jesus said unto them. 
Came ye after me, and / will make you fishers 
of min." 


Luke, xi. 27. “ And it cauie to pass as he 
spake these things, a certain woman of the 
company lifted up her voice, and stud unto 
him, Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and 
the paps which thou hast sucked: hut he 
said, xer. rather blessed are they that hear the 
word of God and keep if." 

Luke, xiii. 1—3. “ There were present at 
that season some that told him of the Gali¬ 
leans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices; and Jesus answering, said 
unto them, Suppose ye, that these Galileans 
were sinners above all the Galileans, because they 
suffered such things ? I tell you. Nay : but 
except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish" 

Luke, xiv. 15. “ And when one of them 
that sat at meat with him heard these things, 
he said unto him, Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God. Then said htf 
unto him, A certain man made a great supper, 
and bade, many,” &o. The parable is rather 
too long for insertion, but atlurds a striking 
instauco of Christ’s manner of raising a dis¬ 
course from tho occasion. Observe also in the 
same chapter two other examples of advice, 
drawn from tho circumstances of the enter¬ 
tainment and the boliaviour of the guests. 

Wo will now geo, how this manner-discovers 
itself in Saint John's history of Christ. 

John, vi. 26, “ And when they bad found 
him on tho other side of the sea, they said 
unto him. Rabbi, when earnest thou hither? 
Jesus answered them, and said, Verily I say 
unto you, ye seek mo not because ye saw the 
miracles, but because ye did eut of tho loaves, 
and* were filled. Labour notfor the meat which 
perisheth, but for that meat which endurcth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give 
unto you." 

John, iv. 12. “Art thou greater than our 
father Abraham, who gave us the well, and 
drank thereof himself, and his children, and 
his cattio? Jesus answered, and said unto 
her (tho woman of Samaria,) Whosoever 
tlrinketh of this water shall thirst again ; but 
whosoever drinhe.th of the water that I shall give 
him, shall never thirst; but the water that l 
shall give him, shall be in him a well of water, 
Springing up into everlasting life," 

John, iv. 31. “ In the meanwhile, his 

disciples prayed him, saying. Master, eat; but 
he said unto them, 1 have meat to eat that ye 
know not of. Therefore said the disciples one 
to another, Hath any man brought him aught 
to eat ? Jesus saith unto them, My meat is, to 
do the will of Aim that sent me, and to finish his 
work” 

John, ix. 1—5. “ And-as Jesus passed by, 
he saw a man which was blind from his 
birth; and his disciples asked him saying. 
Who did sin, this man or his parents, that be 
was bom blind? Jesus answered, Neither 
hath this man sinned, nor his parents, but 
that the works of God should bo made 
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manifest in him. I must work the works of 
Aim that seat me while it is day; the night 
cometh, when no man cm work. As long as 
lam m the world, I am the light of the world ." 

John, ix. 35—40. “ Jesus hoard that they 
had east him (the blind man above men¬ 
tioned) out; and when he had found him, he 
said unto him. Dost thou believe on the Son 
of God ? And he answered, and said. Who is 
he, Lord, that I might behove on him ? And 
Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen 
him, and it is he that talketh with thee. And 
lie said. Lord, I believe ; and he worshipped 
him. And Jesus said, For judgment I hoot 
come into this world, that they which tee not, 
might see i and that they which see, might be 
made blind.’* 

All that the reader has now to do, is to 
compare the series of examples taken from 
Saint John, with the series of examples taken 
from the other evangelists, and to judge 
whether there be not a visible agreement of 
manner betwoen them. In the above quoted 
passages, the occasion is stated, as well as the 
reflection. They seem, therefore, the most 
proper for the purpose of our argument. A 
large, however, and curious collection has been 
made by different writers, (Newton on Daniel, 

L I40, "note a .— Jortin. I)is. p. 218. Bishop 
w’s Life of Christ,) of instances, in which 
it is extremely probable that Christ spoke in 
allusion to some object, or some occasion, then 
before him, though the mention of tho occa¬ 
sion, or of the object, be omitted in the 
history. I only observe, that these instances 
are common to Saint John’s Gospel with the 
other three. 

I conclude this article by remarking, that 
nothing of tins manner is porceptible in the 
speeches recorded in the Acts, or in any other 
but those which are attributed to Christ, and 
that, in truth, it was a very unlikely manner 
for a forger or fabulist to attempt; and a 
maimer very difficult for any writer to exe¬ 
cute, if ho had to supply all the materials, 
both tho incidents and the observations upon 
them, out of his own bead. A forger or a 
fabulist would have made for Christ, dis¬ 
courses exhorting to virtue and dissuading 
from vice in general terms. It would never 
have entered into the thoughts of either, to 
havo crowded together such a number of 
allusions to time, place, and other little cir¬ 
cumstances, as occur, for iustanee, in the 
sermon on the mount, and which nothing but 
the actual presence of tho objects could havo 
suggested. (See Bishop Law’s Life of Christ.) 

Yf. There appears to me to exist an affi¬ 
nity botween the history of Christ’s placing 
a little child in the midst of his disciples, as 
related by the first throe evangelists, (Matt, 
xviii. 1. Mark ix. 33. Luko ix. 46,) and the 
history of Christ's washing his disciples’ feet, 
as given by Saint John, (xiii. 3.) In the 


stories themselves there is no resemblance. 
But the affinity which I would point out 
consists in these two articles: First, that both 
stories denote the emulation which prevailed 
amongst Christ's disciples, and his own care 
and desire to correct it; the moral of both 
is the same. Secondly, that both stories are 
specimens of the same manner of teaching, 
namely, by aetion; a mode of emblematic 
instruction extremely peculiar, and, in these 
passages, ascribed, we sec, to our Saviour, 
by the first three evangelists, and by Saint 
John, in instances totally unlike, and without 
the smallest suspicion of their borrowing from 
each other. 

III. A singularity in Christ’s language, 
which runs through all the evangelists, ami 
which is found in those discourses of Saint 
John that havo nothing similar to them in the 
other Gospels, is tho appellation of “ the Son 
of manand it is in all the evangelists found 
under the peculiar circumstance of being 
applied by Christ to himself, but of never 
being used of him, or towards him, by any 
othor person. It occurs seventeen times in 
Matthew’s Gospel, twenty times in Mark’s, 
twenty-one times in Luke’s, ami eleven times 
in John’s, and always with this restriction. 

IV. A point of agreement in tile conduct of 
Christ, as represented by his different histo¬ 
rians, is that of his withdrawing himself out 
of the way, whenever the behaviour of tho 
multitude indicated a disposition to tumult. 

Matt. xiv. 22. “And straightway Jesus 
constrained his disciples to get into a ship, and 
to go before him unto the othw 1 side, whilo 
he sent the multitude away. ATid when he 
had sent tho multitude away, he wont up 
into a mountain apart to pray.’’ 

Luke, v. 15, 16. “ But so much the more 
went there a fame abroad of him, and great 
multitudes came together to hear, and to be 
healed by him of their infirmities; and be 
withdrew himself into the wilderness, and 
prayed.” 

With these quotations, compare the fol¬ 
lowing from Saint John: 

Chap. v. 19. “And ho that was healed 
wist not who it was ; for Jesus had conveyed 
himself away, a multitude being in that 
place.” 

Chap. vi. 15. “ When Jesns therefore per¬ 
ceived that they would eome and take him by 
force to make him a king, he departed agaiu 
into a mountain himself alone.” 

In thb last instance, Saint John gives the 
motive of Christ’s conduct, which is left un¬ 
explained by the other evangelists, who have 
related the conduct itself. 

V. Another, and a more singular circum¬ 
stance in Christ’s ministry, was the reserve, 
which, for some timo, ana upon some occa¬ 
sions at least, he used in declaring his own 
character, and his leaving it to be collected 
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whs attempted to be made by i'eSer, J csu«, 
according to his account, cheeked the attempt 
with this reply : “ Put up thy sword into the 
sheath : the cup which my Father hath given 
me, shall I not drink it?” (xviii. 11.) This 
is something more than consistency; it is 
coincidence; because it is extremely natural 
that Joins, who, before he was apprehended, 
had been praying Ids Father, that “ that cup 
might pass from him,” yet with such a pious 
retraction of his request, as to have added, 
“ If this cup may not pass from me, thy will 
be doneit was natural, I say, for the same 
person, when ho actually was apprehended, 
to express the resignation to which ho had 
already made up his thoughts, and to express 
it in the form of speech which he had before 
used, “ The cup which my Fatlier hath given 
me, shall 1 not drink it?” This is a coinci¬ 
dence between writers, in whose narratives 
there is no imitation, hut groat diversity. 

A second similar correspondency is the 
following:—Matthew and Mark make tho 
chargo, upon which our Lord was condemned, 
to bo a threat of destroying the tom pie : “We 
heard him say, I will destroy this temple 
mndo with hands, and within threo days I 
will build another made without hands,” 
(Mark, xiv. 58 :) but they neither of them 
inform us, upon what circumstances this 
calumny was founded. Saint John, in tho 
early part of the history, (ii. 19,) supplies us 
with this information ; for he relates, that, ou 
our Lord’s first journey to Jerusalem, when 
tho Jews asked him, “ What sign shewest 
thou unto us, seeing that thou uoest these 
things? he answered. Destroy this temple, 
and in threo days I will raise it up.” This 
agreement could hardly arise from any thing 
but the truth of the case. From any caro or 
design in Saint John, to make his narrative 
tally witli the narratives of other evangelists, 
it certainly did not arise, for no such design 
appears, but tho absence of it. 

A strong and more general instance* of 
agreement is the following :—The first three 
evangelists have related the appointment of 
tho tv\ olve apostles, (Mat, x. 1 ; Mark, iii. 14 ; 
Luke, vi. 12 ;) and have given a catalogue of 
their names in form. John, without over 
mentioning the appointment, or giving the 
catalogue, supposes throughout his whole 
narrative, Christ to bo accompanied by a 
select party of his disciples; tho number of 
theso to bo twelve, (vi. 70;) and whenever 
ho happens to notice any one as of that num¬ 
ber, (vi. 71, xx. 24;) it is one included in 
the catologuo of the other evangelists; and 
tire names principally occnrring'in the eonrae 
of fita history of Christ, are the names extant 
in their list. This last agreement, which is 
of considerable moment, runs through every 
Gospel, and through every chapter of each. 

All this bespeaks reality. 


CHAPTER V. 

OBIOINALTTT OF OUB SAVIOURS CHARACTER. 

The Jews, whether right or wrong, had 
understood their prophecies to foretell the 
advent of a person, who by some supernatural 
assistance should advance their nation to 
independence, and to a supreme degree of 
spleudour and prosperity. This was Jho 
reigning opinion and expectation of the tunes. 

Now, hod Jesus been an enthusiast, it is 
probable that his enthusiasm would have 
fallen in with tho popular delusion, and that, 
whilst he gavo himself out to be the person 
intended by theso predictions, he would have 
assumed the character to which they were 
universally supposed to relate. 

Had he been an impostor, it was his busi¬ 
ness to have flattered the prevailing hopes, 
because these hopes were to be the instruments 
of his attraction ami success. 

Hut, what is better than conjectures, is tho 
fact, that all the pretended Messiahs actually 
did so. We learn from Josephus, that there 
were many of these. Some of them, it is 
probable, might ho impostors, who thought 
that an advantage was to be tnkon of the state 
of public opinion. Others, perhaps, were 
enthusiasts, whose imagination had been 
drawn to this particular object, by the 
lauguage and sentiments which prevailed 
around them. But, whether impostors or 
enthusiasts, they concurred in producing 
themselves in the character wlucli their 
countrymen looked for, that is to say, os the 
restorers and deliverers of tho nation, in that 
sonso in which restoration and deliveranco 
were expected by the Jews. 

Why therefore Jesus, if he was, like them, 
either an enthusiast or impostor, did not pur¬ 
sue the same conduct as they did, in framing 
his character and preteusions, it will bo fouud 
difficult to explain. A mission, the operation 
and benefit of which was to take place in 
another life, was a thing unthought of as the 
subject of these prophecies. That Jesus, 
coming to them as their Messiah, should 
come under a character totally different from 
that in which they expected him ; should 
deviate from the general persuasion, and 
deviate into pretensions absolutely singular 
and original; apjiears to be inconsistent with 
the imputation of enthusiasm or imposture, 
botli which, by their nature, I should expect, 
would, and both which, throughout the expe¬ 
rience which this very subject furnishes, in 
fact have, followed the opinions that obtained 
at the time. 

If it be said, that Jesus, having tried the 
other plan, turned at length to this; 1 answer, 
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that the thing ia said without evidence ; 
against evidence; that it was competent to 
the rest to have done the same, yet that 
nothing of this sort was thought of by any.* 


CHAPTER VI. 

One argument, which has been much relied 
j upon, (hut not more than its just weight de¬ 
serves,) is the conformity of the facts occasion¬ 
ally mentioned or referrod to in Scripture, 
with the state of things in thoso times, as 
1 represented by foreign and independent 
• accounts; which conformity proves that tho 
| w ritors of tho New Testament possessed .a 
; species of local knowledge which could only 
j belong to on inhabitant of that country, and 
1 to one living in that age. This argument, if 
j well made out by examples, is very little 
short of proving the absolute gonnineness of 
tiie writings, ft carries them up to tho age 
! of the reputed authors, to an ago in which it 
! must have been difficult to impose upon the 
; Christian public forgeries in the names of 
i those authors, and in which there is no evi¬ 
dence that any forgeries were attempted. It 
proves, at least, that tho books, whoever were 
the authors of them, were composed by per¬ 
sons living in the time and country in which 
these things were transacted; and consequently 
capable, by their situation, of being well 
informed of tho facts which they relate. And 
tho argument is stronger when applied to the 
New Testament, than it is in tho case of 
almost any other writings, by reason of the 
mixed nature of the allusions which this book 
contains. Tho scene of action is not confined 
to a singlo country, but displayed in the 
greatest cities of the Roman empire. Allusions 
are made to the manners and principles of 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews. This 
variety renders a forgery proportionably more 
difficult, especially to writers of a posterior 
age. A Greek or Roman Christian, who lived 
in the second or third century, would have 
been wanting in Jewish literature ; a Jewish 
convert in those ages would have been equally 
deficient in the knowledge of Greece and 
Rome. 1 

This, however, is an agreement which 
depends entirely upon an induction of parti¬ 
culars ; and as, consequently, it carries with 
it little force, without a view of the instances 
upon wbieh if is built, I have to request the 
reader’s attention to a detail of examples, 
distinctly and articulately proposed. In col¬ 
lecting these examples, I have done no more 
than epitomize the first volume of the first 
part of Dr Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel 
History. And I have brought the argument 

1 Mlcta*eH»'« Introduction to tta J?«w TMtancnt, (Mknii't 
TnnS&on.lc. 11. vet. *L “ ~ 


within i% present compass, first, by passing 
over some of iiis sections in which the accord- 
aucy appeared to mo less certain, or upon 
subjects not sufficiently appropriate or circum¬ 
stantial ; secondly, by contracting every sec¬ 
tion into the fewest words possible, contenting 
myself for the most part with a mere qflpe- 
sition of passages ; and, thirdly, by omitting 
many disquisitions, which, though learned 
and accurate, are not absolutely necessary to 
tho understanding or verification of the argu¬ 
ment. 

Tho writer principally made use of in the 
inquiry, is Josephus. Josephus was bom at 
Jerusalem four years after Christ’s ascension. 
He w*rote his History of tho Jewish War some 
time after the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
happened in tho year of our Lord nxx, that 
is, thirty-seven years after the ascension ; and 
his History of the Jews he finished in tho 
year xcm, that is, sixty years after the 
ascension. 

At the head of each articlo, I have referred, 
by figures included in brackets, to tho page of 
Dr Larduer’s volume, wTiere the section, from 
w hick, the abridgment is made, begins. The 
edition used is that of 1741. 

I. [p. 14. J Mat. ii. 22. “ When he(Josoph) 
heard that Archclaus did reign in Judea, in 
the room of his father llerod, lie was afraid to 
go thither: notwithstanding, being warned 
of God in a dream, he turned aside into tho 
parts of Galilee.” 

In this passage it is asserted, that Archeluus 
succeeded llerod in Judea; and it is implied, 
that his power did not extend to Galilee. 
Now, wo learn from Josephus, that llerod the 
Great, whose dominion included all the land 
of Israel, appointed Arcliolaus his successor in 
Judea , and assigned the reel of his dominions 
to other sons ; and that this disposition was 
ratified, as to the main parts of it, by the 
Romau emperor, (Ant. lib. xvii. c. 8. sect. 1.) 

Saint Mutthow says, that Archclaus reigned, 
.was king in Judea. Agreeably to this, wo 
are informed by Jose|>nus, not only that i 
Herod appointed Archclaus his successor in 
Judea, but that he also appointed him with 
the titlo of King; and tho Greek verb QmnUuti, 
which tho evangelist uses to denote the 
government and rank of Archclaus, is used 
likewise by Josephus, (De Roll. lib. 1. c. 33. 
sect. 7.) 

The cruelty of Archelaus’s character, which 
ia not obscurely intimated by the evangelist, 
agrees with divers particulars iu his history, 
preserved by Josephus: “ Ill tho tenth year 
of his government, the chief of the Jews and 
Samaritans, not being able to endure -his 
cruelty and tyranny, presented complaints 
against him to Caesar,” (Ant. lib. xviL e. 12. 
sect. 

II. fp. 19.] Luke, iii. 1. “In the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar,—Herod 
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disease, are circumstances noticed in both 
narratives. The -worms, mentioned by Saint 
Luke, are not remarked by Josephus; bat 
the appearance of these is a symptom, not 
unusually, I believe, attending the disease 
whfth Josephus describes, namely, violent 
affections of the bowels. 

VI. [p. 41.] Acts, xxiv. 24. “And aftor 
certain days, when Felix came with his wife 
DrustUa, which was a Jewess, ho sent for 
Paul.” 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. c. 6. sect. 1, 2. 
“ Agrippa gave his sister Drusilla in marriage 
to Azizns, king of the Emeseues, when he had 
consented to be circumcised. But this mar¬ 
riage of Drusilla witii Azizus was dissolved in 


a short time after, in. this manner: when 
Felur was procurator of Judea, having hod a 
sight of her, he was mightily taken with her. 
Sue was induced to transgress the laws of her 
country, and marry Felix.” 

Hero the public station of Felix, the name 
of his wife, and the singular circumstance of 
her religion, all appear in perfect conformity 
with the evangelist. 

VII. £p. 40.] “And after certain days, 
king Agrippa and Bernice came to Cesarea to 
salute Festus.” By this passage wo are in 
effect told, that Agrippa was a king, but not 
of Judea; for ho came to salute Festus, who 
at this time administered the government of 
that country at Cesarea. 

Now, liow does the history of the age cor- 
respond with this account? The Agrippa 
here spoken of, was the son of Herod Agrippa, 
mentioned in the last article ; but that he did 
not succeed to his father’s kingdom, nor ever 
recovered Judea, which had been a part of it, 
we learn by the information of Josephus, 
who relates of him that, when his father was 
dead, Claudius intended, at first, to have put 
him immediately in possession of his father’s 
dominions; but tliat, Agrippa being then but 
seventeen years of age, the emperor was per¬ 
suaded to alter his mind, and appointed Cus- 


Cumanus, Felix, F * -s, (lb. xx. Do Bell, 
lib. ii.) But that, ‘hough disappointed of 
his father’s kingdom, in which was included 
Judea, he was nevertheless rightly styled 
King Agrippa, and that he was in possession 
of considerable territories bordering upon 
Judea, we gather from the same authority ; 
for, after several successive donations of 
country, “ Claudius, at the same time that he 
sent Felix to be procurator of Judea»'pro- 
moted Agrippa from Cbalcis to a greater king¬ 
dom, giving to him the tetrarchie which had 
been Philip’s; and he added, moreover, the 
kingdom of Lysanias, and the province that 
had belonged to Varus.” (De. Bell. lib. ii. c. 
12. ad fin.) * 


Saint Paul addresses thisjMMMf *K*Jew: 

“ King Agrippa, beilsvwt ttsiw prophets t 
I know that thou beftevest." As toe son at 
Herod Agrippa, who is described by Josephus 
to hove boon a zealous Jew, it i* reasonable to 
suppose that he maintained the same profes¬ 
sion. But what is more material to remark, 
becauso it is moro close and circumstantial, is, 
that Saint Luke, speaking of the father, (Acts, 
xii. 1—S.) calls hjm Herod the king, and 
gives an example of the exercise of his autho¬ 
rity at Jerusalem ; speaking of the son, (xxv. 
13,) ho colls him king, but not of Judea; 
winch distinction agrees correctly with the 
history. 

VIII. [p. SI.] Acts, xiii. 6. “And when 
they had gone through the ia!o (Cyprus) to 
Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a false 
prophet, a Jew, whoso name was Bor-jesus, 
which was with the deputy of the eouiitry, 
Sergius Paulus, a prudent man.” 

The word, which is here translated deputy, 
signifies proconsul, and upon this word our 
observation is founded. The provinces of the 
Roman empire were of two kinds; those 
belonging to the emperor, in which the gover¬ 
nor was called proprietor ; and those belong¬ 
ing to the senate, in which the governor 
was called proconsul. And this was a 
regular distinction. Now it appears from Dio 
Cassius, (Do Bell. lib. liv. ail A. U. 732.) that 
the province of Cyprus, which in the original 
distribution was assigned to the emperor, hod 
been transferred to the senate, in exchange 
for Homo others; and that, after this exchange, 
tho.appropriate title of the Roman governor 
was proconsul. 

Ib. xviii. 12. [p. 56.] “ And when Gallio 
was deputy ( proconsul ) of Achaia.” 

The propriety of the title “ proconsul ” is 
in this passage still more critical. For the j 
province of Achaia, after passing from the j 
senate to the emperor, had been restored ! 
again by tho Emperor Claudius to the senate 
.(and consequently its government luid become 
proconsular) only six or seven years boforo 
the time in which this transaction is said to 
have taken place. (Suet, in Claud, c. 26. 
Dio, lib. lxi.) And wiiat coniines with strict¬ 
ness the appellation to tho time is, that 
Achaia under the following reign ceased to be | 
a Roman province at all. ' 

IX. fp. 162.] It appears, as well from the 
general constitution of a Roman province, u 
from what Josephus delivers concerning the 
state of Judea in particular, (Antiq. lib. xx. 
e. 8. sect# 6. c. 1. sect. 2.) that tbe power of 
life and death resided exclusively in .the 
Roman governor; but that the Jews, never¬ 
theless, had magistrates and a council, invested 
with a subordinate and municipal authority. 
This economy is discerned in every part of 
tbe Gospel narrative of our Saviour's cruci¬ 
fixion. 
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X [p. 203. | Acts, ix. 3). “ Then had the 
churches rest throughout all Judea and Ga¬ 
lileo and Samaria.” 

This rest synchronizes with the attempt of 
Caligula to place his statue in the temple of 
Jerusalem ; the threat of which outrage pro¬ 
duced amongst the Jews a consternation that, 

! for a season, diverted their attention from 
every other object. (Joseph, do Dell. lib. xi. 
c. 13. sect. 1. 3. 4.) 

XI. [p. 218.1 Acts, xxi. 30. “ And they 
took Paul, and drew him out of the temple ; 
and forthwith the doors were shut. And as they 
went about to kill him, tidings came to the 
chief captain of the bond, that all Jerusalem 
was in an uproar. Then the chief captain 
came near, and took him, and commanded 
him to be bound with two chains, and 
demanded, who he was, and what ho hod 
done ; and some cried one tiling, and some 
another, among the multitude: and, when ho 
could not know the certainty for the tumult, 
he commanded* him to bo carried into the 
castle. And when he came upon tho stairs, so 
it was, that ho was borne of the soldiers for 
tho violence of tho people.” 

In this quotation we have the band of 
Roman soldiers at Jerusalem, their office (to 
suppress tumults,) tho castle, tho stairs, both, 
as it should seem, adjoining to the tcmplo. 
Let us inquire whether wo can find these 
particulars in any other record of that age and 
place, 

Joseph, do Dell. lib. v. c. 6. sect. 8. “An¬ 
tonia was situated at the angle of the western 
and northern porticoes of the outer temple. 
It was built upon a rock fifty cubits high, 
steep on all sides. On that’side where it 
joined to tho porticoes of tlio temple, there 
were starts reselling to each portico, by which 
the guard descended; for there was always 
loged hero a Roman legion, and posting them¬ 
selves in their armour in several places in the 
porticoes, they kept a watch on the people on 
the feast-days to prevent all disorders for as 
the temple was a guard to the city, so was 
Antonia to the temple.” 

XII. [p. 224.] Acts, iv. 1. “And as they 
spake unto the people, the priests, and the 
captain of the temple , and tho Saddueeos, came 
upon them.” Hero we have a public officer, 
under the title of captain of tho templo, and 
ho probably a Jew, as he acoompanied the 
priests and Saddncees in apprehending the 
apostles. 

Joseph, do Bell. lib. ii. e. 17. sect. 2. “ And 
at the temple, Eleozer, the son of Ananias, the 
high-prieet, a young man of a bold and 
resolute disposition, then captain, persuaded 
those who performed the sacred ministrations 
not to receive the gift or sacrifice of any 
stranger.” 

XIII. [p. 226.] Acts, xxv. 12. “Then Fes- 
tus, when ho had conferred with the council. 


answered. Hast tbou appealed unto Caesar? 
unto Cajj-ar shalt thou go. That it was usual 
for the Roman presidents to have a council, 
consisting of their friends, and other chief 
Romans in the province, appears expressly in 
the following passage of Cicero’s oration 
against Verres: “ Illnd negate posses, aut 
nunc negabis, te, concilio tuo dimisso, vim 
primariis, qui in consilio C. Saccrdotis fuerant, 
tibique esse vole bant, remotis, de re judicata 
judicusse ?” ' * 

XIV. [p. 236.] Acts, xvi. 13. “And (at 
Philippi) on the sabbath we went out of the 
city by a river side, where prayer was wont 
to be made,” or where a wpm>xn, oratory, or 

I ilace of prayer, was allowed. The particu- 
arity to be remarked, is the situation of the 
place where prayer'was wont to be made, 
namely, by a river side. 

Philo, describing the conduct of the Jews 
of Alexandria, on a certain public occasion, 
relates of them, that “ early in the morning, 
flocking out of the gates of the city, they go to 
the neighbouring shores (for the rf«nt>£«u were 
destroyed,) and standing in a most pure place, 
they lift up their voices with one accord.” 
(Philo in Place, p. 382.) 

Josephus gives us a decree of the city of 
Halicarnassus, permitting the Jews to build 
oratories; a part of which decree runs thus: 
“We ordain that the Jews who are willing, 
men and women, do observe the sabbaths, and 
lerform sacred rites according to the Jewish 
aw s, and build oratories by the seaside." 
(Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 10. sect. 24.) 

Tertullian, among other Jewish rites and 
customs, such as feasts, sabbaths, fists, and 
unleavened bread, mentions “orationes hto~ 
rales;" that is, prayers by the river-side. 
(Tertull. ad Nat. fib. i. c. 13.) 

XV. [p. 266.] Acts, xxvi. 6. “ After tho 
most stradest sect of our reBgion, I lived a 
Pharisee.” 

Joseph, de Bell. lib. i. c. 6. sect. 2. “ The 
Pharisees were reckoned the most religious of 
any of the Jowg, and to be the most exact and 
skilful in explaining the laws.” 

In the original, there is nn agreement not 
only in the sense, but in the expression, it 
being the same Greek adjective, which is 
rendered “strait” in the Acts, and “exact” 
in Josephus. 

XVI. (p. 256.] Mark, vil 3, 4. «The 
Pharisees and all the Jews, except they wash, 
eat not, holding the tradition of Hie elders; 
and many other things there be which they 
have received to hold. 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. c. 10. sect 6. i 
“ The Pharisees have delivered to the people 1 
many institutions, as received from the 
fathers, which arc not written in the law #f 

XVII. [p. 269.] Acts, xxiii, 8. “ For the 
Sadduoccs say," that there is no resutifctiou. 
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neither angel, nor spirit: but the Pharisees 
confess both.” 

. Joseph, de Bell. lib. ii. c. 8. sect. 14. “ They 
(the Pharisees) believe every soul to be im¬ 
mortal, but that tho soul of the good only 
passes into another body, and that the soul of 
the wicked is punished with eternal punish¬ 
ment.” On the other hand, (Antiq. lib. xviii. 
c. 1. sect. 4.) “ It is the opinion of the Saddu¬ 
cees, that souls perish with the bodies.” 

XVIII. [p. 268.] Acts, v. 17. “Then the 
high-nnest rose up, aud all they that wero 
with him (which is the sect of theSadducees,) 
and were filled with indignation.” Saint 
Luke hero intimates, that tho high-priest was 
a Sadducoe ; which is a character one would 
not have expected to meet with in that 
station. The circumstance, remdrkablo as it 
is, was not however without examples. 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. c. 10. sect. 6, 7. 
“John II)rcanus, high-priest of the Jews, 
forsook the Pharisees upon a disgust, and 
ioiued himself tq the party of tho Sadducees.” 
This high-pricst died one hundred and seven 
years before the Christian era. 

Again, (Antiq. lib. xx. c. 8. sect. 1.) “ This 
Ananus the younger, who, as wo have said 
just now, had received the high-priesthood, 
was fierce and haughty in his behaviour, and, 
above all men, bold and daring, and, more¬ 
over, was of the sect of the Sadducees.” This 
I high-priest lived little more than tweuty 
j years after the transaction in tho Acts. 

, XIX. [p. 282.] Luke, ix. SI. “And it 
came to pass, when the time was come that 
he should be received up, he steadfastly sot 
his face to go to Jerusalem, aiul sent messen¬ 
gers before his faco. Aud they went, and 
entered into a village of the Samaritans, to 
make ready for him. And they did not 
roceivo him, because his faco was as though lie 
would go to Jerusalem.” 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. c. 6. sect. 1. “If 
was tho custom of the Galileans, who went up 
to tho holy city at the feasts, to travel through 
the country of Samaria. As they were in 
their journey, some inhabitants of the village 
called Gimea, which lies on the borders of 
Samaria and^the great plain, falling upon 
them, killed a great many of them.” 

XX. [p. 278. J John, iv. 20. “ Our fathers,” 
said the Samaritan woman, “ worshipped in 
this mountain; aud ye say, that Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship.” 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 5. sect. 1. 
“Commanding them to meet him at mount 
Gcrizzim, which is by them (the Samaritans) 
esteemed the most sacred of all mountains.” 

XXI. fp. 812.] Matt, xxvi. 3. “Then 
|! assembled together the chief priests, and the 

elders of the jpeople, onto the palace of the 
high-priest, who was called Caiaphas That 
Caiapuas was high-priest, and Uigli-priest 
throughout the presidentship of Pontius 


i, 


Pi lute, and consequently at this time, appears 
from tho following account: He was made 
high-priest by Valerius Gratus, predecessor of 
Pontius Pilate, and was removed from his 
office by Vitollius, president' of Syria, after 
Pilate was scut away out of the province of 
Judea. Josephus relates the advancement of 
Caiaphas to the high-priesthood in this man¬ 
ner : “ Gratus gavo the liigh-priesthood to 
Simon, tho son of Camithus. He having en¬ 
joyed this honour not above a year, was suc¬ 
ceeded by Joseph, u-.ho u also called Caiaphas. 
(Antiq. lib. xviii. o. 2, sect. 2.) After this, 
Gratus went away for Romo, having been 
eleven years in Judea; and Pontius Pilate 
came thither as hit successor.” Of the removal 
of Caiaphas from his office, Josephus likewise 
afterwards informs us ; and connects it with 
a circumstance which fixes the time to a date 
subsequent to the determination of Pilate's 
government—“ Vitollius,” he tolls uV‘ordered 
Pilate to repair to Pome ; and after that, went 
up himself to Jerusalem, ami tlien gave direc¬ 
tions concerning several matters. Ami bavin" 
done those things, he took away the priesthood 
from the htyh-prtest Joseph, who is Killed 
Caiaphas.” (Antiq. I. xvii. o. 6. soct. 3.) 

XXII. (Michaelis, c. xi. soct. 11.) Acts, 
xxiii. 4. “ Ami they that stood by, said. 
Re vilest thou God's high-priest ? Then said 
Paul, I wist not, brethren, that ho was the 
high-priest.” Now, upon inquiry into the 
history of the age, it turns out, that Ananias, 
of whom this is spoken, was, in truth,net the 
high-pricst, though ho was sitting m judgment 
in that assumed capacity. The case was, that 
he had forineily lioldon the office, ami had 
been deposed ; that the person who succeeded 
him had been murdored; that another was 
not yet appointed to the btution ; ami that, 
during the vacancy, he had of his own autho¬ 
rity, taken upon himself the discharge of the 
office. (Antiq. 1. xx. c. 6. sect. 2.; c. 6. 
sect. 2.; c. 9. sect. 2.) This singular situa¬ 
tion of the high-priesthood took place during 
the interval between tho death of Jonathan, 
who was murdered by order of Felix, and 
the accession of Ismael, who was invested 
with tho high-priesthood by Agrippa; and 
precisely in this interval it happened that 
Saint Paul was apprehended, and brought 
before the Jewish council. 

XXIII. [_p. 323.] Matt. xxvi. 69. “Now 
the chief priests and ciders, and all tho 
council, sought false witness against him.” 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 16. sect. 3, 4 : 
“Then might be seen the high-pricsts themselves, 
with ashes on their heads, and their breasts 
naked. 

The agreement here consists in speaking of 
the high priests or chief priests (for the name 
in the original is the same) in the plural num¬ 
ber, when, in strictness, there was only one 
high-pricst: which may be considered as a 
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proof, that the evangelists were habituated to 
the manner of speaking then in use, because 
they retain it when it is neither accurate nor 
| just. For tho sake of brevity, I have put 
down, from Josephus, only a single example 
of tho application of this style in the plural 
number; but it is his usual style. 

I lb. Q>. 871.] Lukfe, iii. 1. “Now in tho 
I fifteenth year of the reign gf Tiberius Caesar, 

! Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea, and 
! Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, Annas and 
| Caiuphas being the high-priests, tho word of God 
eatne unto John.” Thero is a passage in 
Josephus very nearly parallel to this, and 
which may at least serve to vindicate the 
evangelist from objection, with respect to his 
giving the title of high-priests specifically to 
two persons at the same time: “ Q,uadratus 
sent two others of tho most powerful men of 
the Jews, as also the high-priests Jonathan md 
Ananias'! (Do Bell. lib. ix. c. 12. sect, fi.) 
That Annas was a person in au eminent 
station, and possessed an authority co-ordinate 
with, or next to, that of tho higli-priest pro¬ 
perly so called, may be inferred from Saint 
John’s Gospel, which, in the history of Christ’s 
crucifixion, relates that “ the soldiers led him 
away to Annas first,” (xviii. 13.) And this 
might be noticed as an exarnplo of undesigned 
coincidence in tho two evangelists. 

Again, [p. 870.] Acts, iv. 6. Annas is 
called the high nriest, though Caiaphas was in 
tho office of the high-priesthood. In like 
manner, in Josophus, (lib. ii. c. 20. sect 3.) 
“Joseph, tho son of Gorion, and the high- 
priest Animus, wore chosen to lie supremo 
governors of all things in tho city.” Yet 
Amuius, though here called the liigh-priest, 
was not then in the office of tho high- 
priesthood. The truth is, there is an iiule- 
terminatonoss in tho use of this title in the 
Gospel: sometimes it is applied exclusively 
to tno person who held the office at tho time; 
sometimes to one or two more, who probably 
shared with him some of the powers or func¬ 
tions of tho office ; and, sometimes, to such of 
tho priests as wero eminent by their station or 
character, (Mark, xiv. 53 ;) and thero is the 
very same lndotorminateness in Josephus. 

XXIV. [p. 347.] John, xix. 19, 20. “ And 
Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the cross.” 
That such was the custom of the Romans on 
those occasions, appears from passages of Sue¬ 
tonius and Dio Cassius: “ Pattern familias — 
canibus objecit, cum hoc tihdo, Impie locutus 
p&rmularius.” (Suet. Domit. cap. x.) And 
in Dio Cassius we have tho following: “ Hav¬ 
ing led him through the midst of the court or 
assembly, with a writing signifying the cause of 
his death, and "afterwards crucifying him.” 
(Book liv.) 

lb. “ And it was written in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin.” That it was also usual about 
this time, in Jerusalem, to set up advertise¬ 


ments m different languages, is gathered from 
the account which Josephus gives of an ox- 
postulatory message from Titus to the Jews, 
when the city was almost in his hands ; in 
which he says, “ Did ye not erect pillars with 
inscriptions on them, m the Greek and tn our 
language, * Let no one pass beyond these 
bounds?’” 

XXV. [p. 352.] Matt, xxvii. 26. “ Wh« a 
he had scourged Jesus, hr delivered him to be 
crucified.” 

The following passages occu in Josephus: 

“Being beaten , they 'ere c.ucified opposite 
to the citadel.” (P. 1247 edi* 2a. Huds.1 

“ Whom, having first scourged with whips, 
he crucified.” (P. 1080, edit. 46.) 

“ He was burnt alive, having been first 
beaten ” (P. edit. 4f>.) 

To which dded one from Li _ ib. 

xi. c. 5. “ Produ< .o omnes, vtrgvupte cwsi , 
ac securi pcrcussi.” 

A modern example may illustrate the 
use wo make of this instance. The preceding 
of a capital execution by tho corporal punish¬ 
ment of the sufferer, is a practice unknown in 
England, but retained, in some instances at 
least, as appears by the late execution of a 
regicide, in Sweden. This circumstance, 
therefore, in the account of an English execu¬ 
tion, purporting to come from an English 
writer, would not only bring a suspicion upon 
the truth of the account, but would, in a con¬ 
siderable degree, impeach its pretensions of 
having been written by the author whose' 
name it bore Whereas the same circum¬ 
stance, in le account of a Swedish execution, 
would verify tlu account, and support the 
authenticity ,T the book in widen it was 
found, ' least would prove that the 
au'hor, wn. «■ ho was, possessed the infor- 
mntioi and le knowledge which he ought to 
possess. 

XXVI. fp. 353.] John, xix. 16. “And 
they took Jesus, aud led him away ; and he, 
bearing his cross, wont forth.” 

Plutarch, Do iis qui serd puniuntur, p. 554 ; 

& Paris, 1624. “Every kind of wickedness 
produces its own particular torment, just as j 
every malefactor, w hen he is bapught forth to 
execution, carries his own cross. 

XXVII. John, xix. 32. “ Then came the 
soldiers, and brake the legs of the first, and of 
the other which was crucified with him.” 

Constantine abolished the punishment of 
the cross; in commending which edict, a 
heathen,writer notices this very circumstance 
of breaking the legs “ Ed plus, ut etiam vetua 
veterrimumquc supplicium, patibulum, et cru- 
ribus suffringendts, primus removerit,” (Aur. 
Viet. Ces. cap. xli.) 

XXVIII. [p. 467.) Acta, iii. 1. “Now 
Peter and John went up together into the 
temple, at the hour of prayer. Being the ninth 
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Joseph. Antiq. lib. xv, c. 7. sect. B. “ Twice 
every aay, in the morning, and at the mnth 
hour, tho priests perform their duty at the 
altar.” 

XXIX [p. 462.] Acts, xv. 21. “For 
Moses, of old time, hath, in every city, them 
' hat nreach him, being read in the synagogues 
t,uery sabt nth day " 

Joseph, rj-tfn [( 1. ii, «Ho (Moses) 
gave us ti. law, the most excellent of all 
institutions ; nor did he apnomt that it should 
lie -atd • iMeo only, or twice, or often, but 
tua laying as.de i ll other works, we should 
meet toco titer < >v /■// «<vi to hear it read, and 
gain a perfect understanding of it.” 

XXX 4»?5.) Acts, xxi. 23. “We have 
our in c Inch have » vow on them; 

th “n ta k. .ind purify ti/y -iif with them, that 
;iiev may s fair then hi ad*.” 

, 1 <• pH. de Hell m. c. 16 “It is cus¬ 
tomary for those w ho have been afflicted 
with -nine distemper, or have laboured under 
any other difficulties to make a vote thirty 
days before t "*y 'dor wu-rifices, to abstain 
from wine, aud shave the hoar of that head*” 

Acts, v, 24. 'i ..em tale, and purify thy¬ 
self with thorn, and uc at elm yes with than, 
that they may shave their to ■ids.” 

Joseph. Antic;. 1. x\x •• (5, “He (Herod 
Agrippa) coming to Jerusalem, ottered up 
sacrifices of thanksgiving, aud omitted nothing 
that was preset ibod by the law. For which 
reason he also or in ed a good roimhei of Na ta¬ 
rt to, to be shaved” Wo her tmd that it was 
an act of piety amongst the Je' v s, to defray 
for those win, were under the Niuarilio vowr 
‘ho expenses which attended i‘ nnphtioii; 
nd that the phrase was, “that they might 
a shaved.” The cudo..i nn»i tho o y prc-siuii 
are both remarkable, and b<,'.h in c. >se con¬ 
formity with the Scripture tv .nt. 

XXXI. [p 474.] 2 Cor. : 24. “Of the 

Jews, five times received I tut fy stripes, save 
one.” 

Joseph. Antiq. i v . c. 0. sect. 21. “ He that 
acts contrary hereto, let hun reeeivi forty 
stripes, wanting one, from the public officer. 5. 

The coincidence here is singular, because 
tho law allowed forty stripes : “ Forty stripes 
he may give him, and not exceed,” (Dcut. 
xxv. 3.) It proves that the author of tho 
Epistle to the Corinthians was guided, not by 
books, but by facts ; because nis statement 
agrees with the actual custom, even when that 
custom deviated from the written law, and 
from what he must have learned by consulting 
the Jewish code, as set forth in the Old Tes¬ 
tament. 

XXXII. [p. 490.] Luke, iii. 12. “Then 
came also publicans to be baptized. “ From 
this quotation, as well as from the history of 
Levi or Matthew (Luke, v. 29,) and of Zac- 
eheus, .(Luke, xix. 2,) it appears, that the 
publicans or tax-gatherers were, frequently at 


least, if not always, Jews: which, as the 
country was then under a Roman government, 
and the taxes were paid ip the Romans, was 
a circumstance not to be expected. That it 
was tlie truth, however, of the case, appears 
from a short passage of Josephus. 

De Bell. lib. ii. c. 14. sect. 46. But, Floras 
not restraining tlieso practices by his autlio- 
rty, the chief men of the Jews, among whom 
was John the publican, not knowing well 
what course to take, wait upon Floras, and 
give him eight talents of silver to stop tho 
building.” 

XXXIII. (j>. 496.] Acts, xxii. 25. “ Aud 
as they bound him with thongs, Paul said 
unto tne centurion that stood by, Is it lawful 
for you to scourge a man that is a Roman , and 
uucondemnod V 

“ F&cinus ost vinciri civcin Ronmnum; 
seel us verberan,” (Cie. in Verr.) 

“ Cfcdobatur virgis in medio foro Messanaa, 
civis Roimimts, Judices: cum intorea niillus 
gemitus, nulla vox alia, istius uiiscri inter 
dolorom crepituinquo plagarmn audiobatur, 
nisi ha*c, Cans Romanos sum.” 

XXXIV. [p. 613.] Acts, xxii. 27. “Then 
tho chiof captain came, and said unto him 
(Paul,) Tell me. Art thou it Roman ? He said, 
Yea.” The circumstance here to bo noticed is, 
that a Jew was a Roman citizen. 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 10. sect. 13. 
“ Lucius Lentulus, the consul, declared, I have 
dismissed from tho service the Jewish Roman 
citizens, who observe the rites of the Jewish 
religion at Ephesus.” 

Acts, xxii. 28. “And tho chief cnplaia 
answered. With a great sum obtained 1 this 
freedom.” 

Dio Cassius, lib. lx. “ This privclege, which 
had boon bought formerly at a great price, 
became so cheap, that it was commonly said, 
a man might bo made a Roman citizen for a 
few pieces of broken glass.” 

• XXXV. [p. 621.] Acts, xxviii. 16. “And 
when wo came to Rome, tho centurion 
delivered tho prisoners to tho captain of the 
guard; but Paul was suffered to dwell by 
himself, with a soldier that htj>t him.” 

With which join ver. 26. “ For the hope 
of Israel, I am bound with this chain.” 

“Queraadmodiim eadem catena et custodiam 
et militem eopul&t; sic ista, qua) tain dissimilia 
sunt pariter mcedijnt,” (Seneca, Ep. v.) 

“ Proconsul ssstimare solct, utrum in car- 
cerem recipicnda sit persona, an mihti traden- 
da” (Ulpian. 1. i. sect. Dc Custod. et Exhib. 
Root.) 

In the confinement of Agrippa by tho 
order of Tiberius, Antonia mnnagoa, that 
tho centnrion who presided over the guards, 
aud the soldier to whom Agtippa was to be 
bound, might be men of mild character, 
(Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 7. sect. 6.) After 
the accession of Caligula, Agrippa also, like 
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Paul, was suffered to dwell, yet as a prisoner, 
in liis own house. 

XXXVI. [p. 531,] Acts, xxvii. 1. “And 
when it was determined that wo should sail 
into Italy, they delivered Paul and certain 
other prisoners, unto one named Julius.” 
Since ndt only Paul, but certain other “ pri¬ 
soners,” were sent by the same ship into Italy, 

| the text must be considered as carrying with 
! it an intimation, that the sending of persons 
from Judea to be tried at Rome, was an 
ordinary practice. That in truth it was so is 
!, mado out by a variety of examples which the 
' writings of Josephus furnish; and, amongst 
others, 1 by the following, which comes near 
| both to the time and the subject of tho 
instance in tho Acts. “ Felix for some slight 
oltonce, bound and sent to Rome several priests 
| of his acquaintance, and very good and honest 
men, to answer for themselves to Caesar,”- 
(Joseph, in Vit. sect.. 3.) 

XXXVII. [p. 539.] Acts, xi. 27. “ And in 
these days come prophets from Jerusalem 
unto Antioch; and there stood up one of 
them, named Agabns, and signified by tho 
Spirit that there should be a great dearth 
throughout all the world (or all the country ;) 
u Inch came to pass in the days of Claudius 
L'trsui .” 

Joseph. Autiq. 1. xx. c. 4. sect. 2. “In 
their time, (that is, about tho fifth or sixth 
year of Claudius) a great dearth happened in 
j uden.” 

XXXVIII. [p. 555.] Acts, xviii. 1, 2. “Be¬ 
cause that Claudius had commanded all Jews 
to depart from Home.” 

Suet. Claud, c. xxv. “ Jmlieos, itnpulsore 
Chresto assidue tuimdtuantcs, Roma expulit.” 

XXXIX. [p. 034.] Acts, v. 37. “After 
this man, rose up Judas of Galilee, in the 
days of the taxing, and drew away much 
people after him." 

Joseph. De Bell. 1. vii. “ He (namely, tho 

i KTHon who in another place is called, by 
losenhus, Judas tho Galilean, or Judas of 
Galileo] persuaded not a few not to enrol 
themselves, w'hen Cyrenius the censor was 
sent into Judea.” 

XL. [ p. 942. J Acta, xxi. 38. “ Art not thou 
that Egyptian which, before these days, 
imuiest an uproar, and leddest out into the 
wilderness four thousand men that were mur¬ 
derers 1 

Joseph, de Boll. 1. ii. c. 13. sect. 5. “ But 
tho Egyptian false prophot brought a yet 
hea\ier disaster upon tho Jews; for this 
impostor, coming into the couutry, and gain¬ 
ing the reputation of a prophet, gathered 
together thirty thousand men, who were 
deceived by him. Having brought them 
' round out of the wilderness, up to the mount 
of Olives, he intended from thence to make 
his attack upon Jerusalem; but Felix coming 
suddenly upon him with tho Romnn soldiers. 
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prevented tho attack.”—“A great number, or 
(as it should rather be rendered) the greatest 
part, of those that were with him, were either 
slain or taken prisoners.” 

In these two passages, the designation of this 
impostor, an “Egyptian,” without tho proper 
name ; “ the wilderness;” his escape, though 
his followers were destroyed; the time of the 
transaction, in the presidentship of Felix, 
which could not be any long time before the 
words in Luko are supposed to have been 
spoken ; aro circumstances of close correspon¬ 
dency. There is one, and only one, point of 
disagreement, and that is, in the number of 
his followers, which in tho Acts are called 
four thousand, and by Josoplius thirty thou¬ 
sand : but, beside that the names of numbers, 
more than any other words, ore liable to the 
errors of transcribers, we are, in the present 
instance, under the loss concern to reconcile 
the evangelist with Josephus, as Josephus is 
not, in this point, consistent with himself. 
For whereas, in the passage here quoted, lie 
calls the number thirty thousand, and tells 
us that the greatest part, or a great number 
(according as his words are rendered] of those 
that w ero with him, were destroyed ; in his 
Antiquities, he represents four hundred to 
have been killed upon this occasion, and two 
hundred taken prisoners, (lib. xx. c. 7. sect, i 
6.) which certainly was not the “greatest ! 
part,” nor “ a greift part,” nor “ a great num¬ 
ber,” out of thirty thousand. Jt is pro- ' 
bablo also, that Lydias and Josephus spoke of 
the expedition in its*ditlereut stages: Lysias, 
of those who followed the Egyptian out of 
Jerusalem : Josephus, of all who were col¬ 
lected about him afterwards, from difierent 
quarters. • 

XLI. (Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen Testi¬ 
monies, vol. iii. p. 21.) Acts, xvii. 22. “Then 
Paul stood in the midst of Murs-liill, and said. 
Ye men of Athens, I perceive tliat in all 
things ye are too superstitious; for, as I 
passed by and behold your devotions, I found 
an altar with this inscription, to the unknown 
god. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you.” 

Diogenes Laertius, who wrote about the ' 
year 210, in the history of Epimenides, who 
is supposed to have flourished nearly six . 
hundred years before Christ, relates of him 
the following story: that, being invited to 
Athens for the purpose, he delivered the oity 
from a pestilence in this manner: “ Taking 
several- sheep, some black, others white, he ] 
had them up to the Areopagus, and then let ; 
them go where they would, and gave orders 
to thoso who followed them, wherever any of 
them should lie down, to sacrifice it to the god 
to whom it belonged; and so the plains j 
ceased. Hence,” says the historian, “it has j 
come to pass, that to this present time, may be j 
found in the boroughs of the Athenians xxoxt- J 
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mods altars: a memorial of the expiation 
then made.” (In Epiraenide, I. i. sogm. 
110.) These altars, it may be presumed, 
were called anonymous, beiause there was not 
j the name of any particular deity inscribed 
| upon them. 

j Fauaanias, who wrote before the end of the 
; second century, in Iub description of Athens, 

' baring mentioned an altar of Jupiter Olym- 
j pius, adds, “ And nigh unto it is an altar of 
unkitoun gods” (Pans. 1. v. p. 412.) And 
; in another place he speaks “ of altars of gods 
1 called unknown.” (1. i. p. 4.) 

1 Philostratus, who wrote in the beginning 
1 t>f the third century, records it as an obsorva- 
I tion of Apollonius Tyawrus, “That it was 
!' wise to speak well of all the gods, especially at 
jl Athens, w/tcre attars of unknown demons weie 
!] erected.” (Philos. Apoll. Tyan. 1. vi. c. 3.) 

!l The author of the dialogue Fhilopatris, by 
)| many supposed to have been Lucian, who 
'I wrote about tho year 170, by others some 
j anonymous Heathen writer of tho fourth 
| century, makes Critias swear “ fry the un- 
j known God of Athens ;” and, near the end of 
! the dialogue, has these words, “ But let us 
find out the unknown god at Athens, and, stretch¬ 
ing our hands to heaven, offer to him our 

? raises and thanksgivings.” (Lucian, in 
'liilop. tom. ii. Gra'v. p. 767. 780.) 

Tins is a very curious and a very important 
coincidence. It appears lieyond controversy, 
i that altars with this inscription wore existing 
at Athens, at the time when Saint Paul is 
alleged to lmvo been there. It seems also 
(which is very worthy of observation) that 
this inscription was peculiar to the Athenians. 

| There is no evidence that there wero altars 
inscribed “To the unknown God” in any 
other country. Supposing the history of 
Saint Pniil to have been a fable, how is it 
passible that such a writer as tho author of 
the Acts of the Apostles was should hit upon 
a circumstance so extraordinary, and intro¬ 
duce it by an allusion so suitable to Saint* 
Paul's office and character? 


The examples here collected will be suffi¬ 
cient, I hope, to satisfy us, that the writers 
of the Christian history knew something of 
what they were writing about. The argument 
is also strengthened by the following consi¬ 
derations :— 

I. That these agreements appear, not only 
in articles of public history, but sometimes 
in minute, recondite, and very peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, in which, of all others, a forger 
is most likely to have been found tripping. 

II. That the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which took place forty years after the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian institution, pro¬ 
duced such a change in the state of the country, 

i 


and tho condition of the Jews, that a writer 
who was unacquainted with the circumstances 
of the nation before that event, would find it 
difficult to avoid mistakes, in endeavouring to 
give detailed accounts of transactions con¬ 
nected with those circumstances, forasmuebas 
he could no longer have a living exemplar to j 
cony from. * 

ill. That there appears, in tho writers of 
tho Now Testamtnt, a knowledge of the 
affairs of those times, which we ao not find 
in authors of later ages. In particular, “ many 
of the Christian writers of tho second and 
third eepturies, and of tho following ages, 
hod false notions concerning tho state of 
Judea, between the nativity of Jesus and the 
destruction of Jerusalem,” (Lardner, part i, 
vol. ii. p. 960.) Therefore they could not have 
composed our histories. 

Amidst so many conformities, we are not 
to wonder that wo meet with somo difficulties. 
The principal of thoso 1 will put down, 
together with tho solutions which they hav« 
received. But in doing this I must be con¬ 
tented with a brevity letter suited to the 
limits of my volume than to the nature of a 
controversial argument. For the historical 
proofs of my assertions, and for the Greek 
criticisms upon which somo of them nro 
founded, I refer the reader to the second vo¬ 
lume of the first part of Dr Larduer’s large 
work. 

1. The taxing during which Jesus was 
born, was “first made,” as we read, according 
to our translation, in Saint Luke, “ whilst 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria,” (ii. 2.) 
Now, it turns out that Cyrenius was ‘not 
governor of Syria until twelve, or at the 
soonest, ten years after the birth of Christ,; 
and that a taxing, census, or assessment, was 
made in Judea in tho beginning of his govern¬ 
ment. The chargo, therefore, brought against 
the ovAiigeliBt is, that, intending to refer to 
this taxing, ho has misplaced the date of it by 
an error of ten or twelve years. 

The answer to tho accusation is found in 
his using the word “ first," — “ And this tax¬ 
ing was first madefor, according to tho 
mistake imputed to the evangelist, this word 
could have no signification whatever ; it could 
have bad no place in his narrative : because, 
let it relate to what it will, taxing, census, 
enrolment, or assessment, it imports that the 
writer had more than one of those in contem¬ 
plation. It acquits him therefore of the 
charge: it is inconsistent with the supposition 
of his knowing only of the taxing in tho 
beginning of Cyrenius's government. And 
if the evangelist knew (which this word proves 
that he did) of some other taxing beside that, 
it is too much, for the sake of convicting him 
of a mistake, to lay it down as certain that ho 
intended to refer to that. 

The sentence in Saiut Luke may be con- 
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strum! thus : “ This was the first assessment 
(or enrolment) of Cyrenius, governor of 
Syria the worth “ governor of Syria” being 
list'd nftor the* name of Cyrenius as his addition 
or title. And this title belonging to him at 
the time of writing the account, was natu¬ 
rally enough subjoined to his name, though 
acquired after the transaction which the 
account describes. A modern writer, who 
was not very exact in the choice of his expres¬ 
sions, in relating the affairs of the East Indies, 
might easily say, that such a tiling was done 
by Governor Hastings ; though, in truth, the 
thing had been done by him beforohis advance¬ 
ment to the station from \* hich lie received 
the name of governor. And this, as wo con¬ 
tend, is precisely the inaccuracy which has 
produced the difficulty in Saint Luke. 

At any rate, it appears from the form of 
the expression, that he had two taxings or 
enrolments in contemplation. And if Cyrenius 
had been sent upon this business into Judea, 
before ho became governor of Syria, (against 
which supposition there is no proof, but 
rather external evidence of an enrolment 
going on about this time under some person 
or other,) 4 then the census, on all hands 
acknowledged to have been made by him in 
the beginning of his government, would form 
a second, so ns to occasion the other to be 
called tho Just. 

II. Another chronological objection arises 
upon a dato assigned in the beginning of the 
third chapter of Saint Luke, (Lardner, part i. 
vol. ii. p. 7 OH.) “ Now in the fifteenth year 
of tho reign of Tiberius Cajsar,"—Jesus “began 
to be about thirty'” years of ago : for, suppos¬ 
ing Jesus to have been born, as Saint Matthew, 
and Saint Luke also himself, relate, in tho 
time of Herod, he must, according to the dates 
given in Josephus, mid by the Roman his¬ 
torians, have been at least thirty-one years of 
ago in the fifteenth year of Tiberius. If ho 
born, as Saint Matthew’s narrative inti¬ 
mates, one or two years beforo Herod’s death, 
he would have been thirty-two or thirty-three 
years old at that time. 

This is the difficulty: the solution turns 
upon an alteration in the construction of the 
Greek. Saint Luke’s words in the original 
are allowed, by the general opinion of learned 
men, to signify, not “ that Jesus began to be 
about thirty years of age,” but “ that he was 

* If the word which we render “ ttrit," be rendered " before,” 
which it )uu been strongly contended Hint the Un-ek idiom ellovra 
of, the wtiolo difficulty tnnliliea. for then the piunge would be, 

" Now this tailing was inode before Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria (” which corresponds with the chronology. But I rather 
choose to argue, that however the word “ first" be rendered, to 

f ive It a meaning at all, It militates with tho objection. In tills 
think there can be no mistake. 

4 Josephus (Antlq xvlL o. 9. sect C.) has this remarkable 
passage. “ When therefore the whole Jewish nation took an 
oath to bo faithful to 1’rsar, and the interests of the lung ” 
Thu transaction corresponds in the course of the history with 
tlie thus of Christ’s birth. What is called a census, sold which 
we render taxing, was delivering upon oath an account of tlieir 
property This might be arrejnpanted with an oath of fidelity, 
or might be uustakah by Josephus for it. 


abont thirty yean of age when he began bis 
ministry.” This construction being admitted, 


the adverb “ about” gives us, all the latitude 
we want, and more, especially when applied, 
as it is in the present instance, to a decimal 
number ; for such numbers, even without this 
qualifying addition, are often used in a laxer 
sense than is here contended for.* 

III. Acts, v. 86. “ For before these days 
rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be some¬ 
body ; to whom a number of men, about four 
hundred, joined themselves: who was slain ; 
and all, ub many as obeyed him, were scattered 
and brought to nought.” 

Josephus has preserved the account of an 
impostor of the name of Theudas, who created 
some disturbances, and was slain ; but accor¬ 
ding to the dato assigned to this man’s appear¬ 
ance (in which, however, it is very possible 
that Josephus may have been mistaken, b ) it 
must have been, at the least, seven years after 
Gamaliel’s speech, of which this text is a part, 
was delivered. It has been replied to the 
objection, (Lardner, part i. vol.ii. p. 922,) that 
there might be two impostors of this name : 
and it has been observed, in order to give a 
general probability to the solution, that the 
same thing appears to have happened in other 
instances of the same kind. It is proved from 
Josephus, that there were not fewer than four 
persons of the name of Simon within forty 
years, and not fewer than three of the name 
of Judas within ten years, who were all 
leaders of insurrections: and it is likewise 
recorded by this historian, that, upon the 
death of Herod the Great (which agrees very 
well with tho time of the commotion referred 
to by Gamaliel, and with his manner of 
stating that time, “ before these days,”) there 
wore innumerable disturbances m Judea. 
(Antiq. 1. xvn. c. 12. sect. 4.) Archbishop 
Usher was of opinion, that one of the three 1 
Judases ■ above mentioned was Gamaliel’s 
Theudas, (Annals, p. 797 ;) and that with a 
less variation of the name than we actually 1 
find in tho Gospels, where one of the twelve 
apostles is called, by Luke, Judas; and by 
Mark, Thaddeus, (Luke vi. 16 ; Mark, iii. 18.) 
Origen, however ne came at his information, 
appears to have believed that there was an 
impostor of the name of Theudas before the 
nativity of Christ. (Orig. cont. Cels. p. 44.) 

IV. Matt, xxiii. 34. “ Wherefore, behold, j 
I send unto you prophets* and wise men, and 
scribes ; and some of them ye shall kill and 
crucify; and some of them shall ye scourge in 
your synagogues, and persecute them from 

* Livy, tpeoblng of tbs race which the conduct of Rcanulu ^ 
had procured to the atato, during tho uhok reign of bit tuceee- 
aor (Numa), boa tbuo worth, (II id. c. 1. test. 16,) “ Ab Uio 
mini profevtir viribua doth tan turn valnlt, at, in quadrapwta 
deinde unco, tatoni pecem habarrt: “ yet afterward*, is the auae 
chapter, “ Romultn (he aim) teptem et trigkuo regnevit ouuoe. 
Numa trap et quadragbita.” 

• MlcliaalU t Introduction to the Now Tedameoi, (Marth’t 
Tnotlotion,) vot i. p. 61. 
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city to city; that upon you may como all tho 
righteous blood shod upon the earth, from tho 
blood of righteous Abel unto tho blood of 
Zackaruu, ton of EaracAias, whom ye slew 
between the temple and thafdtar.” 

Then is a Zach&rias, whose death is related 
in the second book of Chronicles, 7 in a manner 
which perfectly supports our Saviour’s allusion. 
Dut this Zacharias was the son of Jehoiada. 

Then is also Zacharias the prophet; who 
was the son of Barachiah, and is so described 
in the superscription of his prophecy, but of 
whoso death we nave no account. 

I have little doubt, but that the first Zacha- 
j rias was the parson spoken of by our Saviour; 

' and that tho name of tho father has been 
| since added, or changed by some one, who 
j took it from the title of the prophecy, which 
happened to be better known to him titan the 
history in the Chronicles. 

There is likewise a Zacharias, the son of 
Barach, related by Josephus to have been 
slain in the temple a few years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. It has been insi¬ 
nuated, that the words put into our Saviour's 
mouth contain a reference to this transaction, 
and were composed by some writers who 
either confounded the time of the transaction 
with our Saviour’s age, or inadvertently over¬ 
looked the anachronism. 

Now, suppose it to have been so ; suppose 
tho words to have boon suggested by the 
transaction related in Josophua, and to have 
been falsely ascribed to Christ; and observe 
what extraordinary coincidences (accidentally, 
as it must in that case have been) attend tho 
forger’s mistake. 

First, that we have a Zacharias in the book 
of Chronicles, whose death, and the manner 
of it, corresponds with the allusion. 

Secondly, that although the name of this 
person’s father be erroneously put down in 
the Gospel, yet we have a way of accounting 
for the error, by shewing another Zacharias 
in the Jewish Scriptures, much better known * 
than the former, whose patronymic was 
actually that which appears m the text. 

Every one who thinks upon the subject, 
will find these to be circumstances which 
could not have met together in a mistake, 
which did not proceed from the circumstances 
themselves. 

I have noticed, I think, all the difficulties 
of this kind. They are few: some of them 
admit of a dear, others of a probable solution. 
The reader will compare them with the num¬ 
ber, the variety, the closeness, and the satisfae- 
toriness, of the instances which are to be set 

i “ And the Spirit of God am upon Zwbmtab. the mo of 
Jebotada the priMt, which atood abort the people, «nd mid onto 
thorn. That «UUi God, Why tnunmw ye tfre CTimcmirtmenEntf 
the Lori, tbit n anot properT Became je have fomkan 
the Lard, he hath aha ftnakoo you. And the? conspired againet 
him, «mf rimed trie trOM lionet, at Ole commandment if Ike 
kmo.tu On court tf On home qf On lord" (9 Cfarou. ulv. 
*>, It) 


against them; and he will remember £he 
scantiness, in many oases, of our intelligence, 
and that difficulties always attend imperfect 
information. 


CHAPTER VII. • 

UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES. 

» 

Between the letters which bear the name 
of Saint Paul in our collection, and liis history 
in the Acts of the Apostles, there exist many 
notes of correspondency. The simple perusal 
of the writings is sufficient to prove, that 
neither tho history was taken from the letters 
nor tho letters from tho history. And the 
undetignednett of the agreements (which undo- 
signedness is gathered from their 'latency, 
their minuteness, their obliquity, the suitable¬ 
ness of the circumstances in which they con¬ 
sist, to tho places in which those circumstances 
occur, and the circuitous references by which 
they arc traced out) demonstrates that they 
have not been produced by meditation, or by 
any fraudulent eontrivflnco. But coincidences, 
from which these causes aro excluded, and 
which are too closo and numerous to be 
accounted for by accidental concurrences of 
fiction, must necessarily have truth for their 
foundation. 

This argument appeared to my mind of so 
much valuo, (especially for its assuming no¬ 
thing beside the existence of the books,) that 
I have pursued it through Saint Paul’s thirteen 
Epistles, in a work published by me four 

f ears ago, under the titlo of Howe Paulina'. 

am sensible how feebly any argument which 
depends upon an induction of particulars, is 
represented without examples. On which 
account, I wished to have abridged my own 
volume, in tho maimer in which I havo 
treated Dr Lardnor’B in the preceding chapter. 
But, upon making the attoinnt, I did not find 
it in my power to rondlr tne articles intel¬ 
ligible by rower words than I have there used. 

1 must be content^ therefore, to refer the 
reader to tho work itself. And I would par¬ 
ticularly invito his attention to the observa¬ 
tions which are made in it upon tho first three 
epistles. I persuade myself that he will find 
the proofs, both of agreement and undesign- 
edness, supplied by these epistles, sufficient to 
support the conclusion which is there main¬ 
tained, in favour both of the genuineness of the 
writings and the truth of the narrative. 

It remains only, in this place, to point out 
how the argument heart upon the general 
question of the Christian history. 

First, Saint Paul in these letters affirms, in 
unequivocal terms, bis own performance of j 
miracles, and, what ought particularly to be 
remembered, “ That miracle* were the tignt of 
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an apostle,” (Rom. xv. 18,19; 2 Cor. xii. 12.) 
It this testimony como from Saint Paul’s own 
hand, it is invaluable. And that it docs so, 
the argument before us fixes in my mind a 
firm assurance. . 

Secondly, it shews that the scries of action 
represented in the Epistles of Saint Paul, was 
real: which alone lays a foundation for the 
proposition which-forms the subject of the first 
part of our present work, namely, that the 
original witnesses *of the Christian history 
devoted themselves to lives of toil, suffering, 
and danger, in consequence of their belief of 
the truth of that history, and for the sake of 
communicating the knowledge of it to others. 

Thirdly, it proves that Luke, or whoever 
was the author of the Acts of the Apostles, 
(for the argument does not depend upon tho 
name of tho author, though I know no reason 
for questioning it,) was well acquainted with 
Saint Paul’s history; and that he probably 
was, what ho professes himself to be, a com¬ 
panion of Saint Paul’s travels; which, if 
truo, establishes, in a considerable degree, tho 
credit even of his Gospel, because it shews, 
that the writer, from his time, situation, 
and connections, possessed opportunities of 
informing himself truly concerning the 
transactions which ho relates. I have little 
difficulty in applying to the Gospel of Saint 
Luke what is proved concerning (lie Acts of 
tlip Apostles, considering them as two parts 
of tho same,history ; for, though there are 
instances of secomi parts being forgories, I 
know none w here tho second part is genuine, 
and tho first not so. 

f will only observe, ns a sequel of tho argu¬ 
ment. though not noticed in my work, the 
remarkable similitude between the stylo of 
Saint John’s Gospef and of Saint John’s 
Epistle. The style of Saint John’s is not at 
all the stylo of Saint Paul’s Epistles, though 
both aru very singular ; ndr is it ttio style of 
Saint James’s or of Saint Peter’s Epistle*: hut 
it bears a resemblance to the stylo of tho Gos¬ 
pel inscribed %ith oaiut John’s name, so far 
as that resemblance can bo expected to appear 
which is not in simple narrative, so much as 
in reflections, and m tho representation of 
discourses. Writings so circumstanced, prove 
themselves, and one another, to be genuine. 
This correspondency is the more valuable, as 
the epistlo itself asserts, in Saint John’s man¬ 
ner indeed, but in terms sufficiently explicit, 
tho writers personal knowledge of Christ’s 
history: “ That which was from the beginning, 
which wc have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the word of life : that 
which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto yon,” (i. 1—3.) Who would not desire, 
—who perceives not the value of an account, 
delivered by a writer s» well informed as 
this'{ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE 1IIST0BY OF THE HESUBBSCTIOX. 

The history of the resurrection of Christ i 
is a part of the evidence of Christianity ; but 
I do not know whether the proper strength 
of this passage of the Christian historv, or 
wherein its peculiar value, as a head of evi¬ 
dence, consists, be generally understood. It 
is not that, os a miracle, the resurrection 
ought to be accounted a more decisive proof 
of supernatural agency than other miracles 
are ; it is not that, as it stands in the Gospels, 
it is bettor attested than Borne others; it is 
not, for either of these reasons, that more : 
weight belongs to it than to other miracles, j 
but for the following, namely, That it is I 
completely certain that the apostles of Christ, j 
and the first teachers of Christianity, asserted J 
tho fact. And this would have been certain, j 
if tho four Gospels had been lost, or never . 
written. Every piece of Scripture recognizes 1 
the resurrection. Every epistle of every 1 
apostle, every author contemporary with the 
apostk^s, of tho age immediately succeeding the 
apostle*, cVery writing from tlmt age to the 
present, genuine or spurious, on the side of, 
Christianity or against it, concur in represen- ' 
ting the resurrection of Christ as an article of ' 
his history, received without doubt or dis- ; 
agreement by all who allied themselves Chris- i 
tians, as alleged from the beginning by the 1 
propagators of the institution, and alleged as , 
tho centre of their testimony. Nothing, I 
apprehend, which a man does not himself see 
or hear, can lie more certain to him than this 
point. I do not mean, that nothing can be , 
more certain than that Christ rose from the i 
dead ; hut that nothing can be more certain, t 
than that his apostles, and tho first teachers ■ 
of Christianity, gave out that he did so. In 
the otiier parts of the Gospel narrative, a j 
quostion may bo made, whether the things j 
related of Christ bo the very things which • 
the apostles and first teachers of tho religion 
delivered concerning him ? And this question t 
depends a good deal upon the evidence we j 
possess of the genuineness, or rather, perhaps, j 
of the antiquity, credit, and reception, of the 
books. On the subject of th* resurrection, no 
such discussion is necessary, because no such 
doubt can be entertained. The only points 
which ctfn enter into our consideration are, 
whether the apostles knowingly published a 
falsehood, or whether they were themselves 
deceived: whether cither of these supppositions 
be possible. Tho first, I think, is pretty gene¬ 
rally given up. The nature of the undertaking, 
and of the men; the extreme unlikelihood 
that such men should engage in such a measure 
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JeruaaJorn, to tho numlier of “about one 
hundred and twenty,” (Acts, i. 15 ; ) which 
hundred and twenty were, probably, a little 
association of believers, met together, not 
merely as beliovcrs in Christ, but as personally 
connected with the apostles, and with one 
another. Whatever was the number of 
believers thon in Jerusalem, we have no 
reason to be surprised that so small a company 
should assemble : for there is ntf proof, that 
the followers of Christ were yet formed into 
asociety; that the society w as reduced into any 
ordor ; that it was at this time even under¬ 
stood that a new religion (in the sense which 
that term conveys to us) was to be sot up in 
tho world, or ho* tho professors of that reli¬ 
gion were to bo distinguished from the rest of 
mankind. The death of Christ had left, we 
may suppose, the generality of his disciples in 
great doubt, both as to what they wero to do, 
and concerning what was to follow. 

This meeting was holden, as we havo 
already said, a few days after Christ’s as¬ 
cension ; for, ten days after that event was 
tho day of Pentecost, when, os our history 
relates, (Acts, ii. 1,) upon a signal display of 
divino agency attending tho persons of the 
apostles, there wore added to tho society 
“about three thousand souls,” (ver. 41.) 
Dut hero, it is not, I think, to be taken, that 
these three thousand were all converted by 
this single miraclo; but rather that many, 
who before were believers in Christ, became 
now professors of Christianity ; tliat is to say, 
when they found that a religion was to bo 
established, a society formed ami sot up in the 
nanio of Christ, governed by his laws, avowing 
their belief in his mission, united amongst 
themselves, and separated from the rest of the 
world by visible distinctions: in pursuance 
of their former conviction, and by virtue of 
what they had heard and seen and known of 
Christ’s history, they publicly became mem¬ 
bers of it. 

Wo read in tho fourth chapter of the Acts, 
(ver. 4.) that, soon after this, “the number 
of tho men,” that is, the society openly pro¬ 
fessing their belief in Christ, “ was about fivo 
thousand.” So that hero is an increase of 
two thousand within a very short time. And 
it is probable that thero were many, both now 
and afterwards, who, although they believed 
in Christ, did not think it necessary to join 
themselves to this society ; or who waited to, 
see what was likely to become of it. Gama¬ 
liel, whose advice to the Jewish oouucil is 
recorded Acts v. 34, appears to have been of 
this description; perhaps Nieodemus, and 
porhaps also Joseph of Arimathea. This class 
of men, their character and their rank, are 
likewise pointed, out by Saint John, in the 
twelfth chapter of his Gospel: “ Nevertheless, 
among the chief rulers also, many believed on . 
him ; but because of the Pharisees, they did | 


not confess him, lest they should be put ont 
of the synagogue, for they loved the praise of 
men more than the praise of God.” Persons 
such as these might admit the miracles of 
Christ, without being Immediately convinced 
that they were under obligation to make a 
publie profession of Christianity, at the risk of 
all that was dear to them in life, and even of 
life itself. 1 

Christianity, however, proceeded to increase 
in Jerusalem by a progress equally rapid with 
its first success; for, in tho next chapter of 
our history, (Acts, v. 14,) we read that “ be¬ 
lievers were the more added to the Lord, 
multitudes both of men and women.” And this 
enlargement of the new soeiety appears in the 
first verse of the succeeding chapter, wherein 
we aro told that, “ when the number of the 
disciples was multiplied, there arose a mur¬ 
muring of the Grecians against the Hebrews, 
because their widows were neglected,” (vi. ];) 
and afterwards, in the same chapter, it is 
declared expressly, that “ the number of the 
disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly, and 
that a great company of the priests were 
obedient to the faith." 

This I call the first period in the propaga¬ 
tion of Christianity. It commences with the 
ascension of Christ, and extends, os may bo 
collected from incidental notes of time/ to 
something more than one year after that 
event. During which term, the preaching of 
Christianity, so far as our documents inform 
us, was confined to the single city of Jeru¬ 
salem. And how did it succeed there ? The 
first assembly which we meet with of Christ’s 
disciples, and that a few days after his removal 
from tho world, consisted of “ one hundred 
and twenty.” About a week after this “ three 
thousand were added in ono day and the 
number of Christians, publicly baptized, and 
publicly associating together, was very soon 
increased to “ five thousand.” “ Multitudes 
both of men and women continued to be 
added,” “ disciples multiplied greatly,” and 
“ many of the Jewish priesthood, as well as 
others, became obedient to the faithand 
this within a space of less than two years 
from the commencement of the institution. 

> '■ Besides thorn who profesnd and those who reacted and 
opposed Chmtlaflit), then wen, in ah probability, multitudes 
between both, neither perfect Chriatfene nor yet tmbeUsnrv 
They hod a bramble opinion of theGospeL bqt worldly oon- 
sideiatiaa* made them unwtWn t to own l£ There wen many 
otrcumstancea which tnclinod UH tftthtafe that Christianity was 
s divine revelation, but tbenwwrv many toeonrsniencea which 
attended the open profeseion of k t um they coaid Dot find in 
themselves courage enough Go henr warn, to disoblige their 
friends and badly. In rain their fmtapw, M bee their reputa¬ 
tion, their liberty, and their We, hr tie tabs of the new religion. 
Therefore they were willing to hope, that If theyeodenreund to 
observe the giant principles of morality, which Christ had nu n- 
noted as the principal part, the nun end sababoee af JnUgfim; 
if they thought honourably of the #wpaMf they offered no 
injury to the Christiana, if they (fed them all the Servia n that 
they could mfUf perform, 44 fen Hhg to heme that God 
would accept this, and that he would entree andfergfnthenst," 
(Jorttn's Bn on the Chit*. Ret. p. 91, ad. fe) . 

e Tide Pennon'* Antiq. L xvUL a 7 . waaon DWtty af 
Chifet, book L p. 14U. 
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By reason of a persecution raised against 
the ehureh at Jerusalem, the converts were 
driven from that city, and dispersed through¬ 
out Hie regions of Judea and Samaria, (Acts, 
viii. 1.) . Wherever they came, they brought 
their religion with them; for our historian 
informs us, (ver. 4,) that “ they that wero 
scattered abroad, went every where preaching 
tho word.” The effect of this preaching comes 
afterwards to be noticed, where the historian 
is led, in the course of hifnarrative, to ob¬ 
serve, that that, that is, about three years 
posterior to this, (Benson, book i, n. 207,) 
“ the churches had rest throughout all Judea 
and Galilee and Samaria, and were edified, 
| and walking in the, fear of the Lord, and in 
J the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were mnlti- 
I plied.” This was the second period, which 
comprises about four years, 
j Hitherto tho preaching of the Gospel had 
i been confined to Jews, to Jewish proselytes, 
and to Samaritans. And I cannot fornear 
from setting down in this place an obser¬ 
vation of Mr Bryant, which appears to me 
to be perfectly well founded : — “ Tho Jews 
still remain; but how seldom is it that 
l we can make a single proselyte 1 There is 
j reason to think, that there were more con- 
j verted by the apostles in one day, than have 
sineo been won over in the last thousand 
years," (Bryant on tho Truth of the Christian 
Religion, p. 112.) 

It was not yet known to the apostles, that 
they were at liberty to propose the religion 
to mankind at large. That “mystery,” as 
Saint Paul calls it, (Eph. iii. 3—0,) and as 
i it then was, was revealed to Peter by an 
| especial miracle. It appears to have been 
about seven years after Chriot’s ascension 
that tho Gospel was preached to the Gentiles 
of CesanSa, (Benson, book ii. p. 236.) A yoar 
after this, a great multitude ol Gentiles wero 
converted at Antioch in Syria. Tho expres¬ 
sions employed by the historian are these: 
“ A great number believed, and turned to the 
Lord ; ” “ much people was added unto the 
Lord;” “the apostles Barnabas and Paul 
taught much people,” (Acts, xi. 21, 24, 20.) 
Upon Herod's death, which happened in tho 
next year, (Benson, book ii. p. 289,) it is 
observed, that “the word of God grow and 
multiplied,” (Acts, xii. 24.) Three years from 
this time, upon the preaching of Paul at 
leonium, the metropolis of Lycaonia, “ a great 
multitude both of Jews and Greeks believed,” 
(Acta, xiv. 1:) a n d afterwards, in the course of 
thisvery progress,he is represented as ‘^making 
many disciples ” at Derbe, a principal city in 
the same district. Three years after this, 
(Benson’s History of Christ, book iii. p. 60.) 
which brings os to sixteen after the ascension, 
the apostles wrote a public letter from Jeru¬ 
salem to the Gentue converts in Antioch, 
Syria,* and Cilicia, with which letter Paul 


travelled through these countries, and found 
the churches “established in tho foith, and 
increasing in number drily,” (Aots, xvi, 6.) 
From Asm, the apostle proceeded into Greeoe, 
where, soon after his arrival in Maoedonia, 
we find him at TheBsalonica; in which city, 

“ some of the Jews believed, and of the devout 
Greeks a groat multitude" (xvii. 4.) Wo 
meet also hero with an accidental hint of the 
general progress of the Christian mission, in 
tho exclamation of the tumultuous Jews of 
Tliossalonica, “that they, who had turned 
the world upside down, wero como thither 
also,” (xvii. 6.) At Berea, tho next city at 
which Saint Paul arrives, the historian, who 
was present, informs us that “ many of tho 
Jews believed,” (ver. 12.) Tho next year 
and a half of Saint Paul’s ministry was spent 
at Corinth. Of his succoss in that city, wo 
receive tho following intimations ; “ that many 
of the Corinthians bolioved and wore bap¬ 
tized;” and “that it was revealed to tho 
apostle by Christ, that ho had w»vcA people in 
that city,” (xviii. 8-r-10.) Within loss than 
a yoar after his departure from Corinth, and 
twenty-five years after tho ascension, (Benson, 
book iii. p. 160,) Saint Paul fixed his station 
at Ephesus, for tue space of two years, (Aots, 
xix. 10,) and something more. The effect of 
his ministry in tiiat city and neighbourhood 
drew from the historian a reflection, how 
“mightily grew the word of God and pro- | 
vailed,” (ver. 20.) And at tho upnclusion of 11 
this period, wo find Dcmutrius at the head of 
a party, who were alarmed by the progress of 
tiie religion, complaining, that “ not only at 
Ephesus, but also throughout all Asia, (that is, 
tho province of Lydia, and tho country 
adjoining to Ephesus,) this Paul had per¬ 
suaded and turnod away much people,” (Acts, 
xix. 20.) Beside these accounts, tfiore occurs, 
incidentally, mention of converts at Rome, 
Alexandria, Athens, Cyprus^ Cyreue, Mace¬ 
donia, Philippi. 

Xlus is the third period in tho propagation 
of Christianity, setting off in tho seveuth year 
after tho ascension, and ending at the twenty- 
eighth. Now, lay these throe poriods together, 
and observe how tho progress of tho religion 
by these accounts is represented. Tho insti¬ 
tution, ' which properly began only after its 
author’s removal from the world, Wore tho 
end of thirty years had spread itself through 
Judea, Galilee, aod Samaria, almost all the 
numerous districts of the Lesser Asia, through 
Greece, and the islands of the Aegean Sea, the 
sea-coast of Africa, and liad extended itself to 
Rome, and into Italy. At Antioch in Syria, 
at Joppa, Ephesus, Corinth, Thessrionica, 
Berea, leonium, Derbe, Antioch in Piridia, at 
Lydda, Saron, the number of convert* is inti¬ 
mated by the expressions, “ a great number,” 
“great multitudes,” “much people.” Con¬ 
verts are mentioned, without any designation 
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of their nutnbor, 3 at Tyre, Cesaroa, Troas, 
Athens, Philippi, Lystra, Damascus. During 
ail this time, Jerusalem continued not only 
the centre of the mission, but a principal 
seat of the religion; for when Saint Paul 
returned thither at the conclusion of the period 
of which wo are now considering the accounts, 
the other apostles pointed out to him, as a 
reason for his compliance with their advice, 
“how many thousands (myriads, ten thou¬ 
sands) thoro were in that city who believed,” 
(Acts, xxi. 20.) 

Upon this abstract, and the writing from 
which it is drawn, the following observations 
seem material to bo made : 

I. That the account comes from a person, 
who was himself concerned in a portion of 
w bat he relates, and was contemporary with 
the whole of it: who visited Jerusalem, and 
frequented the society of those who had acted, 
and were acting, the chief parts iu the trans¬ 
action. I lay ilow'ii this point positively; 
for had the ancient attestations to this 
vahiablo record been less satisfactory than 
they are, the unaftoetedness ami simplicity 
with which the author notes his presence 
upon certain occasions, and the entire absence 
ot art ami design from these notices, would 
have been sufficient to persuado my mind, 
that whoever he was, ho actually livod in the 
times, and occupied the situation, in which ho 
represents himself to ho. When I say “ who¬ 
ever he wqs,” I do not mean to cast a doubt 
upon the name to which antiquity hath 
ascribed the Acts of the Apostle®, (for there is 
no cause, that I am acquainted with, for 
questioning it,) but to observe that, in such a 
ease as this, the time ami situation of tho 
author is of mote importance than his name ; 
and that these appear from the work itself, and 
in tho most unsuspicious form. 

II. That this account is a very incomplete 
nccouut of the nreaching and propagation of 
Christianity ; T mean, that, if what wo read 
in tho history ho true, much more than what 
tho history contains must bo true also. For, 
although the narrative from which our infor¬ 
mation is derived, has been entitled tho Acts 
of the Apostles, it is in fact a history of the 
twelvo apostles only during a short time of 
their continuing together at Jerusalem ; and 
even of this period tho account is very concise. 
The work afterwards consists of a few impor¬ 
tant passages of Peter’B ministry, of the speech 
and death of Stephen, of the preaching of 
Philip the deacon ; and tho sequel of the 

3 Considering the extreme conctanesi at many parts of the 
history, the silence about the numbers of converts to no proof of 
tlicir paucity i for at Philippi, no mention whatever to made of 
the number, yet Saint Paid addressed an epistle to that church 
The churches of Galatia, and the affairs of those churches, were 
considerable enough to be the subject of another tetter, and of 
much of Saint Paul’s solleitutip; vet no account to preserved in 
the history of his success, or even of bis preaching In that country, 
except the slight notice which these words convey: — •* When 
they nad gone throughout Phrygia, and the region of Qsdatla, 
they essayed to go Into Ulthynia,*’ (Acte, xvL 6 ) 


volume, that is, two-thirds of the whole, h 
taken up with the conversion, the travels, the 
discourses, and history of the new apostle, 
Paul; in which history, also, large portions 
of time are often passed over with very scanty 
notice. 

III. That the account, so for as it goes, is 
for this very reason more credible. Had it 
been the author's design to have displayed the 
earl v progress of Christianity, he would un¬ 
doubtedly have collected, or, at least, have set 
forth accounts of the preaching of the rest of 
the apostles, who cannot, without extreme 
improbability, be supposed to have remained 
silent and inactive, or not to have met with a 
share of that success which attended their 
colleagues. To which may be added, as an 
observation of the same kind, 

IV. That tho intimations of tho number of 
converts, and of tho success of the prcachiug 
of the apostles, come out for the most part 
incidentally ; are drawn from the historian by 
the occasion ; such as the murmuring of the 
Grecian converts; the rest from persecution ; 
Herod’s death; the sending of Barnabas to 
Antioch, and Barnabas culling Paul to his 
assistance; Paul coming to a place, and finding 
there disciples ; the clamour of the Jews; the 
complaint of artificers interested in tho Support 
of the popular religion ; the reason assigned to 
induce Paul to give satisfaction to tho Chris¬ 
tians of Jerusalem. Had it not been for these 
occasions, it is probable that no notice what¬ 
ever would have been taken of the number of 
converts in several of tho passages in which 
that liotico now appears. All this tends to 
remove the suspicion of a design to exaggerate 
or deceive. 

Parallel testimonies with the history, are 
the letters of Saint Paul, and of the other 
apostles, which have comedown to ns. Those 
of Saint Paul are addressed to the churches of 
Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, the church of 
Galatia, and, ii tho inscription be right, of 
Ephesus; his ministry at all which places, is 
recorded in the history; to the church of 
Colosse, or rather to the churches of Colosse 
and Laodicea jointly, whieh he had not then 
visited. They recognize by reference the 
churches of Judea, the churches of Asia, and 
“all Die churches of the Gentiles,” (1 Thess. 
ii. 14.) In the epistle to the Romans, (chap, 
xv. 18, 19,) the author is led to deliver a 
remarkable declaration concerning the extent 
of his preaching, its efficacy, and the cause to 
which he ascribes it,—“ to moke the Gentiles 
obedient by word and deed, through mighty 
signs and wonders, by the power of the Spirit 
of God ; so that from Jerusalem, and round 
about unto Illyricum, 1 have fully preached 
the Gospel of Christ.” Ija the epistle to the 
Colossians, (chap. i. 23,) we find an oblique 
but very strong significatiai of tho then 
general state of tho Christian mission^ at least 
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as it appeared to Saint Paul: “ If ye continue 
in the faith, grounded and settled, and be not 
moved away from the hope of the Gospel, 
which ye have heard, and which was preached 
to every creature which if under heaven; ” which 
Gospel, he bad reminded them near the be¬ 
ginning of his letter, (Col. i. 6,) “ was present 
with them, as it was in ail the world'' The 
expressions are hyperbolical; but they are 
hyperboles which could only be used by a 
writer who entertained a strong sense of the 
subject. The first epistle of Peter accosts the 
Christians dispersed throughout Pontus, Ga¬ 
latia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 


It comes next to be considered, how far 
theso accounts are confirmed, or followed up, 
by other evidence. 

Tacitus, in delivering a relation, which 1ms 
already been laid before the reader, of the fire 
which happened at Home in the tenth year of 
Nero (which coincides with the thirtieth year 
after Christ’s ascension,) asserts, that tho 
emperor, in order to suppress the rumours of 
having been himself the author of the mis¬ 
chief, procured the Christians to be accused. 
Of which Christians, thus brought into Ins 
narrative, the following is so much of tho 
historian’s account as belongs to our present 
purpose: “ They had their denomination 
from Christus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
was put to death as a criminal bj tho procu¬ 
rator Pontius Pilate. This pernicious super¬ 
stition, though checked for a while, broke out 
again, and spread not only over Judea, but 
reached the city also. At first, they only 
wero apprehended who confessed thenisch es 
of that sect; afterwards a vast multitude wore 
discovered by them.” This tMiinony to the 
early propagation of Christianity is extremely 
material. It is from an historiau of great 
reputation, living near the time; from a 
stranger and an enemy to the religion ; and it 
joins immediately with the period through 
which the Scripture accounts extern!. It 
establishes these points,—that tho religion 
began at Jerusalem ; that it spread throughout 
Judea; that it bad reached Rome, and not 
only so, but that it had there obtained a great 
number of converts. This was about six 
years after the time that Saint Paul wrote his 
Epistle to the Romans, and something more 
than two years after he arrived there himself. 
The converts to the religion were then so 
numerous at Rome, that, of those who,were 
betrayed by the information of the persons 
first persecuted, a great multitude (multitudo 
ingens') were discovered and seized. 

It seems probable, that the temporary 
check which Tacitus represents Christianity 
to have received (repressu m pro-tens) referred 
to tlfe persecution at Jerusalem, which fol- 


owed the death of Stephen, (Acts, viii.;) and 
which, by dispersing the converts, caused the 
institution, in some measure, to disappear. 
Its second eruption at the same place, and 
within a short time, lias much in it of the 
character of truth. It was the firmness and 
perseverance of tnon who know what they 
relied upon. * 

Next in order of time, and perhaps superior 
in importance, is the* testimony of Pliny the 
Younger. Pliny was tho Roman governor of 
Pontus and Bithynia, two considerable dis¬ 
tricts in tho northern part of Asia Minor. 
The situation in which he found his province, 
led him to apply to the emperor (Trajan) for 
his direction as to the conduct ho was to hold 
towards the Christians. The letter in which 
this application is contained, was written not 
quite eighty years after Christ’s ascension. 
Tho president, in this letter, states tho rooa- 
suros ho had already pursued, and thou adds, 
as his reason for resorting to the emperor’s 
counsel and authority, tho following words : 
** Suspending nil judicial proceedings, I liavt- 
recourso to you for advice ; for it lias appeared 
to me a matter highly deserving consideration, 
especially on account of the great number of 
persons who are in danger of suffering : for, 
many of all ages, and of every rank, of both 
sexes likewise, are accused, and will be 
accused. Nor has the contagion of this 
superstition seized cities only, but the lesser 
towns also, and the open country. Never¬ 
theless it seemed to mo, that it may lie re¬ 
strained and corrected. It is certain that the 
temples, which wore almost forsaken, begin 
to bo more frequented ; and tho sacred solem¬ 
nities, after a long intermission, are revived. 
Victims, likewise, are everywhere (passim) 
bought up; whereas, for some time, there 
were few to purchase them. Whence it is 
easy to imagine, that numbers of men might 
bo reclaimed, if pardon were granted to those 
that shall repent.” (C. Plin. 'l'rajano Imp. 
*lih. x. cp. xcvii.) 

It is obvious to observe, that the passage of 
I’liny’s letter, here quoted, proves, not only 
that the Christians in Pontus and Bithynia 
were now numerous, but that they had sub¬ 
sisted there for sonio considerable time. “ It 
is certain,” he says, “ that the temples, which 
were almost forsaken (plainly ascribing this 
desertion of tho popular worship to the pre¬ 
valency of Christianity,) begin to be more 
frequented, and the sacred solemnities, after a 
long intermission, are revived.” There are 
also two clauses in the former part of the 
letter which indicate the same thing; one, 
in which he declares that he had “ never been 
present at any trials of Christians, and there¬ 
fore knew not what was the usual subject of 
inquiry and punishment, or how far either 
was wont to be urged.” The second clause is 
the following: “ Others were named by an 
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informer, who, at first, confessed themselves 
Christians, and afterwards denied it; the rest 
said, they had been Christians, some three 
years ago, some longer, and some abo«t 
twenty years.” It is also apparent, that Pliny 
I speaks of the Christians as a description of 
! men well known to the person to whom he 
writes. His first sentence concerning them 
is, “ I havo never been present at the trials of 
Christians.” This mention of the name of 
Christians, without any preparatory explana¬ 
tion, show's that it was a term familiar both to 
the writer of tho letter, and the person to 
wiiom it was addressed. Had it -not been so, 
Pliny would naturally havo begun his letter 
by informing the emperor, that he hail met 
with a certain sect of men in tho province, 
callod Christians. 

Hero then is a vory singular evidence of tho 
progress of the Christian religion in a short 
space. It was not fourscore years after the 
crucifixion of Jesus, when Pliny wrote this 
letter : nor soventy years since the apostles of 
Jesus began to mention his namo to the Gen- 
tilo world. Bithynia and Pontus were at a 
groat distance from Judea, the centre from 
which the religion sproad ; yet in these pro¬ 
vinces, Christianity had long subsisted, and 
Christians were now in such numbers as to 
lead the Roman governor to report to the 
emperor, that thoy were found not only in 
cities, but in villages and in open countries ; 
of all ages, of every rank and condition ; that 
they abounded so much, as to have produced a 
visible desertion of the temples ; that beasts 
brought to market for victims, had few pur¬ 
chases ; that tho sacred solemnities were much 
neglected circumstances noted by Pliny, for 
the express purpose of showing to the emperor 
the effect and prevalency of the new institu¬ 
tion. 

No evidence remnins, by which it can be 
proved that tho Christians wore more nume¬ 
rous in Pontus and Bithynia than in other 
parts of the Roman empire; nor has any 
reason been offered to shew why thoy should 
be so. Christianity did not begin in these 
countries, nor near them. I do not know, 
therefore, that we ought to confine the descrip¬ 
tion in Pliny’s letter to the stato of Chris¬ 
tianity in tlioso provinces, even if no other 
account of the same subject had come down to 
ns; bat certainly, this letter may fairly be 
applied in aid and confirmation of the repre¬ 
sentations given of tho general state of Chris¬ 
tianity in the world, by Christian writers of 
that and the next succeeding age. 

Justin Martyr, who wrote about thirty 
years after Pliny, and one hundred and six 
after the Ascension, has these remarkable 
words: ** There is not a nation, either of 
Greek or Barbarian, or of any other name, 
even of those who wander in tribes^ and live 
in tents, am'opgst whom prayers and thanks¬ 


givings are not offered to the Father aud 
Creator of the Universe by the name of the 
crucified Jesus,” (Dial, cum Tryph.) Tertul- 
lian, who comes about fifty years after Justin, 
appeals to the governors of Hie Reman empire 
in these terms: ** We were but of yesterday/ 
and we have filled your cities, islands, towns, 
and boroughs, the camp, the senate, and the 
forum. They (the heathen adversaries of 
Christianity) lament, tbat every sex, ago, and 
condition, aud persons of every rank also, are 
converts to that name,” (Tertull. Apol. o. 37.) 

I do allow, that these expressions are loose, 
and may bo called declamatory. But even 
declamation hath its bounds; this public 
boasting upon a subject which must be known < 
to every reader, was not only useless, but 
unnatural, unless the truth of the case, in a 
considerable degree, correspond with the 
description ; at least, unless it had been both 
true and notorious, that great multitudes of 
Christians, of all ranks and orders, were to be 
found in most parts of the Roman empire. 
The same Tertullian, in another passage, by 
way of setting forth the extensive diffusion of 
Christiartity, enumerates as belonging to 
Christ, besides many other countries, the 
Moors and Gaffulians of Africa, the borders of 
Spain, several nations of France, and parts of 
Britain, inaccessible to the Romany the 
Sarmatians, Daci, Germans, and Scythian^” 
(Ad Jud. c. 7;) and, which is more material 
than the extent of the institution, the number 
of Christians in the several countries in which 
it prevailed, is thus expressed by him: 
“ Although so great a multitude that in almost 
every city we form tho greater part, we pass 
our time "modestly and in silence,” (Ad Scap. 
,c. 111.) Clemens Alexandrinus, who preceded 
Tertullian by a few years, introduces a com¬ 
parison betweon the success of Christianity, 
and that of the most celebrated philosophical 
institutions: “ The philosophers were confined 
to Greece, and to their particular retainers ; 
but the doctrine of the Master of Christianity 
did not remain in Judea, as philosophy did in 
GreecOj but it spread throughout the whole 
world in every nation, and village, and city, 
both of Greeks and Barbarians, converting 
both whole houses and separate individuals, 
having already brought over to the truth not 
a few of tho philosophers themselves. If the 
Greek philosophy be prohibited, it imme¬ 
diately vanishes; whereas ’ from the first 1 ' 
preaching of our doctrine, kings and tyrants, 
governors and president^ with their whole 
train, and with tho populace on their side, 
have endeavoured with their whole might to 
exterminate it, yet doth it flourish more and 
more,” (Clem. Al. Strom, lib. vi. ad fin.) 
Origen, who follows Tertullioh at the distance 
of only thirty years, delivers nearly the same 
account: “ In every part of the 'World, (says 
he,) throughout all Greece, and in Ml Hither 










nations, there are innumerable and immense | 
multitudes, who, having left the laws of their 
country, and those whom they' esteemed rods, 
hare given themselves up to the law of Moses, 
and the religion of Christ: and this not with¬ 
out the bitterest resentment from the idolaters, 
by whom they were frequently put to tor¬ 
ture, and sometimes to death: and it is won¬ 
derful to observe, how, in so short a time, the 
religion has increased, amidst punishment, and 
death, add every kibd of torture,” (Orig. in 
Cels. lib. i.) In another passage, Origen 
draws the following candid comparison bo- 
tween the state of Christianity in his time, 
and the condition of its more primitive ages: 
“By the good providence df God, the Christian 
religion bath so flourished and increased 
continually, that it is now preached freely 
without molestation, although there were a 
thousand obstacles to the spreading of the 
doctrine of Jesus in the world. But as it was 
the will of God that the Gentiles should have 
the benefit of it, all the counsels of men 
against the Christians were defeated : and by 
how much the more emperors and governors 
of provinces, and the people every where, 
strove to depress them ; so much tho more 
liavo they increased, and prevailed exceeding¬ 
ly,” (Ong. cont. Cels. lib. vii.) 

It is well known, that within less than 
eighty years after this, the Roman empire 
became Christian under Constantino : and it 
is probable that Constantine declared himself 
on the side of tho Christians, because they 
wore the powerful party ; for Amohius, who 
wrote immediately before Constantino’s acces¬ 
sion, speaks of tho whole world as filled with 
Christ’s doctrine, of its diffusion throughout 
all countries, of an innumerable body of 
Christians in distant provinces, of the strange 
revolution of opinion of men of the greatest 
genius—orators, grammarians, rhetoricians, 
lawyer^ physicians, having come over to tho 
institution, and that also in the face of threats, 
executions, and tortures, (Amob. in Gentcs, 
1. i. p. 27, 9, 24, 42, 44. edit. Lug. Bat. 1650.) 
And not more than twenty years after Con¬ 
stantine’s entire possession of the empire, 
Julius Firmicus Maternus calls upon the 
emperors Constantius and Constans to extir¬ 
pate the relics of the ancient religion ; the 
reduced and fallen condition of which is 
described by our author in the following 
words: “ Lic$t adhuc in quibusdam region i bus 
idololatrise morientia palpitent membra; 
tamen in eo res eft, ut a Christiania omnibus 
terris pestiferum hoe malum fundiths ampu- 
tetur and in another place, “ Modicum ian- 
tum superset, ut legibns vestris — extit eta 
idololatrite pereat runesta contagio,” (De 
Error. Profau. Relig. c. xxi. p, 172, quoted by 
Lard. vol. will. p. 262.) It wilt nut be 
thought that we quote this writer in order to 
recommend his temper or bis judgment, but 


to shew the comparative state of Christianity 
and of Heathenism at this period. Fifty years 
afterwards, Jerome represents the decline of 
Paganism in language which convoys the same 
idea of its approaching extinction : “ Solitu- 
dincm patitur et in urbe gentilitas. Dii 
quondam nationum, cum bubombus et noctuis 
in solis culminibus remanserunt,” fJcr. ad 
Leet. up. 5, 7.) Jerome here indulges a 
triumph, natural nnd> allowable in a zealous 
friend of the cause, but which could only be 
suggested to his nnnd by the consent and 
universality with which he saw tho religion 
received. “ But now (says he) the passion 
and resurrection of Christ are celebrated in 
the discourses and writings of all nations. I 
need not mention Jows, Greeks, and Latins. 
The Indians, Persians, Goths, and Egyptians, 
philosophize, and firmly believe the immor¬ 
tality of the soul and future recompenses, 
which, before, the greatest philosophers had 
denied, or doubtpd of, or perplexed with their 
disputes. The fierceness of Thracians and 
Scythians is now softened by the gentlo sound 
of tho Gospel ; and every whore Christ is all 
in all,” (Jer. ep. 8. ad lleliod.) Wore there¬ 
fore the motives of Constantino's conversion 
over so problematical, tho easy establishment 
of Christianity, and the ruin of Heathenism, 
under him arid his immediate successors, is of 
itself a proof of tho progress which Christianity 
had made in the preceding period. It may 
bo added also, “ that Maxentius, the rival of 
Constantine, had shewn himself friendly to 
tho Christians. Therefore, of those who were 
contending for worldly power and empire, one 
actually favoured and flattered them, and 
another may bo suspected to have joined him¬ 
self to them, partly from consideration of 
interest: so considerable wore they become, 
under external disadvantages of all sorts,” 
(Lard. vol. vii. p. .180.) This at least is cer¬ 
tain, that throughout tho whole transaction 
hitherto, tho great seemed to follow, not to 
Ibad, the publfc opinion. # 

It may help to convey to ns some notion of 
the extent and progress of Christianity, or 
rather of tho character and quality of many 
early Christians, of their learning and their 
labours, to notice the number of Christian 
urttera who flourished in these ages. Saint 
Jerome's catalogue contains sixty-nx writers 
within the first three centuries, and the first 
six years of tho fourth; mA fifty-four between 
that time and his own, namely, a. d. 392. 
Jerome introduces his catalogue with the 
following just remonstrance: “ Let those who 
say the Church has had no philosophers, nor 
eloquent and learned men, observe who and 
what they were who founded, established, 
and adorned it: let them cease to accuse our 
faith of rusticity, and confess their mistake,” 
(Jer. Prol. in Lib. de. Scr. Eccl.) Of these 
writers, several, as Justin, Irenseus, Clement 
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of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Bardesanos, the credit given to original witnesses, appcal- 
Hippolitus, Eusebius, were voluminous writers, ing for the truth of their accounts to what 
Christian writers abounded particularly about themselves had seen and heard. The effect 
the year 178. Alexander, bishop of Jerusa- also of their preaching strongly confirms the 
lem, founded a library m that city, a. n. 212. truth of what our history positively and cir- 
Fampbilus, the friend of Origen, founded a cumstantially relates, that they were able to 
library at CeBarea, a. d. 294. Public defences exhibit to tlieir hearers supernatural attosta- 
were also set forth, by various advocates of the tions of their mission. 

religion, in the course of its first three cen- We ore, lastly, to consider the subsequent 
turies. Within one hundred years after growth aud spread of the religion, of which 
Christ’s ascension, Q,uadratus and Aristides, we receive successive intimations, and satisfac- 
whose works, except some few fragments of tory, though general aud occasional, accounts, 
the first, are lost; aud, about twenty years until its full and final establishment, 
afterwards, Justin Martyr, whose works re- In all these several stages, the history is 
main, presented apologies for the Christian without a parallel: for it must be observed, 
religion to the Roman emperors; Q,uadratus that we have not now been tracing the pro- 
and Aristides to Adrian, Justin to Antoninus gross, and describing the prevalency, of an ! 
Pius, aud a second to Marcus Antoninus, opinion, founded upon philosophical orcritical 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis, and Apollinaris, arguments, upou mere deductions of reason, or 
Bishop of lliorapolis, and Miltiades, men of the construction of ancient writings (of which 
great reputation, did the samo to Marcus kind are the several theories wLuch have, at 
Antoninus, twenty years afterwards, (Euseb. different times, gained possession of the public 
Hist. lib. iv. c. 20. See also Lard. vol. ii. p. mind in various departments of science and 
660 :) and ten years after this, Apollonius, literature ; and of one or other of which kind 
who suffered martyrdom under the emperor are the tenets also which divide the various 
Comtnodus, composed an apology for his faith, sects of Christianity ;) but tliat we speak of a 
which he read in the senate, aud which was system the very basis and postufatum of j 
afterwards published, (Lard. vol. ii. p. 687.) which was a supernatural character ascribed I 
Fourteen years after the apology of Apollonius, to a particular person ; of a doctrine, the truth |; 
Tertullian addressed the work ‘which now whereof depends entirely upon the truth of > 
remains under that liamo to the governors of a matter of fact then recent. “ To establish 
provinces in the Roman empire ; and, about a new religion, even amongst a few people, or j, 
the same time, Minucius Felix composed a in one single nation, is a thing in itself i 
defenco of the Christian religion, which is exceedingly difficult. To reform some corrup- 
still extant; and, shortly after the conclusion tions which may have spread in a religion, or ,j 
of this century, copious defences of Chris- to make now regulations in it, is not perhaps ’j 
tiaiuty were published by Arnobius and Lac- so hard, wbon the main and principal part of !! 
tantius. that religion is preserved entire and unshaken; ,* 

and yet this very often cannot bo accomplished j \ 
.without an extraordinary concurrence of cir- ij 
, cuiustances, aud rnay be attempted a thousand jj 

SECTION II. times without success. But to introduce a 

now faith, a new way of thinking and acting, 1 
reflections mix the l'UKCEDiNo account. and to persuado many nations to quit the i 
a • religion in winch their ancestors have lived j 

In viewing the progress of Christianity, our and died, which had been delivered down to > 
first attention is due to the number of converts them from time immemorial, to make them I 
at Jerusalem, immediately after its Founder’s forsake aud despise the deities which thoy had ; 
death ; because this success was a success at been accustomed to reverenoe and worship; , 
the time, ami upon the spot, when and where this is a work of still greater difficulty, (Jor- , 
the chief part of the history had been tran- tin’s Dis. on the Christ. ltd. p. 107. ed. iv.) f 
sactod. The resistance of education, worldly policy, , 

We are, in the next place, called upon to and superstition, is almost invincible.” j 

attend to the early establishment of numerous If men, in these days, be Christians in con- 
Christian societies in Judea and Galilee ; sequence of their education, in submission to 
which countries had been the scene of authority, or in compliance with fashion, let 
Christ’s miracles and ministry, and where the us recollect that the very contrary of this, at 
memory of what had passed, and the know- the beginning, was the case. The first race of 
ledge of what was alleged, must have yet been Christians, as well as millions who succeeded 
fresh and certain. them, became such in formal opposition to all 

Wo are, thirdly, invited to recollect the these motives, to the whole power and strength 
success of the apostles and of their companions, of this influence. Every argument, therefore, 
at the several places to which they came, both and every instance, which sets forth the pre- 
within and without Judea; because it was judice of education, and tbealmbst' irresistible 
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, H4% 'in order to ladfe of the argument 
which hr early propagation of 

Christianity, I know no fairer war of pro¬ 
ceeding, tun to compare what we have sow 
on the reboot, with the sucocha of Christian 
missions in modern ages. In the East India 
mission, supported by the Society for pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge, we hear some¬ 
times of, thirty, somotimes of forty, being 
baptised in the course of a year, and. these 
principally children. Of converts property to 
called, thati% of adults voluntarily embracing 
Chrwtianity, the number is extremely small. 
“ Notwithstanding the labour of missionaries 
for upwards of two hundred years, and the 
establishments of different Christian nations 
who support them, there me not twelve 
thousand Indian Christians, and those almost 
entirely; outcasts.” 1 

I lament*as much as any man, the Httle 
progress which Christianity has made in these 
countries, and the inconsiderable effort that 
has followed' the labours of its missionaries : 
but I see in it a strong proof of the divine 
origin of the religion. Wliat bad the apostles 
to assist than in propagating Christianity 
which the missionaries have not f If piety 
and zeal had been sufficient, I doubt not but 
that our missionaries possess these qualities in 
a high degree: for nothing except piety and 
zeal could engage them in the undertaking. 
If sanctity of fife and manners was the allure¬ 
ment, the conduct of these men is unblamable. 
If the advantage of education and learning be 
looked to, there is not one of the modem 
missionaries who is not, in this respect, supe¬ 
rior to,all the apostles: and that, not only 
absolutely.but, what is of more importance, 


become a Christian, iteenld t'v;b|to#wdi i*» 
to to-be enrolled aa‘ftagrt-^ th tolj | f|prire»'per 
ftagitia inriwc,vulgus Christian 
If the religion which they had to 
he 02 ?ddered, tire difference, I sgmrddm^' 
w8 nut be great. The theology of w# 8 ## 
nearty the same : <* What is awntoed 
performed by the newer of JupiterJ 
tunc, of jBofus, of If are, of Venus, ato&#§£. 
to tho rnythology of, the West, is M«iibtd<p 
the East, to theageneyof Agrio the god efwiLt.' 
Varoim the ged of oceans, Vayoo the godor 
wind,Cama the god of love."* The sacred 
rites of the Western Polytheism were gay,, 
festive, and, licentious; the rites of the puimo 
religion in the East partake of tlie some 
character, with a more avowed indecency. 
“ In every function performed in tho pagodas, 
as well as in every public procession, it»the 


relatwety, ip comparison, that te, with those 
amongst whom they exercise their office. If 
the intrinsic excellency of the religion, the 
perfection of, its morality, the purity of its 
precepts, the eloquence or temlentesror sub¬ 
limity of various parts of its writings, were 
the recommendations by which it made its 
j way, these remain the same. If the character 
' ana circumstances, under which theffreachers 
were introduced to the countries In which 
they taught, be accounted of importance, this 
adrebtege is all on the side of the modern 


dance before the idol, and to ring hymns in 
his praise; and it is difficult to say whether 
they trespass most against decency by the 
gestures they exhibit, to by the verses which 
they recite. The wain of tho pagodas were 
covered with paintings in a style no less 
indelicate.” 8 

On both sides of the comparison, the popu¬ 
lar religion had a strong establishment. In 
ancient Greece and Borne, it was strictly 
incorporated with the state. The magistrate 
was tne priest. The. highest officers of govern¬ 
ment boro the most distinguished part in the 
celebration of the public rites. In India, a 
powerful and numerous cast possess exclusively 
tho administration of the established worship, 
and are, of consequence, devoted to the service, 
and attached , to its interest. Zn both, the 
prevailing mythology was destitute of ahy 
proper evidence: or rather, in both, the 
origin of the tradition is run up into ages 
long anterior to the existence of credible his¬ 
tory, or of written language. The Indian 
chronology computes eras by millions of years, 
and the fife or man by thousands ;* and in 
these, or prior to these, is placed the history 
of their divinities. In botn, the established 
superstition held the same plate in thO pU&lic 
opinion; that is to say, in both it was credited 
by the bulk of the people,* but by the ! earned 

• Baton* Otto, p. 94, tooted by Dt RobmWoo, tot USD 
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And philosophical part of the community, 
either derided, or regarded by them as only 
fit to be upholden for the sake of its political 
uses. 0 

Or if it should be allowed, that the ancient 
heathens believed in their religion less gene¬ 
rally than the present Indians do, I am far 
from thinking that this circumstance would 
afford any facility to the work of the apostles, 
above that of the modern missionaries. To 
me it appears, and I thiuk it material to be 
remarked, that a disbelief of the established 
religion of their country has no tendency to 
dispose men for tlie reception of another; but 
that, on the contrary, it generates a settled 
contempt of all religious pretensions whatever. 
General infidelity is the hardest soil which 
the propagators of a new religion can have to 
work upon. Could a Methodist or Moravian 
promise himself a better chance of success 
with a French ttprit fort, who had been 
accustomed to laugh at the popery of his 
country, than with a believing Mahometan 
or Hindoo 1 Or are our modern unbelievers 
in Christianity, for that reason, in danger of 
becoming Mahometan!! or Hindoos ? It does 
not appear that the Jews, who had a body of 
historical evidence to offer for their religion, 
and who at that time undoubtedly entertained 
and held forth the expectation of a future 
state, derived any great advantage, as to the 
extension of their system, from the discredit 
into which the popular religion had fallen 
with many of their neathen neighbours. 

We have particularly directed our observa¬ 
tions to the state and progress of Christianity 
amongst the inhabitants of India : but the 
history of the Christian mission in other 
oouutries, whero the efficacy of the mission is 
loft solely to the conviction wrought by the 
preaching of strangers, presents the same idea, 
as the Indian mission does, of the feebleness 
and inadequacy of human means. About 
twenty-five years ago, was published in 
England a translation from the Dutch, of a 
History of Greenland, and a relation of the 
mission fat above thirty years carried on in 
that country by the Unitas Fratruin, or 
Moravians. Every part of that relation con- 

aim, wo m extremely apt to err. Haring been iMtrocted our- 
Mime to tbe principle# at a religion, worthy in army nsepeet at 
that (Urine wndom by which they were dictated, we frequently 
netW wander at the credulity of nation*. In embracing eyeteme 
of hettet which appear to ue eo dlreetljr topoaiont to right mum. 
god fometimee outneet, that teneia m wild and extravagant da 
■tot really gain credit with them. But experience may mttafj tw, 
that neither oar wonder mm eoMdont are well founded. Ho 
article of the ptibUeMdifibn wm eattod in qaeetioo by thore people 
of anaMM Bump* with wfaoce hie 
and no practice which It oqfabted 
On tbe other hand, every opinion 
reverence of men me the now of 
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fizms tho opinion we have stated. Nothing 
could surpass, or hardly equal, the seal end 

S cience of the missionaries. Yet their h»- 
rian, iu the conclusion of his narrative, 
could find place for no reflections Wore 
encouraging than the following -—« A person 
that had known the heathen, that had seen 
the little benefit from the great naWs hitherto 
taken with them, and considered that one after 
another had abandoned all hopes of the con¬ 
version of those infidels (and some thought 
they would never be converted, till they saw 
miracles wrought as in tbe apostles* days, and 
this the Greenlanders expected and demanded 
of their instructors;) one that considered this, 
I say, would not so much wonder at the past 
unfruitfulness of these young beginners, ns at 
their steadfast perseverance in the midst of 
nothing but distress, difficulties, and impedi¬ 
ments, internally and externally ; and that 
they never desponded of the conversion of 
those poor creatures amidst all seeming im¬ 
possibilities.” (History of Greenland, vol. n. 
p. 376.) r 

From the widely disproportionate effects 
which attend the preaching of modern mis¬ 
sionaries of Christianity, compared with what 
followed the ministry of Christ and his 
apostles under circumstances either alike, or 
not so unlike as to account for the difference, 
a conclusion is fairly drawn, in support of 
what our histories deliver concerning them, 
nnmely, that they possessed means of convic¬ 
tion, which wo have not; that they had 
proofs to appeal to, which we want. 


SECTION III. 

OF THU RELIGION OF MAHORET. 

Tas only event in the history of the human 
species, which admits of comparison with the 
propagation of Christianity, is the success of 
Mahometanism/ The Mahometan institution 
was rapid in its progress, was recent in its 
history, and was founded upon a supernatural 
or prophetic character assumed by its author. 
In these articles, the resemblance with Chris¬ 
tianity is confessed. But there are points of 
difference, which separate, we apprehend, the 
two eases entirely. 

* I, Mahomet did not found his pretensions 
upon miraelee, properly to tolled; that la, 
n proofs of supemsdural agency, capable 
__ being known and attested by others. 
Christians are warranted in this assertion by 




miracles, hut expressly it* Th» 

following passages of that book foolish direct 
proofs of the troth of what, woallege:— 
** Tho infidels say. Unless a sign brlwiidbwn 
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incessantly referring to the miracles of pre¬ 
ceding prophets. One would imagine, to near 
some men talk, or to read seine nooks, that 
the setting up of a religion by dint of mira¬ 
culous pretences was a thing of overy day’s 
j experience; whereas I believe, that, except 
' the Jewish and Christian religion, there is no 
tolerably well authenticated account of any 
such thing having been accomplished. 

II. The establishment of Mahomet’s religion 
was effected by causes which in no degree 
appertained to the origin of Christianity. 

During the first twelve years of his mission, 
Mahomet had recourse only to persuasion. 
This is allowed. And there i.s sufficient reason 
from the effect to believe, that, if he had con¬ 
fined himself to this mode of propagating Iris 
religion, we of the present day should never 
have hoard either of him or it. “ Three years 
were silently employed in the conversion of 
fourteen proselytes. ’ For ten years the religion 
advanced with a slow and painful progress, 
within the walls of Mecca. The number of 
proselytes in tlio seventh year of Ins mission 
may be estimated by the absence of eighty- 
three men and eighteen women, who retired 
to Ethiopia.” ((ribbon's llist, vol. ix. p. 244, 
Ac.; cd. Dub.) Yet this progress, such as it 
was, appears to have been aided by some very 
important advantages which Mahomet found 
in his situation, in his mode of conducting his 
design, and in his doctrine. 

1. Mahomet was the grandson of the most 
powerful and honourable family in Mecca; 
and although the early death of his father had 
not left him a patrimony suitable to his Girth, 
ho had, long before the commencement of his 
mission, repaired this deficiency by an opulent 
marriage. A persou considerable by hts 
wealth, of high descent, and nearly allied to 
the chiefs of his country, taking upon himself 
the character of a religious teacher, would not 
fail of attracting attention and followers. 

2. Mahomet conducted his design, in the 
outset especially, with great art amfprudence. 
Ho conducted it as a politician would conduct 
a plot. His first application was to his own 
family. This gained him his wife’s uncle, a 
considerable person m Mecca, together with 
his cousin All, afterwards the celebrated caliph, 


tuosity, and courage.* He next expressed him¬ 
self to AVu Beer, a man amongst the first of the 
ICoreish in wealth and influence. The interest 
and example of Abu Boor drew in five other 
principal persons in Mecca, wliose solicitations 

! >revailed upon five more of the same rank. 
Phis was the work of three years; during 

* Of which Mr Gibbon htu pnewmS the following Bjmchnan. 
—‘ 1 When M*l)<unct.o*Uod out hint)ttnembt? of bithnuljr, Who 


tooth,, tour wit hie ejree, bn 
prophet! 1 will be thy vielr o 


tobiuet thin. 1 wiU dwu) wit 
his Into, rip up tde boilr. 

- them,” (vol. tx. p. s*»,) 


which time, every thing was transacted in 
secret. Upon the strength of these allies, and 
under the powerful protection of his family— 
who, however some of them might disapprove 
his enterprise, or deride his pretensions, would 
not suffer the orphan of their house, the relic 
of their; favourite brother, to he insulted— 
Mahomet now commenced his public preach¬ 
ing. And the advance which he made daring 
the nine or ten remaining years of his peace¬ 
able minstry, was by no means greater than 
what, with these advantages, and with the 
additional and singular circumstance of there 
being no established religion at Mecca at that 
time to contend with, might reasonably have 
been expected. How soon his primitive ad¬ 
herents were let into the secret of his views of 
empire, or in what stage of his undertaking 
these views first opened themselves to his own 
mind, it is not now easy to determine. The 
event, however, whs, that these his first prose¬ 
lytes all ultimately attained to riches and 
honours, to the command of armies, and tho 
government of kingdoms. (Gibbon, ix.244.) 

3. Tho Arabs deduced their descent from 
Abraham through the line of lalimael. The 
inhabitants of Mecca, in common probably 
with tho other Arabian tribes, acknowledged, 
as, I think, may clearly bo collected from the 

j Koran, one supreme Deity, but had associated 
with him many objocts of idolatrous worship. 

! The great doctrine with which Mahomet set 
out, was tho strict and exclusive unity of God. 
Abraham, he told them, their illustrious 
ancestor ; Ishtuael, the father of their nation; 
Mows, the lawgiver of the Jews ; and Jesus, 
the author of Christianity; hail all assorted 
the same thing: that their followers lind 
universally corrupted the truth, and that he. 

j was now commissioned to restore it to the 

I world. Was it to be wondered at, that a 
doctrine so specious, and authorized by names, 
Bonritf or other of which were hidden in the 
highest veneration by every description of his 
hearers, should, in the hands of a popular 
missionary, prevail to the extent in which 
Mahomet'succeeded by his pacific ministry ? 

4. Of the institution which Mahomet joined 
with this fundamental doctrine, and of tho 
Koran in which that institution is delivered, 
we discover, I think, two purposes that per¬ 
vade the whole, namely, to make converts, and 
to make his converts soldiers. The following 
particulars, amongst others, may be considered 
as pretty evident indications of these designs; 

1. When Mahomet began to preach, his 
address to the Jews, to the Christians, and 
to the Pagan Arabs, was, that the religion 
which he taught, was no other than what bad 
been originally their own. “ We believe in 
Cod, and that which hath been sent down 
unto us, and that which hath been sent down 
unto Abraham, and Ishinoel, *nd;lsaac» and 
Jacob, and the Tribes, and -that which was 
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delivered unto Moses and Jesus, and that 
which was delivered unto the prophets from 
their lord: we make no distinction between 
any of them.” (Sale’s Koran, c. il p. 17.) “ He 
hath ordained yon the religion which he com¬ 
manded Noah, and which we have revealed 
onto thee, O Mohammed, and which we com¬ 
manded Abraham, and Moses, and Joins, 
saying. Observe this religion, and bo not 
divided therein” (c. xlii. p. 303.) “ Ho hath 
chosen you, and hath not imposed on you any 
difficulty in the religion which he hath given 
yon, the religion of your father Abraham.” 
(c. xxii. p. 281.) 

2. The author of the Koran never ceases 
from describing the future anguish of unbe¬ 
lievers, their despair, regret, penitence, and 
torment. It is the point which lie labours 
above ail others. And these descriptions are 
conceived in terms which will appear in no 
small degree impressive, even to the motion) 
reader of an English translation. Doubtless 
they would operate with much greater force 
upon the minds of those to whom they were 
immediately directed. The terror which they 
seem well calculated to inspire, would lie to 
many tempers a powerful application. j 

fl. On the other hand : his voluptuous 
paradise; his robes of silk, his palaces of 
marble, his rivers and shades his groves and 
couches, his wines, his dainties; and, above all, 
his seventy-two virgins assigned to each of 
the faithful, of resplendent beauty and eternal 
youth; intoxicated the imaginations and 
seized the passions of his Eastern followers. 

4. But Mahomet’s highest heaven was 
reserved for those who fought his battles, or 
expended their fortunes in his cause. “ Those 
believers, wiio sit still at home, not having 
any hurt, and those who employ their for¬ 
tunes and their persons for the religion of God, 
sltall not bo held equal. God hath preferred 
thoso who employ their fortunes and their 
persons in that cause, to a degree above those 
who sit at home. God had indeed promised 
every ono Paradise; but God had preferred J 
those who fight for the faith before those who j 
sit still, by adding unto them a great reward; 1 
by degrees of honour conferred upon them j 
from him, aud by granting them forgiveness I 
and mercy.” (Sale’s Koran, c. iv. p, 73.) 
Again : “ Do you reckon the giving drink to 
the pilgrims, aud the visiting of the holy 
temple, to be actions as meritorious as those 
performed by him who believeth in God and 
the last day, and fighteth far the religion of 
Godt They shall not he held equal with 
God.—They who have believed and tied their 
country, and employed their substance and 
their persons in the defence of God’s true 
religion, sltall be ih the highest degree of 
honour with God; and these aiwthey who shall 
be happy. The Lord sendeth them good 
tidings wt mercy from him, and good will, and 


of gardens wherein they shall enjoy lasting . 
pleasures^ Tbev shall continue tfatwih for : 
ever; tor with God is a great reward.” (e. ix. , 
p. 151.) And onee more: " Verily God hath 
purchased of the true believers their souls and 
their substance, promising them the enjoy¬ 
ment of Paradise, on condition that tb#yJtgAt 
for the cause of God: whether they slayo? he 
slain, the promise for the same is assuredly 
due by the Law, and the Gospel, ami the 
Koran.” 3 (e, lx. p. 10#.) 

5. His doctrine of predestination was appli¬ 
cable, and was applied by him, to tho same 
purpose of fortifying aud of exalting the j 
courage of his adherents'. “ If any thing of 
the matter had happened unto ns, we hud not 
bocn slain here. Answer: If ye had been in 
your houses, verily they would have gone 
forth to flight, whose slaughter was decreed to 
the places where they died.” (c. iii. p. 64.) 

8. In warm regions, the appetite of the 
sexes is ardent, the passion for iuehriating 
liquors moderate. In compliance with this 
distinction, although Mahomet laid a restraint 
upon the drinking of wine, in the use of 
women ho allowed an almost unbounded 
indulgence. Four wives, with tho liberty of 
changing them at pleasure, (c. iv. p. 83,) 
together with the persons of all his captives, 
(Gib. voi. ix. p. 225,) was an irresistible bribe 
to an Arabian warrior. “ God is minded 
(sav» lie, speaking of this very subject) to 
make bis religion light unto you ; for man 
was created weak.” How diilcront this from 
the unaccommodating purity of tho Gosjiel 1 
How would Mahomet have succeeded with tho 
Christian lesson in his mouth, “ Whosoever 
looketli upon a woman to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already in his 
heart V It must lx; added, that Mahomet did 
not venture upon the prohibition of wine, till 
tbc fourth year of tho Hegira, or seventeenth 
of his mission, (Mod. Cniv. Hist. voi. 1. p. 126,) 
when his military successes had completely 
established his authority. The same observa¬ 
tion holds of tho fast of the Ramadan, (Ibid. 
j>. 1J2,) and of the most laborious part of hi* 
institution, tho pilgrimage to Mecca. 4 , ( 

What has hitherto boon collected front tho ! 
records of the Mussulman history, relates to 
the twelve or thirteen years of Mahomet’s 
peaceable preaching; which part alone of his 
life and enterprise admits of the smallest com¬ 
parison with the origin of Christianity. A 
new scene is now unfolded. Tho city of 
Medina, distant about ton days’ journey from 

* ** The tfhui (tulUi Mahomnl) in the key of heaven sad at 
hell i a drop at Wood tiled tn tile ffttiw of <i«d, e riljdrt meat in 
MOM) 1* of unite even than two month*’ tasting or prayer, Who¬ 
soever tails In battle, hit tint we fortiWen at me ihtjr ofJwlgwMt ) ) 
nil tamed* shall be rwptendant as wrmllhm, and nCdmerMe ne j 
tnwk : and ihelotsof battmt»*ti*ll be supplied InUia nines of i 
atui«lt end ebemhina," 'Gibbrei, v«k ti, p, SISS.) , I 

< Tbit totter, Uuwe«r. already prevailed HtnoBgto ttto Andie, i 
and had annm otu of ttwir cxctfm,ra venoratlfflt for th# Caaba. i 
: stall onmt‘4 lew. In this reenoML. mi ml lift a. eanMhno. Him.... < 
Itnmatwn, ittote’e I’raUro. IHes. pi mil 
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Mecca, was at that time distracted by the 
’hereditary contentions of two hostile tribes. 
These feuds were exasperated by the mutual 
persecutions of the Jews and Christians, and 
of the different Christian sects by which the 
I city was inhabited. (Mod. Univ. Hist. p. 100.) 
' The religion of Mahomet presented, in some 
measure, a point of union or compromise to 
these divided opinions. It embraced the prin¬ 
ciples which were oommdn to them all. Each 
party saw in it an honourable acknowledg¬ 
ment of the fundamental truth of their own 
system. To the Pagan Arab, somewhat im¬ 
bued with the sentiments and knowledge of 
his Jewish or Christian fellow-citizen, it 
offered no offensive, or very improbable theo¬ 
logy. This recommendation procured to 
Mahometanism a more favourable reception 
at Medina, than its author had been able, by 
twelve years’ painful endeavours, to obtain for 
it at Mecca. Yet, after all, the progress of 
the religion was inconsiderable. IDs mission¬ 
ary could only collect a congregation of forty 
persons, (lb. p. 85.) It was not a religious, 
but a political association, which ultimately 
introduced Mahomot into Medina. Harassed, 
as it should seem, and disgusted by the long 
continuance of factions and disputes, the in¬ 
habitants of that city saw in the admission 
of the prophot’s authority, a rest from the 
miseries which they had suffered, and a sup- 
>rcssion of the violence and fury which they 
»od learned to condemn. After an embassy, 
therefore, composed of believers and unbe¬ 
lievers, (Ib. p. 85.) and of persons of both 
tribes, with whom a treaty wss concluded of 
strict alliance and support, Mahomet wade 
his public entry, and was received as the 
sovereign of Medina. 

From this time, or soon after this time, the 
impostor changed his language and bis con¬ 
duct. Having now a town at his command, 
whore to arm his party, and to head them 
with security, he enters upon now couusels. 
He now pretends that a divine commission is 

f [iveu to him to attack tho infidels, to destroy 
dolatry, and to set up the true faith by the 
sword. (Ib. p. 88.) An early victory over 
a very superior force, achieved by conduct and 
bravery, established the renown of his arms, 
and of his personal character. (Viet, of Bedr. 
ib. p, 108.) Every year after this was marked 
by battles or assassinations. The nature and 
activity of Mahomet’s future exertions may be 
estimated front, the computation, that, in the 
nine following years of his life, he commanded 
his army in person in eight general engage¬ 
ments, (Mod. Univ. Hist. vot. i. p.' 255) and 
undertook, by himself or his lieutenants, fifty 
military enterprises, 

From this time we have nothing left to 
account for, but- that Mahomot should collect 
an army, that bis army should conquer, and 
that his religion should proceed together with 


his conquests. The ordinary experience of , 
human affairs, leaves us little to wonder at in 
any of these effects: end they were likewise 
each assisted by peculiar fciitties. From all 
sides, the roving Arabs crowded round the • 
standard of religion and plunder, of freedom 
and victory, of arms and rapine. Beside toe 
highly painted joys of 0 carnal paradise, 
Mahomet rewarded h» followers in this 
world with a liberal division of the spoils, and 
with toe persons of their female captives. 
(Gibbon, vol. ix. p. 255.) The condition of 
Arabia, occupied by sm»u independent tribes, j 
exposed it to the impression, and yielded to j 
the progress, of a firm and resolute army. ! 
After the reduction of his native peninsula, 
toe weakness also of the Roman provinces on 
toe north and the west, as well as the dis¬ 
tracted state of toe Persian empire on too 
east, facilitated thq successful invasion of 
neighbouring countries. That Mahomet’s 
conquests should carry his religion along with 
them, will excite little surprise, when we 
know the conditions which be proposed to the 
vanquished. Heath or conversion was the 
only choice offered to idolaters. “ Strike off 
their heads 1 strike off all the ends of their 
fingers 1” (Sale's Koran, e. viii. p. 140,) ** Kill 
the idolaters, wheresoever ye shall find them 1” 
(Ib. c. ix. p. 149.) To toe Jews and Chris¬ 
tians was left the somewhat milder alterna¬ 
tive of subjection and tribute, if they persisted 
in their own religion, or of an equal participa* 
tion in the rights and liberties, the honours 
and privileges, of the faithful, if they embraced 
the religion of their conquerors. “Ye Chris¬ 
tian dogs, you know your option,-—the Koran, i 
the tribute, or toe sword.” (Gibbon, vol. ix. j 
p. 887.) The corrupted state of Christianity | 
in the seventh century, and tho contentions , 
of its sects, unhappily so fell in with men’s i 
care of their safety, or their fortunes, as 1o > 
induce,many to forsake its profession. Add ■ 
to all which, that Mahomet’s victories not i 
only operated by the natural 'effect of con- j 
quest, but that they were constantly rep re- j 
sented, both to his friends and enemies, as 
divine declarations in his favour. Success 
was evidence. Prosperity carried with it, not 
only influence, but proof. “Ye have already 
(says he, after the battle of Bedr,) had a 
miracle shewn you, in two armies which 
attacked each other; one army fought for 
God’s true religioii, but the other were infidels.” 
(Sale’s Koran, c, Si. pi 36.) Again - “ F« j] 
slew not those who were shun at Bedr, hut 
God Sew them. If ye desire a decision of the 
matter between us, now hath a decision 
oome unto you." (Ib. e. viii. p. 141.) 

Many more passage* might be collected 
out of the Koran to the same effect. Bat 
they are unnecessary. The success of Maho¬ 
metanism during this, and, indeed, every 
future period of its history, bearsw little , 
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resemblance to the early propagation of Chris- 
tiaarity, that no inference whatever «ui justly 
be drawn from ft to the prejudice of the 
Christian argument. For, what are we com¬ 
paring? A Galilean peasant, accompanied by 
a few fishermen, with a conqueror at the head 
of bis artsy. We compare Jesus, without 
force, Without power, without support, with¬ 
out one external circumstance of attraction or 
influence, prevailing against the prejudices, 
the learning, the hierarchy, of his country; 
against the ancient religious opinions, the 
pompous religious rites, the pb» 0 (*/phy, the 
wisdom, the authority of the Roman empire, 
in. the most polished and enlightened period 
of its existence; with Mahomet, making his 
way amongst Arabs, collecting followers in 
i the midst of conquests and triumphs, hi the 
darkest ages and countries of the world, and 
when success in arms not only operated by 
that command of men's wills and persons 
which attends prosperous undertakings, but 
was considered as a sure testimony of divine 
approbation. That multitudes, persuaded by 
this argument, should join the train of a vic¬ 
torious chief; that still greater multitudes 
should, without any argument, bow down 
before irresistible power; is a conduct in 
which we cannot see much to surprise us; in 
which we can see nothing that resembles the 
causes by which the establishment of Christi- 
jttpUy was effected. 

The success, therefore, of Mahometanism, 


in which it was propagated, is a unique in the 
history of the species. A Jewish peasant 
overthrew' the religion of the world. 


prevailed or not, or whether its prevalency 
can or cannot be accounted for, the direct 
argument remains still. It is still fame that 
a great number of men upon the spot, per¬ 
sonally connected with the history and with 
the author of the religion, were induced by 
what they heard, and Saw, and know, hot 
only to change their former opinions, but to 
give up their time, and sacrifice their ease, to 
traverse seas and kingdoms without rest and 
without weariness, to commit themselves to 
extreme dangers, to undertako incessant tolls, 
to undergo grievous sufferings, and all this, 
solely in consequence, and in support, of their 
belief of facts, which. If true^Wablish -the 
truth of the religion, which, if fidse, they 
must have known to be so. 


PART III. ^ 

A BRIEF CONSIDERATION ON SOME rOPBUdS. 

OBJECTIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 

THS JHSCRKPAXCUa WETWSJBf THU'SKVSBAti 

ooerau. 

I know not a more rash or unphrlosophieel 
conduct of the understanding, than to reject 
the substance of a story, by muon of some 
diversity in the dreurastancee with which it 
related. The usual character of human testi¬ 
mony is substantial truth under circumstantial 
variety. This U what the daily experience of 
courts of justice teaches. When accounts of 
a transaction Come from the mouths of diffe¬ 
rent witnesses, it is seldom that it is not pos¬ 
sible to pick out apparent or real inconsis¬ 
tencies between them. These inconsistencies 
are studiously displayed by an adverse picador, 
but oftentimes with little impression upon* 
the minds of the judges. On the contrary, a 
close and minute agreement induces the sus¬ 
picion of confederacy and fraud. When 
written histories touch upon the same scenes 
of action, the comparison almost always 
affords ground for a like reflection. Nume¬ 
rous, and sometime* important, variations 
present themselves ; not seldom also, absolute 
and final contradictions; yet neither one nor 
the other are deemed sufficient to shake the 
credibility of the main fact. The embassy of 
the Jews, to deprecate the execution of Clau- 
dian’s order to plaee his statue iu their 
temple, Philo places in harvest, Josephus in 
seed-time; both contemporary writers. No 
reader is led, by this inconsistency, to doubt 
whether such an embassy was sent, or whether 
such an order was .given. Our own history 
supplies examples of the same kind. In the 
account of the Marquis of Argyll's death, in 
the reign of Charles the Second, wo have a 

3 remarkable contradiction. Lord Clar- 
n relates that he was condemned to bo 
hanged, which was performed the tame day; 
on the contrary, Burnet, Wodrow, Heath, 
Eehard, concur in stating that be was be¬ 
headed ; and that he was condemned upon 
tiie Saturday, and executed upon the Monday, 
(See Bing. Britann.) Was any reader of 
English history ever sceptic enough to raise 
from hence a question, whether the Marquis 
of Argyll was executed, or not! Yet this 
ought to be left in uncertainty, according to 
the principles upon whieh the Christian 
history has sometimes been attacked. Dr 
Middleton contended, that the different hours 
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of the day assigned to the crucifixion of 
Christ, by John and by the other evangelists, 
did not admit of the reconeilement which 
learned men bod proposed; and then con¬ 
cludes the discussion with this hard remark: 
“ We must be forced, with several of the 
critics, to leave the difficulty just as we found 
it, chargeable with all the consequences of 
manifest inconsistency.’’ (Middleton’s Re¬ 
flections answered by Benson. Hist. Christ 
vol. iii. p. 50.) But what aro these conse¬ 
quences ? By no means the discrediting of 
tlie history, as to the principal fact, by a 
repugnancy (even supposing that repugnancy 
not to be resolvable into different modes of 
computation) in the time of the day in which 
it is said to have taken place. 

A great deal of the discrepancy observable 
in the Gospels, arises from omissionfrom a 
fact or a passage of Christ’s life being noticed 
by one writer, which is unnotieed by another. 
Now, omission is at all times » very uncertain 
ground of objection. We perceive it, not only 
in the comparison of different.writers, but 
even in the same writer, when compared with 
himself. There are a great many particulars, 
and some of them of importance, mentioned 
by Josephus in his Antiquities, which, as we 
should have supposed, ought to have been put 
down by him m their place in the Jewish 
Wars. (Lard. part. i. vol. ii. p. 735, &c.) 
Suetonius, Tacitus, Dio Cassius, havo, alt 
three, written of the reign of Tiberius. Each 
has mentioned many things omitted by the 
rest, (p. 743.) yet no objection is from thence 
taken to the respective credit of their histo¬ 
ries. We havo in our own times, if there 
were not something indecorous in tho com- 

r ison, the life of an eminent person, written 
three of his friends, in which there is very 
great variety in the incidents selected by 
thorn ; some apparent, and perhaps some real 
contradictious; yet without any impeachment 
of the substantial truth of their accounts, of 
the authenticity of the books, of tho compe¬ 
tent information or general fidelity of the 
writers. 

But these discrepancies will be still more 
numerous, when men do not write histories, 
but memoir *; whioh is perhaps tire true name 
and proper description of out Gospels : that 
is, when they do not undertake, or ever meant, 
to deliver, in order of time, a regular and com¬ 
plete account of the things of importance, 
which the person, who is the subject of their 
history, did or mid: but only, out of many 
similar oner, to give such passages, or suon 
actions and discourses, as offered themselves 
more immediately to {heir attention, came in 
the way of their inquiries, occurred to their 
recollection, or were suggested by their perft- 
t&lar design at the time of writing. 

' This particular design may appear some¬ 
times, but not always, nor often. Thus 1 


think that the particular design which Saint 
Matthew had in view whilst he was writing 
the history of the resurrection, was to attest 
the faithful performance of Christ’s promise 
to his disciples to go before them into Galilee; 
because he alone, except Mark, who seems to 
have taken it from Mm, has recorded this pro¬ 
mise, and he alone has confined Ids narrative 
to that single appearance to the disciples which 
fulfilled it. It was the preconcerted, the great 
and most public manifestation of our Lord's 
person. It was the thing which dwelt upon 
Saint Matthew’s mind, and be adapted his 
narrative to it. But, that there is nothing 
in Saint Matthew’s language, which negatives 
other appearances, or which imports that this 
his appearance to his disciples m Galilee, in 
pursuance of his promise, was his first or only 
appearance, is made pretty evident by Saint 
Mark’s Gospel, which uses the same terms 
concerning the appearance in Galilee as Saint 
Matthew uses, yet itself records two other 

a iearances prior to this: “ Go your way, 
his disciples and Peter, that he goeth 
before you into Galilee; there shall ye see 
him as he said unto you (xvj. 7.) We 
might be apt to infer from these words, that 
this was the first time they were to see him : 
at least, we might infer it, with as much 
reason as we draw the inference from the 
same words in Matthew ; yet the historian 
himself did not perceive that he was leadium 
his readers to any such conclusion ; for, \W 
the twelfth and two following verses of this 
chapter, he informs us of two appearances, 
which, by comparing tho order of events, are 
shewn to have been prior to the appearance 
in Galilee. * lie appeared in another form 
unto two of them, as they walked, and went 
into the country : and thoy went and told it 
unto the residue, neither believed they them: 
afterwards he appeared unto the eleven, as they 
sat at meat, and upbraided them with their 
unbelief, because they believed not them that 
had seen him after he was risen.” 

Probably the same observation, concerning 
the particular design which guided the histo¬ 
rian, may be of use in comparing many other 
passages of the Gospels. 


CHAPTER II. 

BREojrEotrs opimojw hiputbd %o m aroma. 

* 

A.smmsa of candour which is shewn towards 
every other book, is sometimes refused to the 
Scriptures; and that is, the plating of a dis¬ 
tinction between judgment and testimony. 
We do not usually question the credit of a 
writer, by reason of an opinion he may haws 
delivered upon Subjects unconnected with his 
evidence: and even upon subjects connected 
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with his account, or mixed with it iu tho same To those who think tbit the fl a|ptap as loud j 
discfcnnrse or writing, we naturally separate ua to believe, that the early Cb>te®fc®;t mid 1 
facts from opinions, testimony from observe- even the apostles, expected the agtvMpkr of ] 
tion, narrative from aigumeni. the day of judgment in their own ti m es, «** 

To apply this equitable consideration to the same reflection will occur, m that 
Christian records, much controversy and modi have made with respect to the more , 

; objection hat been raised concerning the perhaps, and temporary, hut still no «## 

{ quotations of the Old Testament found m the ancient error, concerning the duration .of tt£t 
I New ; some of whieh quotations, it is said, 'John's life. It was an error: it may be Ifka*,: 

I are applied in a sense, and to events, appo- wise said, whieh would effectually hinder 
rosily different from that which they bear, those who entertained it from acting tho pert 
and from those to which they belong, Ip the of impostors. i 

original. It is probable to tay apprehension. The difficulty which attends the BubjeCtof 
| that many of those quotations were intended the present chapter, is contained in this queer 
) by the writers of the New Testament as tion: If we ouee admit the fallibility of the 
1 nothing more4 than accammodatioM. They apostolic judgment, where are we to stop. Or 
j quoted passages of their Seripture, whim in what can we rely upon it 1 To whim 
suited, and fell in with, the occasion before question, as arguing with unbelievers, and as 
; them, without always undertaking to assert arguing tor the substantial truth of the Chris- 
' that the occasion was in the view of the author tiars history, and for that alone, it is competent, 

1 of the words. Such accommodations of passages to the advocate of Christianity to reply, Give 
I from old authors, from books especially which me the apostles' testimony, and I do not stand 
are 111 every one’s hands, are common with iu need of their judgment,; give me the facts, 

1 writers of all countries; but in none, perhaps, and I have complete security for every eou- 
; w ere more to be expected tlrnn in the writings of elusion I Want. 

; the Jews, whoso literature was almost entirely But, although J think that it is competent 
! confined to their Scriptures. Those prophe- to the Christian apologist to return this, 

| cice which are alleged with more solemnity, answer, ldo not think that, it is the only 
| and which are accompanied with a precise answer which the objection is capable of re* 
j declaration, thut they originally respected tlie ceiving. The two following cautions, founded, 

' event then related, are-I "think truly alleged. I apprehend, in tho most reasonable dietinc- 
«j But were it otherwise; is the judgment ofthe tions, will exclude all uncertainty upon this 
T New .Testament, in interpreting passages of heud which can bo attended with danger. 

the Old, or sometimes, perhaps, in receiving First, to separate what was tho object of the 
!, established interpretations, so connected either apostolic mission, and declared by them to be 
It with their voracity, or with their means of so^ from what was extraneous to it, or only 
!l information concerning what was naming in incidentally connected with It. Of points 
their own times, os that a critical mistake, clearly extraneous to tho religion, nothing 
oven were it dearly made out, should over- need be said. Of points incidentally eon- 
f throw their historical credit?—Does it dimi- nected with it, something may be added, 
i nish it ? Has it any thing to do with it ? Demoniacal possession is one of these points; 

1 Another error imputed to the first Christians, concerning the reality of which, as this place 
] was the expected approach of the day of will not admit tho examination, or even the 
judgment. I would introduce this objection | production of the argument ou either side of 
by a remark upon what appears to me a some- 1 the question, it would bo arrogance in me to 
what similar example. Our Saviour, speaking deliver any judgment. And it Is unnecessary, 
to Peter of John, said, “ If I will that ho For what I am concerned to observe is, that 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee?" (John, even they who think it was a general, but 
xxi. 22.) These words, we find, had been so erroneous opinion, of' those times ; and that 
misconstrued, as that a report from thence the writers of the New Testament, in common 
“ went abroad among the brethren, that that with other Jewish writers of that age, fell 
disciple should not die.” Suppose that this into the manner of speaking and of thinking 
had come down to us amongst the prevailing upon the subject which then universally 
opinions of the early Christians, and that the prevailed, need not be alarmed by the concea- 
particuhur circumstance, from which the mis- siou, as though they had any thing to fear 
‘take sprang, had been lost (which, humanly from it for the truth of Christianity, 'ftp 
speaking, was most likely, to have been the doctrine was not what Christ brought fat? 
case,) some, at this day, would have been ready the world. It appears in the Christian reertdi 
to regard and quote the error, as an impeach- incidentally and accidentally, as 
i ment of the whole Christian system. Yet subsisting opinion of the age and comwwy hr 
i with how Uttie justices®# a conclusion would whieh his ministry was exercised, It waeno 
have been drawn, or rather such a presump- part of the object of hu revetel 5= % to regulate 
tion taken up, the information which we men’s opinions concerning the action ofspiri- 
happen to pomes* enables us now to perceive, that substance* upon animiti lflliieti At any 
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rate it is unconnected with teetEmony. If * 
j dumb person mu by a wordrestored to the 
use of his speech, it signifies little to what 
) cause the dumbness was ascribed; and the 
like of every ether core wrought upon those 
who are said to have been possessed. The 
malady was real, the cure wae real, whether 
tl» popular explication of the cause was well 
founded, or not. The matter of feet, the 
change, so far at it was an object of sense, or 
of testimony, was in either ease the same. 

Secondly, that, in reading the apostolic 
writings, we distinguish between their doc¬ 
trines and their arguments. Their doctrines 
came to them by revelation properly so called; 
yet in propounding these doctrines in their 
writings or discourses, they were wont to 
illustrate, support, and enforce them, by sueh 
analogies, arguments, and considerations, as 
their own thoughts suggested. Thus, the eali 
of the Gentiles, that is, the admission of the 
Gentiles to the Christian profession without a 
previous subjection to the law of Moses, was 
imparted to the apostles by revelation, and 
was attested by the miracles which attended 
the Christian ministry among them. The 
^apostles’ own aamranoe of the matter rested 

K i this foundation. Nevertheless, Saint 
, when treating of the subject, offers a 
groat variety of topics in "its proof and vindi¬ 
cation. The doctrine itself must be received: 
but it is not necessary, in order to defend 
Christianity, to defend the propriety of every 
comparison, or the validity of every argument, 
winch the apostle has brought into the discus¬ 
sion. The same observation applies to some 
other instances; and- is, in my opinion, very 
well founded : “ When divine writers argue 
upou any point, we are always bound to 
beliove the conclusions that their reasonings 
end in, as parts of divine revelation: but we 
arc not bound to bo able to make out, or 
even to assent to, aU the premises made use of 
by them, in their whole extent, unless it 
appear plainly, that they affirm the premises 
as expressly as they do the conclusions proved 
by them,’* (Burnet's Expos, art. 6.) 


CRATTER III. 

‘ mm coNXBCTiox or christijinitt with tbb 
jsmas amroBT. 

UjroouHTBMiT our Saviour assumes the 
divine origin of the Mosaic institution: and, 
independently of his authority, I conceive it 
to be very difficult to assign any other cause 
for the commencement or existence of that 
institution; especially far the singular oireum- 
stance of the Jews' adberiog to the unity, 
when every other people slid into polytheism ; 
»r their being men in religion, children in 


every Bring else; behind ether nations In the 
«wta of peaod and war, superior to the most 
improved in their sentiments and doctrines 
relating to the Deity, 1 Undoubtedly, also, 
our Saviour recognizes the prophetic character 
of many of their ancient writers. So far, 
therefore, we are bound as Christians to go. 
But to make Christianity answerable with its 
life), for the circumstantial truth of each sepa¬ 
rate passage of the CHd Testament, the genu¬ 
ineness of every book, the information, fidelity, 
and judgment, of every writer in it, is to bring, 
I will not say great, but unnecessary-difficulties, 
into the whole system. These books were 
universally read and received by the Jews of 
our Saviouris time. He andwhis apostles, In 
common with all other Jews, referred to them, 
alluded to them, used them. Yet, except 
where he expressly ascribes a divine authority 
to particular predictions, I do not know that 
we can strictly draw any conclusion from the 
books being so used and applied, beside the 
proof, which it unquestionably is, of their 
notoriety, and reception at that time. In this 
view, our Scriptures afford a valuable testi¬ 
mony to these of the Jews. But the nature 
•of this testimony ought to be understood. It 
is surely very different from, what it is some¬ 
times represented to be, a specific ratification 
of each particular fact and opinion ; and not 
only of each particular-fact, but of the motives 
assigned for every action, together with the 
judgment of praise or dispraise bestowed upon 
than. Ssdnt James, in his Epistle, (v. ll,) 
says, “ Ye have heard of the patience of Job, 
and have seen the end of the Lord.” Not¬ 
withstanding this text, the reality of Job’s 
history, and even the existence of sueh a per¬ 
son, has been always deemed a fair subject of 
inquiry and discussion amongst Christian 
divines. Sunt James's authority is considered 
as good evidence of the existence of the book 
of Job -at that time, and of its reception by 
the Jews; and of nothing more. Saint Paul, 
in his Second Epistle to Timothy, (UL 8,) 
has this similitude: “ Now, as Jannes and 
Jainbres withstood Moses, so do these also 
resist the truth.” These names are not found 
in the Old Testament. And it» uncertain, 
whether Saint Baal took thorn from some 
apocrypiuri writing then extant, or from tra- 
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dition. But no one ever imagined, that Saint 
Paul it bore asserting the authority of the 
witting, if it was a written account which he 
quoted, or making himself answerable Jar the 
authenticity of the tradition j much less, that 
he so involves himself with either of these 
questions, os that the credit ©this own history 
and mission should depend upon the Bet, 
whether Jannee and Jawbre* withstood Moses, 
or not. For what reason a more rigorous 
interpretation should be put upon other refe¬ 
rence, it is difficult to know, I do not mean, 
that other passages of the Jewish history 
stand upon no better evidence than the his¬ 
tory of Job, or of Jannee and Jambres, (I 
think mueh otherwise;) but I mean, that a 
reference in the New Testament, to a passage 
in the Old, does not so fix its authority, as to 
exclude all inquiry into its credibility, or into 
the separate reasons upon which that credi¬ 
bility is 'founded; and that it is an unwar¬ 
rantable, as well os unsafe rule to lay down 
concerning the Jewish history, what was never 
laid down concerning any other, that either 
every particular of it must be true, or the 
whole raise. 

I have thought it necessary to state this 
point explicitly, because a fashion, revived by 
Voltaire, and pursued by the disciples of his 
school, seems to have mueh prevailed of late, 
of attacking Christianity through the sides of 
Judaism. Some objections of this class are 
founded in misconstruction, some in exaggera¬ 
tion : bat &U proceed upon # supposition, 
which 1ms not been made out by argument, 
namely, that the attestation, which the 
Author and first teachers of Christianity gave 
to the divine mission of Moses and the Pro¬ 
phets, extends to every point and portion of 
the Jewish history ; and so extends as to make 
Christianity responsible in its own credibility, 
for tire circumstantial truth (I had almost 
said for the critical exactness) of every narra¬ 
tive contained in the Old Testament. . 


CHAPTER IV. 

• muacxua or aontuinir. 

A 

Wx acknowledge tbm the Christian religiou, 
although it converted great numbers, did not 
produce a universal, or even a general, con¬ 
viction in the minds of men, of the age and 
countries in which it appeared. And this 
want ofa more complete and extensive success, 
la called the rejection tit the Christian history 
and miracles; and has been thought by some 
to form a strong objection to the reality of the 
fitets which the history contains. 

The mallei' of . the objection divides itself 
into two peurta^-as it rotates to the Jews, and 
aa it relates ty Heathen notions: because rite 


minds of these two descriptions of men may 
have been, with respect to Chri#tit«it|’i "under 
rite influence of very different s ansra The 
ease of the Jews, inasmuch at ona|irieri’i 
ministry was originally addressed tip them, 
offers itself first to our consideration^ 

Now, upon the subject of thetrutho#;|#*r 
Christian religion j with tu, there fc bhtriri* 
question, namely, whether rite mfmoles wane 
actually wrought ?• Frdm acknowledging 
miracles, we pass iastantaneouttr to the 
acknowledgment of the whole. No doubt 
ties between the premises and rite oondttakm*' 
If we believe tbe works, or anyone of them, 
we believe tit Jesus. And rids order of 
reasoning is become so universal and familiar, 
that we do not readily apprehend how it 
could ever have been otherwise. Yet it 
appears to me perfectly oertain, that the state 
or thought, in the mind of a Jew of our 
Saviour’s age, was totally different from this'. 
After allowing the reality of the miracle, he 
had a great deal to do to persuade Himself that 
Jesus was tbe Messiah. This is clearly inti¬ 
mated by various passages of the Gospel 
history. It appears, that, in tbe apprehension 
of the writers of the New Testament, the 
miracles did not irresistibly carry even those 
who saw them to the conclusion intended, to 
be drawn from them; or so compel assent, as 
to leave no room for suspense, for tho exercise 
of candour, or the effects of prejudice. And 
to this point, at least, the evangelists may be 
allowed to be good witnesses ; because it is a 
point, in which exaggeration or disguise 
would have been the other way. Their 
accounts, if they eonid be suspected of false¬ 
hood, would rather have magnified than 
diminished the effects of the miracles. * 
John, vii. 21 — 31 . “Jesus answered, and 
said unto them, 1 have done one work, and ye 
all marvel.—'If a man on the sabbath-day 
receive circumcision, that tbe law of Moses 
should not be broken; are ye angry at me, 
because I have made a man every wait whole 
mi the sabbath-day 7 Judge not according to 


K*Q>!*?/* 4 :1 l fI».ji yt'Qt4 f 4 n .ii 1' *i< <• i k, 1 yI.-f 


Then said some of them of Jerusalem-ls not 
this be whom they seek to kill 7 But, lo, he 
tpeaketh boldly, and they say nothing to him j 
do the rulers know indeed that rids is the very 
Christ! Howbtit, tee know thi* man, whence 
he U, bet when Cltritt cotneth , no mm haemth 
whence he it. Then cried Jesus in the temple 
as he taught, salting, Ye both know me, arid 
ye know whence I am: and I am not come of 
myself, hut he that sent me it true, whom ye 
know net. But l know him. for tem^m 
him, mid he hath sent me. Then they s|Mim 
to take him: but no man laid hands 
because his hour was net yet QNtt& J*d 
many of the people believed, cm Mn^md laid, 
When Chriet cometfh will he MMm miracles 
than those which this man hatk^donef 
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This passage is very observable. It ex titbits 
the reasoning of different sorts of persons upon 
the occasion of a miracle, which persons oi all 
sorts are represented to have acknowledged as 
real. Quo sort of men thonght, that there 
was something very extraordinary in all this; 
but that still Jesus could not be the Christ, 
because there was a circumstance in his 
appearance which militated with an opinion 
concerning Christ, in 'which they had been 
brought up, and of the truth of which, it is 
probable, they had never entertained a particle 
of doubt, namely, that “ When Christ cotneth, 
no man knoweth whence he is.” Another 
sort were inclined to believe him to he the 
Messiah. But even these did not arguo os we 
should; did not consider the miracle as of 
itself decisive of the question ; as what, if once 
allowed, excluded all farther debate upon the 
subject; but founded their opinion upon a 
kind of comparative reasoning, “ When Christ 
cometh, will he do mare miracles than those 
which this man hath done '{” 

Another passage in the same evangelist, and 
observable for the same purpose, is that in 
Which lie relates the resurrection of Lazarus : 
“Jesus,” he tolls us, (xi. 4.’?, 44,) “ when ho 
had thus spokou, cried with a loud voice, 
Lazarus, come forth : and he that was dead 
came forth, bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes, and his face was bound about with a 
napkin. Jesus saith unto them. Loose him, 
and let him go.” One might have suspected, 
that at least all those who stood by the 
sepulchre, when Lazarus was raised, would 
have believed in Jesus. Yet the evangelist 
does not so represent it: ** Then many of the 
Jews which came to Mary, and had seen the 
things which Jesus did, believed on him ; but 
some of them went their ways to the Pharisees, 
and told them what tilings Jesus hod done.” 
We cannot suppose that the evangelist meant 
by this account, to leave his readers to imagine, 
that any of the spectators doubted about the 
truth of the miracle. Far from it. Unques- 
tionabiv, ho states the miracle to have been 
folly allowed: yet the persons who allowed 
it were, according to his representation, 
capable of retaining nostile sentiments towards 
Jesus. “ Believing in Jesus,” was not only to 
believo that he wrought miracles, but that he 
was the Messiah, with us there is no diffe¬ 
rence between these two things: with than, 
there was the neatest; and the difference is 
apparent in tma*ransuetion. If Saint John 
has represented the conduct of the Jews upon 
this occasion truly (and why ho should not I 
cannot tell, for it rather makes against him 
than for him) it shews clearly the principles 
upon whieh their judgment proceeded. Whe¬ 
ther he has related the matter truly or not, 
the relation itself discovers the writer’s own 
opinion of those principles *. and that alone 
possesses oonsMmble authority. In the next 


chapter, we have a reflection of the evangelist, 
entirely suited to this state of the ease: “ but 
though he had done so many miracles before 
them, yet believed they hot on him,” (xii. 
37.) The evangelist does not mean to impnte 
the defeet of their belief to any doubt about 
the miracles; but to their not perceiving, 
what all now sufficiently perceive, and what 
they would have perceived, had not their 
understandings been governed by strong pre¬ 
judices, the infallible attestation which the 
works of Jesus bore to the truth of his preten¬ 
sions. 

The ninth chapter of Saint Joint’s Gospel 
contains a very circumstantial account of the 
cure of a blind man : a miracle submitted to 
all the scrutiny and examination which a 
sceptic could propose. If a modern unbeliever 
had drawn up the interrogatories, they could 
hardly have been mere critical or searching. 
The account contains also a very curious con¬ 
ference between the Jewish rulers and the 
patient, in which the point for our present 
notice is their resistance of the force of the 
miracle, and of the conclusion to which it led, 
after they had faih'd in discrediting itsevidence. 
“We know that God spake unto Moses; but 
ns for this fellow, we know not whence ho is.” 
flat was the answer which set their minds at 


which was trader no such bias, and felt no 
reluctance, tne miracle had its natural opera¬ 
tion. “ Herein,” says he, “ is a marvellous 
thiug, that ye know not from whence he is, 
yet he hath opened mine eyes. Now we 
know, that God heareth not sinners ; but if 
any man be a worshipper of God, and doeth 
his will, him he heareth. Since the world 
began, was it not heard, that any man opened 
tile eyes of one that was born blind. If this 
man m Ore not of God, he could do nothing.” 
We do not find, that the* Jewish rulers had 
any other reply to make to this defence, than 
that which authority is sometimes apt to 
make to argument, “ Dost thou teach us 1” 

If it shall he inquired, how « turn of 
thought, so, different from what prevails at 
presont, should obtain currency with th# 
ancient Jews; tile answer is fonnd in two 
opinions which are prevail to have subsisted 
in that we and country. The one was, their 
expectation of a Messiah of a kind totally 
contrary to vrhat the appearance of Jesus 
bespoke him to be; the other, their persuasion 
of the jupr : m of 4wmus in the production of 
su pernorum*effects. These opinions are not 
st^osedbrne for the purpose of argument, 
but are evidently recognised in the Jewish 
wrl$nji, ra wdf as in ours. And K ought 
saoreara* t® be considered, that in. there 
opinions the Jews of that %e built 
tMhr infancy brought* up; that they were 
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plainly from an exai 


pretty plainly from an example of no less 
weight than that of Tacitus, who, in a grave 
and professed discourse upon the history at 
the Jews; states, that they worshipped the 
effigy of an ass. (Tacit. Hist. lib. v. e. 2.) The 
passage is a proof, how prone the learned men 
of those times were, and upon bow little evi¬ 
dence, to heap together stories which might 
increase the eontempt and odium in which 
that people was hoiden. The same foolish 
charge is also confidently repeated by Plu¬ 
tarch. (Sympos. Jib. iv. qu®*st. 5.) 

It is observable, that all these considerations 
are of a nature to operate with the greatest 
force upon the highest ranks; upon men of 
education, and that order of the public from 
which writers are principally taken: I may 
add also, upon the philosophical as well as the 
libertine character; upon the Antonines or 
Julian, not less than upon Nero dr Domitian : 
and moro particularly, upon that large and 
polished class of men, who acquiesced in the 
general persuasion, that all they had to do 
was to practise the duties of niorality, and to 
worship the deity more jmtrio; a Imbjt of 
thinking, liberal as it may appear, which 
shuts the door against every argument for a 
new religion. The considerations above men¬ 
tioned, would acquire also strength from the 
prejudice which men of rank and learning 
universally entertain against any thing that 
originates with the vulgar anti illiterate; 
which prejudice is known to be as obstinate 
os any prejudice whatever. 

Yet Christianity was still making its way: 
and, amidst so many impediments to its pro¬ 
gress, so much difficulty in procuring audience 
and attention, its actual success is more to be 
wondered at, than that it should not have 
universally conquered scorn and indifference, I 
fixed the levity of a voluptuous age, ej> 
through a cloud of adverse prejudications, 
opened for itself a passage to tne hearts and 
understandings of the scholars of the age. 

And the cause, which is here assigned for 
the rejection of Christianity by men of rank 
and leamiug among the Heathens, namely, a 
strong antecedent contempt, accounts also for 
their silence concerning H. If they had re¬ 
jected it upon examination, they would have 
written about it; they would have given 
their reasons. Whereas what men repudiate 
upon the strength of some prefixed persuasion, 
or from a settled contempt of the subject, of 
the persons who propose it, or of the manner 


write books about, or notice much to what 


i letters of the Younger Pliny furnish 


measure, into the ®ause of ft From his cele¬ 
brated correspondence with Trajan, we know 
that the Christian retighm prevailed in a very 
considerable degree in the province over 
which he presided; that it had excited his 
attention; that he had inquired into the 
matter, just so much as a Roman magistrate 
might be expected to inquire, namely, whe¬ 
ther the religion contained any opinions dan¬ 
gerous to government • but that of its due- 
trines, its evidences, or its books, he had not 
taken the trouble to inform himself with any 
degree of care or correctness. Rut although 
Pliny had viewed Christianity in a nearer 
position than most of hi# learned countrymen 
saw it in; yet he had regarded the whole 
with such negligence and disdain (farther 
than as it seemed to concern bis administra¬ 
tion,) that in more than two hundred and 
forty letters of his which have come down to 
os, the subject is never once again mentioned. 
If, out of this number, the two letters between 
him and Trojan had been lost; with what 
confidence would the obscurity of the Chris¬ 
tian religion have been argued fro'm Pliny’s 
silence about it, and with how little truth 1 
The name mid character which Tacitus has 
given to Christianity, “exitiabilissuperstitio,” 
(a pernicious superstition,) and by which two 
words he disposes of the whole question of 
the merits or demerits of the religion, afford 
a strong proof how little he knew or concerned 
himself to know, about the matter. I appre¬ 
hend that I shall not be oontrudictcd, when I 
take upon me to assert, that no unbeliever of 
the present age would apply this epithet to 
the Chrlstiuiuy of the New Testament, or not 
allow that % was entirely unmerited. Read 
the instructions given, by a great teacher of 
the-religion, to those very Roman couverts of 
whom Tacitus speaks; and given also a very 
few years before the time of which he is 
speaking; and which* are not, let it be ob¬ 
served, a collection of fine sayings brought 
together from different parts of a large work, 
but stand in one entire passage of a public 
letter, without the intermixture of a single 
thought which is frivolous or exceptionable: 
“Abhor that which is evil, cleave to that 
which is good. Be kindly affectioned one to 
another, with brotherly love j in honour pre¬ 
ferring one another: not slothful in business ; 
fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord: rejoicing 
in hope j patient in tribulation : continuing 
instant to prayer: distributing to the neces¬ 
sity of saints J given to hospitality. Bless 
them which persecute yon ; bless, mid curse 
not. Ilejoieo with them that do rejoioe, and 
weep with them that weep. Be of the some 
mind one towards another. Mind nothhigh 
things, but condescend to men of low estate. 
Be not wise in your own oonefeiis. Recom¬ 
pense to no man evil tor evQ. '^toototothii;#- 
honest to too sight of mm. .Ifhfhe pee- 
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stated day before it was tight, and sing among 
themselves a hymn to Christ as a Cm and to 
bind themselves by an oath, not towoeom- 
mission of any wickedness, but,-notbs be 
ilty of theft, robbery, or adultery; never to 




in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on 
his head. Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good. 

“ Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God :■ 
the powers that be, are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resistetb the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God: and they that 
resist, shall receive to themselves damnation. 
For rulers are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid 
of the power ? .Do that which is good, and 
thou shalt have praise of the same s for he is 
the minister of God to thee ter good. But if 
thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he 
bearethdiot the sword in vain : for he is the 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye 
must needs be subject, not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience* sake. For, for this 
cause pay ye tribute also: for they are God's 
ministers, attending continually upon this 
very thing. Render therefore to all, their 
dues ; tribute, to whom tribute is due; cus¬ 
tom, to whom custom ; fear, to whom tear; 
honour, to whom honour. 

“ Owe no man any thing, but to love one 
another; for he that lOveth another, hath ful¬ 
filled the law. For this, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
shalt not steal. Thou shalt not diear false 
witness, Thou shalt not oovet; dp if there, 
be any other commandment, it is briefly 
comprehended in this saying. Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbour; therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law. 

“ And that, knowing the time, that now ty 
is high time to awake out of sleep: ter now 
is our salvation nearer than when we believed. 
The night is far spent, the day is at hand; 
let us therefore cast oil' the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armour of light. Let us 
walk honestly as in toe day, not m rioting and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and wanton¬ 
ness, not In strife and envying,” (Romans, 
*ii. 9; xiii. 13.) 

Read this, and then think of “exitlabilis 
suporetitio!”—Or if we be not allowed, in 
contending with Heathen authorities, to pro¬ 
duce opr books against theirs, we may at feast 
be permitted to confront theirs with one 
another. Of this “ pernicious superstition,” 
what could Pliny find to blame, when he was 
led, by his office, to institute something like 
an examination into the conduct and prin¬ 
ciples of the sect! Be discovered nothing, but 
that they were weUt to meet together on a 


mittod to them,‘when called upon to retum it. 

Upon the words of Tacitus we may build 
the following observations:— r ; 

First, That we aru well warranted in coiling 
the view under which the learned men of that 

X behold Christianity, an obscure and distant 
tv. Had Tacitus known more of Christo, 
unity, of its precepts, duties, constitution, or 
design, however he had discredited the story, 
he would have respected the principle. He 
would have described the religion differently, 
though he had rejected it. It has been very 
satisfactorily shewn, that the “ superstition” 
of the Christians consisted in worshipping a 
person unknown to the Roman calendar; and 
that the “ pernickmsness” with which they 
were reproached, was nothing else but their 
opposition to the established polytheism; and 
this view of the matter was just such a one 
as might be expected to occur to a mind, which 
held the sect in too much contempt to concent 
itself about the grounds and reasons of their 
conduct. 

Secondly, We may from hence remark, 
how little reliance can be placed upon the 
most acute judgments, in subjects which they 
aro pleased to despise ; and which, of course, 
they from the first consider as unworthy to 
be inquired into. Had not Christianity sur¬ 
vived to tell its own story, it must have gone 
down to posterity as a “ pernicious supersti¬ 
tion and that upon the credit of Tacitus’s 
account, much, i doubt not, strengthened by 
the name of the writer, and toe reputation of 
bis sagacity. 

‘ Thirdly, That this contempt prior to exa¬ 
mination, is an intellectual vice, from which 
too greatest faculties of mind are not free. 
I, know net, indeed, whether men of the 
greatest faculties of mind, are not the most 
subject to it. Suoh men fuel themselves 
seated upon an eminence. Looking down 
from their height upon toe follies of mankind, 
they behold eon tending tenets wasting their 
idle strength upon one another, with the 
common disdain of toe absurdity of them ail. 
This habit of thought, however comfortable 
to the mind which entertains it, or however 
natural to great parts, is extremely danger¬ 
ous; and more apt, than almost any other 
disposition, to produce hasty and contemn-, 
toons, and, by consequence, erroneous judg¬ 
ments, both of persons and opinions. ■ & 
Fourthly, we need net be 
many writer* of that age sot trmmming 
Christianity at all; when they urhe did 
mention it, appear to have entirely teiaeoa- 
erived its mature and dhataeter; and, in 
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consequence of this misconception, to have 
regarded it with negligence ana contempt. 

To the knowledge of the greatest part of 
the learned Heathens, the facts of the Chris¬ 
tian history eonld only come by report. The 
books, probably, they liad never looked into. 
The settled habit of their minds was, and 
long had*been, an indiscriminate rejection of 
all reports of the kind. With these sweeping 
conclusions, truth hath no chance. It depends 
upon distinction. If they would not inquire, 
how should they be convinced ? It might be 
founded in truth, though they, who made no 
Bcarch, might not discover it. 

“Men of rank and fortune, of wit and 
abilities, are often found, even in Christian 
countries, to be surprisingly ignorant of reli¬ 
gion, and of every thing tiiat relates to it. 
Such were many of the Heathens. Their 
thoughts wore all fixed upon other things; 
upon reputation and glory, upon wealth and 
power, upon luxury and pleasure, upon busi¬ 
ness or learning. They thought^ and they 
had reason to think, that the religion of their 
country was fable and forgery, a heap of in¬ 
consistent lies; which inclined them to sup- 

S »se tiiat other religious were no better, 
ence it came to pass, that when the apostles 

! (reached the Gospel, and wrought miracles 
n confirmation of a doctrine evory way 
worthy of God, many Gentiles knew little or 
nothing of it, and would not take the least 
pains to inform themselves about it. This 
appears plainly from ancient history.” (Jort. 
l)is. on the Christ. Eel. p, 66. ed. 4th.) 

I think it by no means unreasonably to 
suppose, that the heathen public, especially 
that part which is made up of men of rank 
and education, were divided into two classes, 
—-those who despised Christianity beforehand, 
ami those wjto received it. In correspondency 
with which division of character, tho writers 
of that age would also bo of two classes,— 
those who were silent about Christianity, 
and those who were Christians. “A good 
man, who attended sufficiently to the Chris¬ 
tian affairs,* would become a Christian ; after 
which his testimony ceased to bo Pagan, 
and became Christian.” (Hartley, Ohs. p. 
119.) 

I must also add, tiiat I think it sufficiently 
proved, that the notion of magic was resorted 
to by the Heathen adversaries of Christianity, 
in like manner as that of diabolical agency 
bad before been by the Jews- Justin Martyr 
alleges this as his reason for arguing from 
prophecy, rather than from miracles. Origen 
imputes this evasion to Celsus ; Jerome to 
Porphyry: and Lactontius to the Heathen in 
general. The several passages, which contain 
these testimonies, will be produced in the 
'next chapter. It bong difficult however to 
'«*. in wh»t degree tills notion pre- 
eapeefaHy amongst the superior ranks 


of the Heathen communities, another, and I 
think mi adequate, cause Ms been assigned 
for their infidelity. It is probable, that in 
many oases the two causes would operate 
together. 

CHAPTER V. 

THAT THE CHRISTIAN MIRACLES ARB NOT RECITED, 

OR APPEALED TO, BY EARLY CHRISTIAN WRITERS 

THEMSELVES, 80 FULLY OR FREQUENTLY AS 

MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. 

I shall consider this objection, first, as it 
applies to the letters of the apostles, preserved 
in the New Testament; ana, secondly, as it 
applies to the remaining writings of other 
early Christians. . 

Tho epistles of the apostles are either horta¬ 
tory or argumentative. So far as they were 
occupied in delivering lessons of duty, rules 
of public order, admonitions against certain 
prevailing corruptions, against vice, or any 
particular species of it, or in fortifying and 
encouraging the constancy of the disciples 
under the trials to which they were exposed, 
there appears to bo no place or occasion 
for more of these references than we actually 
find. 

So far as the epistles aro argumentative, 
the nature of the argument which they 
iiandle accounts for the infrequency of these 
allusions. These epistles were not written to 
prove the truth of Christianity. Tho subject | 
under consideration was not that which the 
miracles decided, the reality of our Lord’s I 
mission ; hut it was that which the miracles 
did not dpidc, tho nature of his person or 
power, the design of his advent, its effects, 
and of those effects tho value, kind, and | 
extent. Still 1 maintain, that miraculous j 
evidence lies at the bottom of tho argument, j 
For nothing could be so preposterous as for 1 
the disciples of Jesus to dispute amongst them¬ 
selves, or with others, concerning his office or 
character, unless they believed that he had 
shewn, by supernatural proofs, that there was 
something extraordinary in both. Miraculous 
evidence, therefore, forming not the texture { 
of these arguments, but the ground and sub¬ 
stratum, if it be occasionally discerned, if it ! 
be incidentally appealed to, it is exactly so ; 
much as ought to take piaee supposing the ' 
history to he true. „ , \ 

As a farther answer to the objection, that j 
the apostolic epistles do not contain so fro- | 
-tpeaL m suen direct and circumstantial j 
recitals of miracles as might be expected, I , 
would add* that the apostolic epistles resemble j 
n this respect the apostolic speech**; which 
speeches rite given by a writer who distinctly 


presence j 
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unwarrantable. to contend, that tho omission, 
or infrequency, of such recitals in the speeches 
of the apostles, negatives the existence of the 
miracles, when the speeches are given in im¬ 
mediate conjunction with the history of those 
miracles: and that a conclusion which cannot 
be inferred from tho speeches, without con¬ 
tradicting tho whole tenor of the book which 
contains them, cannot be inferred from letters, 
which, iu this respect, are similar only to tho 
speeches. 

To prove the similitude which we allege, 
it may bo remarkod, that although in Samt 
Luke’s Gospel tho apostle Peter is represented 
to have been present at many decisive miracles 
wrought by Christ; and although tho second 
part of the same history ascribes other decisive 
miracles to Peter himself, particularly tho 
cure of the lame man at the gate of the 
templo, (Acts, lii. 1,) the deaui of Ananias 
and Sapplnra, (Acts, v. 1,) the cure of .Eneas, 
(Acts, ix. 34,) tho resurrection of Dorcas; 
(Acts, ix. 40,) yet out of six speeches of Peter, 
preserved in the Acts, I know but two in 
which reference is made to the miracle's 
wrought by Christ, and only one in which he 
refers to miraculous powers possessed by 
himself, in his speech upon the day of Pen¬ 
tecost, Peter addresses his audience with great 
solemnity, thus: “ Ye men of Israel, hear 
these words: Je.su* of Nazareth, a man ap¬ 
proved of God among you, by miracles, aud 
wonders, and signs, which God did by him in 
the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know,” 
&c. (Acts, li. 22.) In his speech upon the 
conversion of Cornelius, ho delivers his testi¬ 
mony to the miracles performed by Christ, in 
these words : “ Wo are witnesses of all things 
which he did, both in the land of the Jews, 
and in Jerusalem,” (Acts, x. 30.) But in 
this latter speech, no allusion appeals to the 
miracles wrought by himself, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the miracles above enumerated all 

{ receded tho time in which it was delivered, 
n his speech upon the eloction of Matthias, 
(i. 16,) no distinct reference is made to any of 
the miracles of Christ’s history, except lits 
resurrection. The same also may be observed 
of his speech upon the cure of the lame man 
at the gate of the temple, (iii. 12,) the same 
in his speech before the Sanhedrim, (iv. 8,) 
the same in his second apology in the presence 
of that assembly. Stephen’s long speech con¬ 
tains no reference whatever to miracles, though 
it he expressly related of him, in the book 
which preserves the speech, and almost im¬ 
mediately before the speech, “that be did 
great wonders and miracles among the peoples” 
(vi. 8.) Again, although miracles be expressly 
attributed to Saint Papl in the Acts of the 
Apostles, first generally, as at lconium, (xiv, 
3 ,) during the wholo tour through the Upper 
Asia, (xiv. 27; xv, 12,) at Ephesus, (xix. II, 
12 ,) • secondly, in specific instances, as the 


blindness of Elymas at Paphos, £xftl. 11,) the 
cure of the cripple at Lystia, (xiv, 8,) « the 
Pythoness at Philippi, (xvi. 18,) the miraeu- 
j Joua liberation from prison in the same city, 
(xvi. 26,) the restoration of Eutyehus, (xx. 
10.) the predictions of his shipwreck, (xlvii. 
1,) the viper at Melita, (xxviii. 6,)* the cure 
of Publius’s father, (xxviii. 8 ;) at all which 
miracles,except the fhsttwo, the historian him¬ 
self was present: notwithstanding, 1 say, this 
positive ascription of miracles to Saint Paul,yet 
In the speeches delivered by him, and given as 
delivered by him, m the same book in which 
the miracles are related, and the miraculous 
powers asserted, the appeals to his own 
miracles, or indeed to any miracles at nil, are 
rare and incidental. In his speech at Antioch 
iu Pisidia, (xiii. 16,) there is no allusion but 
to tho resurrection. In his discourse at 
Miletus, (xx. 17,) none to any miracle ; none 
in his speoch before Kelix, (xxiv. 10;) none 
m his speech before Kestus, (xxv. 8;) except to 
Christ’s resurrection, and his own conversion. 

Agreeably hereunto, in thirtcon letters 
ascribed to Saint Paul, we have incessant 
references to Christ’s resurrection, frequent 
references to his own conversion, three indu¬ 
bitable references to tho miracles which he 
wrought, (Gal ni. 6 ; Horn. xv. 18, 10 ; 2 Cor. 
xii. 12;) four other references to the same, less ! 
direct vet highly probable, (1 Cor. ii, 4, 6 ; 
Eph. iii. 7 ; Gal. ii. 8 ; 1 Them. i. 6;) but j 
more copious or circumstantial recital* we J 
have not. The consent, therefore, between 
Smut Paul’s speeches and lottors, is in this 
respect sufficiently exact: and the reason 111 
both is the same; namely, that the miraculous 
history was all along premppmed, and that 
the question which occupied the speaker’s 
and tno writer's thoughts, was this: whether, 
allowing the history of Jesus to lie true, he 
was, upon the strength of it, to lie received as 
the promised Messiah ; and, if lie wras, what 
wore the consequences, what was the object 
and benefit, of his mission ? 

The general observation which has been 
made upon tho apostolic writings, namely, 
that tho subject of which they treated did not 
lead them to any direct recital of tho Chris¬ 
tian history, belongs also to the writings of 
the apostolic fathers. The epistle of Barnabas 
is, in its subjoct and general composition, 
much like the Epistle to the Hebrews: aft 
allegorical application of divers passages of the 
Jewish history, of their law and ritual, to 
those parts of the Christian dispensation itt 
which the author perceived a resemblance, 
Tho epistle of Clement was written fot AK “ 
sole purpose of quieting contain dimes ' 
that bad arisen amongst the memboitH 
Church of Corinth, and of reviving in the! 
uindo that temper and spirit of wM«a» their 
predecessors in the Gospel twig kft mm an 
example. The work of Hennas k * vision : 

» - ■> 


uAs sttcj,: 
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quotes neither the Old Testament nor the 
New; and merely falls now and then into the 
language, and the mode of speech, which the 
author nad read in our Gospels. The epistles 
of Polycarp and Ignatius nad for their prin¬ 
cipal object the order and discipline of the 
churches which they addressed. Yet, under 
all these circumstances of disadvantage, the 
great points of the Christian history are fully 
reeognizod. This hath been shewn in its 
proper place, (See page 36, &c.) 

There is, however, smother clam of writers, 
to whom the answer above given, namely, the 
unsuitnbleness of any such appeals or refe¬ 
rences as the objection demands, to the subjects 
of which the writings treated, does not apply; 
and that is, the class of ancient apologists, 
whose declared design it was to defend Chris¬ 
tianity, and to give the reasons of their 
adherence to it. it is necessary, therefore, to 
inquire how the matter of the objection stands 
in theso. 

The most ancient apologist, of whose works 
we have the smallest knowledge, is Quadratus. 
Quadratus lived about seventy years after the 
ascension, and presented his apology to the 
emperor Adrian. From apassage of this work, 
preserved in Eusebius, it appears that the 
author did directly and formally appeal to the 
miracles of Christ, and in terms as express 
and confident as we could desire. The passage 
(which has been once already stated) is as 
follows: — “ Tho works of our Saviour were 
always conspicuous, for they were real; both 
they that were healud, and they that were 
raised from the dead, were seen, not only when 
they were healed, or raised, but for a long 
tirno afterward ; not only whilst he dwelled 
on this earth, but also after his departure, and 
for a good whilo after it; insomuch as that 
some of them have reached to our times.” 
(Eusob. Hist. 1. iv. c. 3.) Nothing can be 
more rational or satisfactory than this. 

Justin Martyr, tho next of the Christian 
apologists, whose work is not lost, and who 
followed Quadratus at the distance of about 
thirty years, has touched upon passages of 
Christ’s history in so many places, that a 
tolerably complete account of Christ’s life 
might be collected out of his works. In the 
following quotation, he asserts the performance 
of miracles by Christ in words as strong and 
positive as the language possesses: “ Christ 
healed those who from their birth were blind, 
and deaf, and lame; causing by his word, one 
to leap, another to hear; and a third to see: 
and having raised the dead, and caused them 
te live, he, by his works, excited attention, 
and induced the men of that age to know him. 
Who, however, seeing these things dons, said 
that it was a magical appearance, and dared 
to call him a magician, and a deceiver of the 
people.” (Just. Dial. p. 258. ed. Thirlby.) 

In his first apology, (Apolog. prim, p. 48. 


ed. Thirlby,) Justin expressly assigns the 
reason for his having recourse to the argument 
from prophecy, rather than alleging the 
miracles of the Christian history : which 
reason was, that the persons with whom he 
contended would ascribe these miracles to 
magic: “lest any of our opponents should 
say. What binders, but that be who is called 
Christ by us, being a man sprung from men, 

E erformed the miracles which we attribute to 
im, by magical art V’ The suggestion of this 
reason meets, as. I apprehend, the very point 
of the present objection ; more especially 
when we find Justin followed in it by other 
writers of that age. Irenaens, who came 
about forty years after him, notices the same 
evasion in the adversaries of Christianity, aud 
replies to it by the same argument: “ But, if 
they shall say, that the Lord performed these 
things by an illusory appearance (^«im«5;i,) 
leading these objectors to the prophecies, we 
will shew from them, that all things wore 
thus predicted concerning him, and strictly 
came to pass,” (Iren. 1. ii. c. 57.) Lactantins, 
who lived a century lower, delivers the same 
sentiment, upon tho same occasion : “ He 
performed miracles; — we might have sup¬ 
posed him to have been a magician, as ye say, 
and as the Jews then supposed, if all the 
prophets had not with one spirit foretold that 
Christ should perform these very things,” 
(Lactant. v. 3.) 

But to return to the Christian apologists 
in their order. Tertullian : — “ That person 
whom the Jews had vainly imagined, from 
tho meanness of his appearance, to be a mere 
man, they afterwards, in consequence of the 
power he exerted, considered as a magician, 
when ho, with one word, ejected devils out of 
the bodies of men, gave sight to the blind, 
cleansed the leprous, strengthened the nerves 
of those that had the palsy, and, lastly, with 
one command, restored the dead to life ; when 
he, I sav, made the very elements obey him, 
assuaged the storms, walked upon the seas, 
demonstrating himself to bo the Word of 
God,” (Tertull. Apolog. p. 20; ed. Priorii, 
Par. 1675.) 

Next in tho catalogue of professed apologists 
we may place Origen, who, it is well known, 
published a formal defence of Christianity, in 
answer to Celsus, a heathen, who had written 
a discourse against it. I know no expressions, 
by which a plainer or more positive appeal to 
the Christian miracles can be made, than the 
expressions used by Origen : “ Undoubtedly 
we do think him to be the Christ, and the 
Son of God, because he healed the tame and 
the blind; and we are the more confirmed in 
this persuasion, by what is written in the 
proplteeies: ‘ Then shall the eyes of the blind 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear, 
and the lame man shall leap os an fort.' But 
thatheako raised the dead, and that it is not 
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a fiction of those who wrote the Gospels, is 
evident from hence, that, if it had been a 
fiction, there would have been many recorded 
to be raised up, and sueh as had been a long 
time in their graves. But, it not being a 
fiction, few have been recorded: for instanoe, 
the daughter of the ruler of a synagogue, of 
whom I do not know why he said, She is not 
dead but sieepeth, expressing something pecu¬ 
liar to her, not common to all dead persons: 
and the only son of a widow, on w hom he 
had compassion, and raised him to life, after 
lie had bid the bearers of the corpse to stop; 
and the third, Lazarus, whp had been buried 
four days.” This is positively to assert the 
miracles of Christ, and it is also to comment 
upon them, and that with a considerable 
degree of accuracy and candour. 

In another passage of the same author, we 
meet with the old solution of ittngic applied 
to the miracles of Christ by the ad \ ersanes of 
the religiou. “Celsus,” saith Origen, “well 
knowing what groat works may bo alleged to 
have been done by Jesus, pretends to grant 
that the things related of him arc true ; such 
as healing diseases, raising the dead, feeding 
multitudes with a few loaves, of which large 
fragments were left,” (Orig. cont. Cols. 1. li. 
sect. 4iS.) And then Celsus gives, it seems, an 
answer to these proofs of our Lord's mission, 
which, as Origen understood it, resolved the 
phenomena into magic ; for Origen begins his 
reply by observing, “ You see that Celsus 
in a manner allows that there is such a thing 
as magic,” (Lardner’s Jewish ami llcath. Tost, 
vol. ii. p. 2!)-l. e*l. quarto.) 

It appears also from the testimony of Saint 
Jerome, that Porphyry, the most learned and 
able of the heathen writers against Christi¬ 
anity, resorted to the same solo i ion: “ Unless,” 
says he,speaking to Vigilantms, “according 
to the manner of the Gentiles and the profane, 
of Porphyry and Eunomius, you protend that 
these are the tricks of demons,” (Jerome cont. 
Vigil.) 

This magic, these demons, this illusory 
appearanco, this comparison with the tricks of 
jugglers, by which many of that age accounted 
so easily for the Christian miracles, and whieh 
answers the advocates of Christianity often 
thought it necessary to refute by arguments 
drawn from other topics, and particularly from 
prophecy (to which, it seems, these solutions 
did not apply,) we now perceive to bo gross 
subterfuges. That such, reasons were ever 
seriously urged, and seriously received, i&oniy 
a proof, what a gloss and varnish fashion can 
give to any opinion. 

It appears, therefore, that the miracles of 
Christ, understood as we understand than, in 
their literal and historical sense, were posi¬ 
tively and precisely asserted and appealed to ; 
by the apologists for Christianity; whieh 
answers the allegation of the objection. 


I am ready, however, to admit, that the 
ancient Christian advocates did not Insist 
upon the miracles in argument, so frequently 
as I should have done. It was their lot to 
oontond with notions of magical agency, 
against which the mere production of the Hurts 
was not sufficient for the convincing of their 
adversaries: I do, not know whether they 
themselves thought it quite decisive of the 
controversy. But since it is proved, I con¬ 
ceive with certainty, that the spnringnoss with 
which they appealed to miracles, was owing 
neither to their ignoranoe, nor thoir doubt of 
the facts, it is, at any rate, uu objection, not 
to the truth of tho history, but to the judgment 
of its defenders. 


CHAPTER VI. 

want of universality in the KNowi.rmiH ami 

RECEPTION OF CllIUSTlANITY, AND OF UHlUTKit 

CLEARNESS IN TUB EVIDENCE. 

Ok a revolution whieh really came from 
God, the proof, it lias been said, would in all 
ages be so public and manifest, that no part 
of tho human species would remain ignorant 
of it, no understanding could fail of being 
convinced by it. 

The advocates of Christianity do not pretend 
that tlie evidence of their religion possesses 
these qualities. They do not deny that wo 
can conceive it to be within tho compass of 
divine power, to hnvo communicated to. the 
world a higher degree of assurance, and to 
have given to his communication a stronger 
and more extensive influence. For any thing 
wo are able to discern, God could have so 
formed men, as to have perceived the truths 
of religion intuitively ; or to havo carried on 
a communication with the other world, whilst 
•they lived in this ; or to have seen the indi¬ 
viduals of the sfiecics, instead of dying, pass 
to heaven by a sensible translation. He could 
have presented a separate miracle to each 
man’s senses. lie could have established a 
standing miracle, lie could lutvo caused mi¬ 
racles to bo wrought in every different age 
and country. These and many more methods, 
which we may imagine, if we once give loose 
to our imaginations, are, so far os we can 
judge, all practicable. 

The question, therefore, is, not whether 
Christianity possesses tho highest possible 
degree of evidence, but whether tne not, 
having more evidence be a sufficient reason 
for rejecting that whieh we have. *" 

Now there appears to he no fairer method 
of judging concerning any dispensation which 
is alleged to come from God, when a question 
is made whether sueh a dispensation could 
eome from God or not, than by comparing 
it with other things which are acknowledged 
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to proceed from tho same counsel and to be of nature is, on the oue hand, goodness both 1 
produced by the same agency. If tjie dispeu- in design and effect; and, on the other hand, ! 
sat ion in question labour under no defects a liability to difficulty, and to objections, if S 
but what apparently belong to other dispon- such objections be allowed, by reason of seem- ! 
Rations, these seeming defects do not justify ing incompleteness or uncertainty in attaining i 
us in setting aside tho proofs which are offered their end. Christianity participates of this j 
of its authenticity, if they be otherwise on* character. The true similitude between j 
titled to credit. nature and revelation consists m this ; hat ' 

^Throughout that order then of nature, of they each bear strong matk» of their original, r 
which God in the author, what wo find is a that they each also bear app neo« irre- 

S stem of beneficence • we are seldom or over gularity and defect. A systtm .( strict ' 
le to make out a system of optimism. I optimism may nevertheless oe the real «yst« in ' 
mean, tliat there arc few cases m which, if wc in both cases. But what I contend is, tha. , 
permit ourselves to range in possibilities, wo j the proof is hidden from us ; taut we ought j 
cannot suppose something more perfect, and : not to expect to perceive that m revelation, , 
mpre unobjectionable than what we see. The ! which wc hardly perceive m any thing; that 
rain which descends from heaven, is confes- | beneficence, of w> ‘eh w o can judge, ought to 
sedly amongst the contrivances of the Creator, j -ati>fy us, that optimism, of which we cannot \ 
for the Biistentation of the animals and vege- ! judge, ou a ht it to ho *ght after. We can > 
tables which subsist upon the surface of the | judge of beneficence, because ; t. depends upon 
earth. Yet how partially and irregularly is j effect-, which wo experience, ami upon the 
it supplied ! How much of it falls upon (he relation butw.-n tho ncans vl *h wc see 
■eo, where it can be of no me ! how often is it I acting and tho ends which wo see produced, 
wanted where it would bo of the greatest ! Wo cannot judge of optimism, because it 
What tracts of continent arc rendered deserts necessarily implies a comparison of that which 
by tho scarcity of it! Or, not to speak of is tried, with that which not tried : of con 
extreme cases, how much, sometimes, do ‘.oqmnris which we sor, ..itli otlie.-s which we j 
inhabited countries sutler by its deficiency imagine, and concerning many of w Inch, it is j 
or delay!—Wo could imagine, if to imagine more than probable we know nothing; cun- i 
wore our business, tho matter to bo other- corning some, that wo have no not ; on, ' 

wise regulated. Wo could imagine showers if Christianity m computed with the state I 
to fall, just whore and when they would and progress of nat a> -eligion, the argument j 
do good ; always seasonable, every where of the objertoi » '1 ga.u nothing by the com- 1 
sufficient; so distributed os not to leave a panson. 1 remember hcarh g an unbeliever . 
field upon tho fact! of the globe scorched'by say, that, if ln>d ha.! given :. ’•evelatiou, he j 
drought, or even a plant withering for the would have written it in the skies. Aie the , 
lack of moisture. Yet, does the didcrence truths 'natural religion written in the skies, ' 
between tho real case and the imagined ease, or i.. gunge vvlnch every one reads’ or is ( 
or tho seeming inferiority' of the one to the this tl with *’ o most i ful arts, or the , 
other, authorize us to say, that the present j most .,ec<w>/ ounces of bun* .n life? An j 
disposition of the atmosphere is not amongst OtahciU.ni .r an Esquimaux knows nothing 
tho productions or tho designs of tho Deity 1 of Christianity ; does h know more of the ’ 
Does it chock the inference which wc draw principles of Deism or morality ? which, not- ; 
from the confessed beneficence of the provi- withstanding Ins ignorance are neither untrue, ! 
sion? or does it make us cease to admire the nor miimpor...at nor uncertain. The cxis>- 
contri vance 1— The observation, which we tonce of .,ie *>eity is left to be ooPueted from ; 
have exomplifiod in tho single instance of tho obsorv ations, winch eve.y man docs not make, 1 
rain of heaven, may be repeated concerning I which every man, perhaps, is not capable of ! 
most of the phenomena of nature; and me ! maki”?. Can it be nmicd, that God does not | 
true conclusion to which it loads is this : tiint • e. , cai >o, it ho did, be would let us see ' 


to inquire what the Deity might have done, , 
could have done, or, as w-e even sometimes 
presume to speak, ought to have done, or, i t 
hypothetical oases, would have done, and to 
; build any propositions upon such inquiries 
against evidence or facts, is wholly unwarrant¬ 
able, It is a mode of reasoning which will 
not dp in natural histoiy, which will not 
J dp natural religion, which cannot there- 
i faro be applicd with safety to revelation. 
rl£ may have some foundation, in certain 
| speculative a priori ideas of the divine attri¬ 
butes ; but it has none in experience, or in 
‘ : analogy. The general character of the works 


. ' r discover uimself to mankind by proofs 1 
v "a as, may + hink, the nature of the j] 
.ajen u. ted,; which no inadvertency 
could misp prejudice withstand X ij 

If C 1 v be regarded as a providential !| 

ins. Ji at .jo melioration of mankind, j 
its progre s and diffusion resemble that of | 
other causes 1 y which human life is improved. 1 
The d.^ersity not greater, nor tlie advance ; 
more slow, in eugion, than we find it to be | 
in learning, liberty, government, laws. The j 
Deity hath not touched the order of nature in [ 
vain. The Jewish religion produced great i 
and permanent effects; the Christian religion 
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hath done the ratm*. It hath disposed the 
world to amendment. It hath put things in 
a train. 1* 's hj no means improbable that 
«t may b.vi :ik universal, and that the world 
may contunu in that stage so long, as that tho 
oun tiot. J its mint mr* bear a vast propor- 
fi».i * j the tir 'is pat ul influence. 

When vo , ic ,r ning Christianity, 

that it must iio<, sa V true, because it is 
>H'iiohml, vi go, p, i haps, too far on oue 
Mtl- : an 1 e ce-tainly go too far on the other, 
vi h. i we conclude that it must ho false, 
m < ' not >o efficacious as we could have 
1 'I'fei-w', "he question ot its truth ts to be 
’ri'‘d upon it pfojvt' evidence without defer¬ 
ring imieh te l t! sort of argument, on dither 
side " The <■ i* i>cv, ’ as Jii.shop llntlcr hath 
riuhll) obsened, ‘'depends upon the judg¬ 
ment'we form *m net non. hid under given 

fireuiostaines, f wt.u*l it r'"v he presumed 
that -■ e K/.ov aomcliin:.' fne objection 
stands upon * In mpi'O'/ 1 ; eeluc' of tbo Deity, 
nrd<>>* vela Mot is with whi.fi we are not. 
acquainted.” 

What would 1 c> Hie i> I iFect of that over¬ 
powering ovid » whuli our adversaries 
rt quire m a a '• eln, n, it is difficult to fore¬ 
tell ; at to'i-t, w ■ inu-t speak of if as of a dis¬ 
pensation of w Inch w-e hau no experience. 
S -mo co’isetpienei tuns ever would, it is pro¬ 
bable, attend this euiiijOiMy which do not 
stein to befit a lev elation that proceeded from 
Cod. One U, (hat ine*.e*ihh» proof would 
re-tram tin* voluntary povurs too much; 
would not ansiv. r the nuipose of trial and 
probation ; w ouu‘ nil 4 ’/i no exercise of ■ an- 
doiir, sorio.i'-iiess, l.umiliiv. niqwrv ‘ no suh- 
mi'Moii of jm-ioii, mb rods, and prci dices, 
to moral evidence, and t, piobuhlo truth ; no 
habits 'f reflection ; mm of that pw'iuus 
de .ire to learn ‘uni to obev the v I ot God ; 
i whidi f< nos perl nips the to ‘ m Hu virtuous 
; principle <md which induce- men to attend, 
with ear .i.id reve-eree, to every credible 
intimation of that will, and to resign jne-eiil 
advantages and present plea-'a's to every 
reasonable expectation of propitiating Ins 
favour. “ Men’s moral probation may he, 
i whether they will take one care to "'form 
! themsclve- by impartial cousideratioi 1, 
I afterwards, whether they vnl. act os the case 
! requires, upon the evidence winch rhev have. 
And this we find, by experione , i- men our 
probation in our temporal capacif’, H* ler’s 
Analogy, part ii. e vi.) 

II. These modes of comniumcativ *ould 
len'e no plate for the vlmi-rhe x)f ihitaud 
evnh.net , winch onid.f jierhans, to 'bear n 
considerable part in th* proof of every revela¬ 
tion, because it is a •specie* of evidence which 
applies itself to the knowledge, love, and 
practice of virtue, ami which operates in pro¬ 
portion to the degree of those qualities which 
it ftpds in the |>ersou whom it addresses. Men 


t of good dispositions amongst Christians are 
greatly affected by the improssion wmcb the 
Scriptures themselves make upon wm/htmixp*' 
i Their conviction is much strengthened by ; 
these impressions. And this perhaps was 
intended to be one effect to be paJimd by • 
the religion. It is likewise true, to wbajteflOTj! 
cause we ascribe it, (for I am not in this wmlt- 
at liberty to introduce the Christian dtokw; 
of grace or assistance, or the Christian promisA. 
jthat, “if any man will do his will, no waS' 
know of tho doctrine, whether it be of God, 1 
John, vii, 17,)—it is true, 1 say, that they 
who sincerely act, or sincerely endeavour to 
act, according to what they believe that. fib*, 
according to the just result of the probabilities/ 
or, if you please, the possibilities, in natural 
and revealed religion, which they themselvm 
perceive, and according to a rational estimate' 
of consequences, and, above all, according to , 
tho just effect of those principles of gratitude 
ami devotion, which even the view of nature ; 
generates in a well-ordered mind, seldom Jail ^ 
of proceeding farther. This also may have 
linen exactly what was designed. _ 
Wlioreas, may it not be said that irresistible 
evidence would confound all characters Mid all 
dispositions ? would subvert, rather than pro¬ 
mote, the true purpose of the divine counsels; 
w inch is, not to produce ohedtcnce hy a force , 
little short of mechanical restraint, (which 
obedience would l>© regularity, not virtue, and J 
would hardly rierhaps differ from that which 
inanimute bodies nay to the laws impressed ; 
i upon their nature,) but to treat moral agents 
| agreeably to what thoy are; which is done. 

w hen light and motives are of such kinds, and 
! are Imparted in such measures, that the 
influence of thorn depends upon tho recipients 
themselves '( “ It is not meet to get vein 

rational free agents in vid hy sight and sense. 
It would bo no trial or thanks to the most 
sensual wretch to forbear sinning, if heaven 
- and hell were open to his sight. That Spiri- 
[ tual vision and fruition is our state in patrid” 
j (J lax tor’s Reasons, j». .T57.)—There may bo 
| truth in this thought, though roughly ex-- 
pressed. Few things aro more improbable 
than that we (tho human species) should be 
♦fit highest order of beings in the universe: 
'Gif animated nature should ascend from the 
rep'ile to us, and all at once stofe there. 

»f there be classes above ns of rational intol-; 
j ligencos, clearer manifestations may belong to 
< them. This may be one of the distinctions. 
\nd it may be' one, to which wo ourtelvtia 
hereafter slinU attain. \ , 

111. But may it not also be askod, whether 
the perfect display of a future state of o&fetanoe 
would lie compatible with the aeiivityof civil 
life, and with the success of human affairs 1 
I can easily conceive that thus iropwerion may 
bo overdone; that it may so seize and tiB the 
thbughts, as to leave no place for the cares and 
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offices of men’s several stations, no anxiety 
for worldly prosperity, or even for a worldly 
provision, and, by consequence, no sufficient 
stimulus to secular industry. Of the first 
Christians we read, “that all that believed 
were together, and had all things common ; 
and sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted thdm to all men, as evory man bad 
need ; and, continuing daily with one accord 


two souroes, I-think, of mistake may be per¬ 
ceived. 


was extremely natural, and just what might 
be expected from miraculous evidence coming 
with full force upon tho senses of mankind : 
but I much doubt whether, if this state of 
mind had been universal, or long-continued, 
the business of tho world could have gone on. 
Tho necessary arts of social life would have 
l»een little cultivated. The plough and tho 
loom would have stood still. Agriculture, 
manufactures, trade, and navigation, would 
not, I think, have flourished, if they could 
have been exorcised at all. Men would have 
addictcxl themselves to contemplative and 
ascetic lives, instead of lives of business and 
of useful industry, We observe that Saint 
I’liul found it necessary, frequently to rucall 
liis converts to the ordinary labours and 
domestic duties of their condition ; and to 
give them, in his own example, a lesson of 
contented application to their worldly employ¬ 
ments. 

By the manner in which the religion is i 
now proposed, a great portion of tho human 
species is enabled, and of those, multitudea,of I 
every generation are induced, to seek ami to 
effectuate their salvation, through the medium 
of Christianity, without interruption of the 
prosperity or of tho regular course of human 
affairs. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE SUPfOSEl) EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

That a religion, which, under every form 
in which it is taught, holds forth the final 
reward of virtuo, and punishment of vice, and 
proposes those distinctions of virtue and vice 
which tho wisest and most cultivated part of 
mankind confess to be just, should not be 
behoved, is very possible; but that, so far as 
it is believed, it should not produce any good, 
but rather a had effect upon public happiness, 
is a proposition which it requires very strong 
evidence to render credible. Yet many have 
been found to contend for this paradox, and 
very confident appeals have been made to his- ! 
torv, and to observation, for the truth of it. 

In the conclusions, however, which these 
writers draw from what they call experience, | 


with many consequences, for which it is not 
responsible. 

1. The influence of religion is not to be 
sought for in the councils of princes, in the 
debates or resolutions of popular assemblies, 
in the conduct of governments towards their 
subjects, or of states and sovereigns towards 
one another; of conquerors at tho head of 
their armies, or of parties intriguing for 
power at home, (topics which nlono almost 
occupy tho attention, and fill the pages of 
history ;) but must be perceived, if perceived 
at all, in the silent course of private and 
domestic life. Nay more; even there its 
influence may not bo very obvious to observa¬ 
tion? If it check, in some degree, personal 
dissoluteness, if it beget a general probity in 
the transaction of business, if it produce soft 
and humane manners m the mass of the com¬ 
munity, and occasional exertions of laborious 
or expensive benevolence in a few individuals, 
it is all the effect which ran offer itself to ex¬ 
ternal notice. Tho kingdom of heaven is 
within us. That which is the substance of 
the religion, its hones and consolations, its 
intermixture with tho thoughts by day and 
by night, the devotion of the heart, the con¬ 
trol of appetite, the steady direction of the 
will to tho commands of God, is necessarily 
invisible. Yet upon these depend the virtue 
and the happiness of millions. 'Phis cause 
renders the representations of history, with 
respect to religion, defective aud fallacious, m 
a greater degree, than they are upon any other 
s.uoject. Religion operates most upon those ! 
of whom history knows tho least; upon ! 
fathers and mothers in their families, upon ] 
men-servants and maid-servants, upon the* ’ 
ordorly tradesman, tho quiet villager, the ! 
manufacturer at his loom, the husbandman [ 
in his fields. Amongst such, its influence col- ! 
lectivelv may be of inestimable value, yet its ; 
effects, in the meantime, little upon those who 
figure upon the stage of tho world. They may- 
know nothing of it; they may beiievo nothing 
of it; they may be actuated by motives more i 
impetuous than those which religion is able 
to excite. It cannot, therefore, be thought 
strange, that this influence should elude the 
grasp aud touch of public history; for, what 
is public history, but a register of the suc¬ 
cesses and disappointments, tho vices, the 
follies,'and the quarrels, of those who engage 
in contentions for power ? " 

I will add, that much of this influence may | 
be felt in times of public distress, and little of ' 
it 'in times of public wealth and security. 
This also increases the uncertainty of any 
opinions that we draw from historical rep re- 
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{ Mentations. The influence of Christianity is 
‘ commensurate with no effects which history 
■ states. We do not pretend that it has any 
1 such necessary and irresistble power over the 
' affairs of nations, as to surmount the foroo of 
I other causes. 

J The Christian religion also acts upon 
i public usages and institutions, by an opera- 
; tion which is only secondary and indirect. 

• Christianity is not a code of civil law. It can 
! only reach public institutions through private 
| character. Now its influence upon private 
j character may be considerable, yet many 
! public usages and institutions repugnant to 
its principles may remain. To get rid of 
these, the reigning part of the community 
must act, and act together. But it may hie 
long before the persons who compose this 
hotly be sufficiently touched with the Chris¬ 
tian character, to join in the suppression of 
practices, to w inch they and the public have 
been reconciled by causes which will reconcile 
the human mind to any thing, by habit and 
interest. Nevertheless, the effects of Christi¬ 
anity, oven in this view, have been impor¬ 
tant. It has mitigated the conduct of war, 
and the treatment of captives. It has softened 
the administration of despotic, or of nominally 
despotic governments. It has abolished poly- 
; gamy. It has restrained the licentiousness of 
' divorces. It has put an end to the exposure 
! of children, and the immolation of slaves. It 
I has suppie«sed tho combats of gladiators, 1 and 
i the impurities of religious rites. It has 
i banished, if not unnatural vices, at least tho 
toleration of them. It has greatly meliorated 
tlie condition of the laborious part, that is 
to say, of the mass of every community, by 
procuring for them a day of* weekly rest. In 
j^l countries, m which it is professed, it has 
produced numerous establishments for tho 
relief of sickness and poverty ; and, in some, 
a regular and general provision by law. It 
has triumphed over tho slavery established in* 
the Roman empire: it is contending, and, l 
trust, will one day prevail, against the worse 
slavery of the West Indies. 

A Christian writer, (Bardcsanes, an. Euscb. 
Proop. Evang. vi. 10,) so early as in the second 
century, has testified the resistance .which 
Christianity made to wicked and licentious 
practices, though established by law and by 
public usage : “ Neither in Farthia, do the j 
Christians, though Parthian^ use polygamy; 
nor in Persia, though Persians, do they marry 
their own daughters; nor among the Baetn, 
or Galli, do they violate the sanctity of 
marriage; nor, wherever they are, do they 
suffer themselves to be overcome by ill-con¬ 
stituted laws and manners.” 

i UfSanAm, <8*1. b> Le. IS.) that fha (itaAMWOoM 
aonwtom* coat Knrepe twenty or thirty tboutand Ihn In * 
month; and Cat not only the man, but aw tho woman at *11 
rank*, ware nmalonataly tOod ft aim abowa. Hae BiSton t*cr- 
teona; Sermon XUL 
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Socrates did not destroy the idolatry of 
! Athens, or produce the slightest revolution kt 
the manners of hia country. 

But the argument to which I recur* is* that 
the benefit of religion, being felt chiefly in'the 
obscurity of private stations, necessarily escapes, 
the observation of history. From tho first* 
general notification of Christianity,,to the 
present day, there have been in every age 
many millions, whose names were never beam 
of, made bettor by it, not only in tlielr con¬ 
duct, but in their disposition; and happier, 
not so much in their external circumstances, 
as in that which is inter procardia, in that 
which alone deserves the name of happiness* 
the tranquillity and consolation of their 
thoughts. It has been, since its commence¬ 
ment, the author of happiness and virtue to 
millions and millions of tho human race. 
Who is there that would not wish his son to 
be a Christian ? 

Christianity also, in every country in which 
it is professed, hath obtained a sensible, 
although not a complete influence, upon the 
public judgment of morals. And this is very 
important. For without the occasional cor¬ 
rection which public opinion receives, by 
referring to some fixed standard of morality, 
no mau can foretell into what extravagances 
it might wander. Assassination might become 
as honourable as duelling ; unnatural crimes 
be accounted as venial as fornication is wont 
to be accounted. In this way it is possible, 
that many may las kept in order by Christi¬ 
anity, who aro not themselves Christians. 
They may be guided by tho rectitude which 
it communicates to publio opinion. Their 
consciences may suggest their duty truly, 
and they may ascribe these suggestions to a 
moral sense, or to the native capacity of the 
human intellect, when in fact they ore nothing 
more tlian the public opinion, reflected from 
their own minus; and opinion, in a consider¬ 
able degree modified by the lessons of Christi¬ 
anity. “Certain it is, and this is a groat 
deal to say, that tho generality, oven of the 
meanest and most vulgar and ignorant people, 
have truer and worthier notions of Goa, more 
just and right apprehensions concerning bis 
attributes and perfections, a deeper sense of 
the difference of good and evil, a greater regard 
to moral obligations and to the plain and 
most necessary duties of life, and a more firm 
and universal expectation of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, than* in any 
heathen country, any considerable number of 
men were found to have bad.” (Clarke, fir. 
Nat. Rel. p. 208. ed. fi.) 

After all, the value of Christianity is not to 
he appreciated by its temporal effects. The 
object of revelation is to influence human 
conduct in this life; but what is gained to 
happiness by that influence* can only be 
estimated by taking in the whole of human 
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i ex listen co. Then, as hath already been ob- 
I served, there may be also great consequences 
J of Christianity, which do not belong to it as 
n revelation. The effects upon human salva- 
' tion, of the mission, of the death, of the pro* 
1 sent, of the future agency of Christ, may he 
universal, though the religion be not univer¬ 
sally known. 

Secondly, I assert tha,/; Christianity is 
charged with many consequences for which 
it is not responsible. I believe that religious 
motives havo had no more to do in the forma¬ 
tion of nine-tenths of the intolerant and per¬ 
secuting laws, which in different countries 
have been established upon the subject of 
religioft,that> they liave had to do in England 
with the making of the game-laws. These 
measures, although they have the Christian 
religion for their subject, are resolvable into 
a principle which Christianity certainly did 
not plant, (rtrid which Christianity could not 
universally condemn, because it is not uni¬ 
versally wrong,) which principle is no other 
than this, that they who aro in possession of 
power do what they can to keep it. Christi¬ 
anity is answerable for no part of the mischief 
which has been brought upon the world by 

j mrsecution, except that which has arisen 
him conscientious persecutors. Now, these 
perhaps havo never neon either numerous or 
powerful. Nor is it to Christianity that even 
their mistake can fairly be imputed. They 
have been misled by an error not properly 
Christian or religious, but by an error in 
their moral philosophy. They pursued the 
particular, without adverting to the general 
oonscquence. Relieving certain articles of 
faith, or a certain mode of worship, to bo 
highly conducive, or perhaps essential, to 
salvation, they thought themselves bound to 
bring all they could, by every means, into 
them. And this they thought, without con¬ 
sidering what would be the effect of such a 
conclusion, when adontt'd amougst mankind 
us a general rulo of conduct. Had there 
been in the New Testomeut, what there aro 
in the Koran, precepts authorizing coercion 
in the propagation of the religion, and the 
use of violence towards unbelievers, the case 
would have been different. This distinction 
could not have been taken, nor this defence 
made. 

1 apologize for no species nor degree of per¬ 
secution, but I think that even the fact has 
been exaggerated. The slave-trade destroys 
more in a year, than the inquisition does in a 
hundred, or perhaps hath done since its foun¬ 
dation. 

If it bo objected, os I apprehend it will be, 
that Christianity is chargeable with every 
mischief, of which it has been the occasion, 
though not the motive ; I answer, that, if the 
malevolent passionb be there, the world will 
ttevei want occasion?. Tlie noxious element 

i 


will always find a conductor. Any point 
will produce an explosion. Did the applauded 
intercommunity of the Pagan theology pre¬ 
serve the peace of Hie Roman world f did it 
prevent oppressions, proscriptions, massacres, 
devastations ? Was it bigotry tiiat carried 
Alexander into the .East, or brought Casar 
into Ganl ? Are the nations of Hie world, 
into which Christianity hath not found its 
way, or from which it hath been tarnished, 
free from contentions ? Are their contentions 
less ruinous and sanguinary ? Is it owing to 
Christianity, or to the want of it, that the 
finest regions of tlie East, the countries inter 
c/uatuor matin, the peninsula of Greece, toge¬ 
ther w ith a groat part of the Mediterranean 
coast, are at this day a desert ? or that the 
banks of the Nile, whose constantly renewed 
fertility is not to be impaired by neglect, or 
destroyed by the ravuges of war, serve only 
for the scene of a ferocious anarchy, or the 
supply of unceasing hostilities ? Europe 
itself has known no religious w ars for some 
centuries, yet has hardly evor been without 
war. Are the calamities, which at tins day 
afflict it, to be imputed ti> Christianity ? Hath 
Poland fallen by a Christian crusade ? Hath 
the overthrow m France of civil order and 
security, been effected by tlu* votaries of our 
religion, or by the foes? Amongst the awful 
lessons which the crimes and the miseries of 


that country afford to mankind, this is one; 
that, in order to be a per-ecutor, it is not 
necessary to be a bigot; that in rage and 
cruelty, in mischief ami destruction, fanaticism 
itself can be outdone by infidelity. 

Finally, If war, as it is now carried on 
ltutween nations, produces less misery and 
ruin than formerly, we are indebted |>er!iaps 
to'Christianity for the change, more than m 
any other cause. Viewed therefore in its 
relation ta this subject, it appears to have 
been of advantage to tho world. It hath 
humanized the conduct of wftrs; it hath 
ceased to excite them. 

The differences of opinion, that have in all 
ages ] >revailed amougst Christians, fall very 
much w ithiu the alternative which has been 
stated. If w e possessed the disposition which 
Christianity laixiurs, above all other qualities, 
to inculcate, these differences would do little 
harm. If that disposition be wanting, other 
causes, even were these absent, would con¬ 
tinually rise up to call forth the malevolent 
passions into action. Differences of opinion, 
when accompanied with mutual charity, 
which .Christianity forbids them to violate, 
aro for the most part innocent, and for some 
purposes useful. They promote inquiry, dis¬ 
cussion, mid knowledge. They help to keep 
up an attention to religious subjects, and a 
concern about them, which might be apt to 
die away in the calm and silence of universal 
agreement. I do not know tbqt it isinmiy 
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1 degree true, that the influence of religion is 

I the greatest, where there are the fewest dis- 
! sen tew. 

i 

' 

i CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CONCUffilOK. 

Ik religion, as in every other subject of 
1, human reasoning, much depends upon the 
fj order in which wo dispose our inquiries. A 
i man who takes up a system of divinity with 
|, a previous opinion that either every part 
!i must bo true, or the whole false, approaches 
’ the discussion with great disadvantage. No 
[• other system, which is founded upon moral 
\ evidence, would hear to be treated in the same 
' manner. Nevertheless, in a certain degree, 

we are all introduced to our religious studies 
, under this prejudication. And Tt cannot bo 
; avoided. The weakness of the human judg- 
!; moot in the early part of youth, yet its extreme 

I I susceptibility or impression, renders it ueeos- 
i! sary to furnish it with some opinions, and 
;! with some principles or other. Or indoed, 

| without much express care, or much endeavour 
1 for this purpose, the tendency of the mind of 

man to assimilate itself to the habits of 
'■ thinking and speaking which prevail around 
, him, produces the same effect. That iudiftb- 
J rency and suspense, that waiting and oquili- 
' briuin of the judgment, which some require 
, m religious matters, and which some would 

i wish to he aimed at in the conduct of educa- 
' tion, are impossible to be preserved. They 
j are not giren to the condition of human life. 

o It is a consc<iuence of tins institution that 
'] the doctrines of religion eouie to us before the 
’t proofs ; and come to us wdUi that mixture of 
| explications and inferences from which no 
!| public creed is, or can lie, free. And the effect 
j, which too frequently follows, from Christi- 
jj unity being presented to the understanding in 
Ij this form, is, that when any articles, which 
'J appear as parts of it, contradict the apprehen- 
' siou of the persons to whom it is proposed, 

ii inen of rash and confident tempore hastily 
ii and indiscriminately reject the whole. But is 
I this to do justice, either to themselves, or to 
;j the religion ? The rational way of treating a 
! subject of such acknowledged importance is to 
j attend, in the first place, to the general and 
j substantial truth oi its principles, and to 
, that alone. When we once feel a foundation ; 

| when we once perceive a ground of credibility 
| in its history, we shall proceed with safety to 
ij inquire into the interpretation of its-records, 

1 and into the doctrines which have been 
j| deduced from them. Nor will it either en- 
jj danger our faith, or diminish or alter our 
jj motives for oliedience, if we should discover 
, that these conclusions are formed with very 
| different degrees of probability, and .possess 
, very different degrees of importance. 
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This conduct of the understanding, dictated 
by every rule of right reasoning, wQl uphold ; . 
personal Christianity, even hi these eottutries 
in which it is established under forms the 
most iiahle to difficulty and objection*/ It 
will also have the farther effect of guarding**. ■ 
against the prejudices which are won{ to arise-, , - 
in our minds to the disadvantage of religion, 
from observing the numerous controversies 
which are earned otf amongst its professors, 
and likewise of inducing a Spirit of lenity «bd 
moderation in our judgment, as well as in ear 
treatment of those who stand, in such contro¬ 
versies, upou sides opjwsito to ours. What ts 
clear in Christianity, wo slmli find to bo suf¬ 
ficient, and to bo infinitely valuable ; what is 
dubious, unnecessary to ho decided, or of very 
subordinate importance; and what is most 
obscure, will teach us to boar with opinions 
which others may have formed upon the same 
subject. We shall say to those who the most 
widely dissent from us, what Augustine said 
to the worst heretics of his itge : “ llli in vog 
sreviant, qui nesciuuf, cuiu quo laboro verum 
in veuiatiir, et quittn difficile oaVeontur errores; 

— 1 —rjui nesciunt, cuin quail tit Uifficultate sanetnr 
oculus interioris liominisqui nesciunt, qui- 
bus suspiriis et gomitibus fiat ut ex quantulii- * 
cunque parte possit intclligi Dims/’ (Aug. 
contra Ep. Fund. cap. ii. u. 2, 3.) * 

, A judgment, moreover, which is once pretty 
well satisfied of the general truth of the 
religion, will not only thus discriminate in its 
doetrines, but will possess sufficient strength 
to overcome the reluctance of the imagination 
to admit articles of faith which are attended 
with difficulty of apprehension, if such articles 
of faith appear to bo truly parts of the revela¬ 
tion. It was to be expected beforehand, that 
what related to the economy, and to the 
persons, of the invisible world, which revela¬ 
tion professes to do, and w hicli^ if true, it ‘ 
actually does, should contain some points 
remote from our analogies, and from the 
comprehension of a mind w Inch hath acquired 
all its ideas from sense and front experience. 

It hath been my care, in the preceding 
work, to preserve the separation between 
evidences and doctrines as inviolable as I 
could ; to remove from the primary question 
all considerations which hate been unneces¬ 
sarily joined with it; and to offer a defence to 
Christianity, which every Christian might 
read, without seeing the tenets in which he 
bad been brought up attacked or decried: and 
it always afforded a satisfaction to my mind 
to observe that this was practicable; that few 
or none of our many controversies with one 
another affect or relate to the proofs of ottf 
religion ; that the rent never descends to the 
foundation. 

The truth of Christianity depends upon its 
leading facts, and upon them alone. Now, of * 
those we liavc evidence which ougltHu satisfy 
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vs, at least until ft appear that mankind hare 
ever been deceived t>y the same. We, have 
some uncontested and incontestable points, to 
which the history of the human species hath 
nothing similar to offer. A Jewish peasant 
changed the religion of the world, and that, 
without force, without power, without sup¬ 
port ; without one natural source, or circum¬ 
stance of attraction, influence, or success. Such 
a thing hath not happened in any other in¬ 
stance. The companions of this Person, after 
he himseif bad been put to death for his 
attempt, asserted his supernatural character, 
founded upon his supernatural operations: 
and, in testimony of the truth of their asser¬ 
tions, that is, in consequence of their own 
belief of that troth, and m order to communi¬ 
cate the knowledge of it to others, voluntarily 
entered upon lives of toil and hardship, and, 
with a full experience of their danger, com¬ 
mitted themselves to the last extremities of 
persecution. This hath not a parallel. More 
particularly, a very few days alter this Person 
find been publicly executed, and in tho very 
city in which he was buried, these his com¬ 
panions declared with, one voice that his body 
was restored to lifo ; that they bad seen him, 
handled him, ate with him, conversed with 
him ; and in pursuance of their persuasion of 
the truth of what they told, preached his 
religion, with this strange fact as the founda¬ 
tion of it, iti tho face of those who hod killed 
him, who were armed with tho power of the 
country, and necessarily and naturally dis¬ 
posed to treat his followers as they had treated 
himself; and having done this upon the spot 
where the event took place, earned the intel¬ 
ligence of it abroad, in despito of difficulties 
and opposition, and where the nature of their 
errand gave them nothing to expect but 
derision, insult, and outrage.—This is without 
example. These three facts, I think, are 
certain, and would have been nearly so, if the 
Gospols had never been written. The Chris¬ 
tian story, as to these points, hath never 
varied. No other hath been set up against it. 
Every letter, every discourse, every contro¬ 
versy, amongst the followers of the religion ; 
every book written by them, from the age of 
its commencement to the present time, in 
every part of tin? world in which it hath been 

C 'lSsed, and with every sect intij which it 
boon divided (and we have letters and 
discourses written by contemporaries, by wit¬ 
nesses of the transaction, by persons them- 
selves bearing a share in it, and other writings 
following that age in regular succession,) con¬ 
cur in representing these facts in this manner. 
A religion, which now possesses the greatest 
part of the civilized world, unquestionably 
sprang up at Jerusalem at this time. Some 
account must be given of its origin; some 
cause assigned for 'its rise. All the accounts 
tftthis origin, all the explications of this cause. 


whether taken from the writings of the early 
followers of the religion, (in which, and in 
which perhaps alone, it could he expected 
that they should be distinctly unfolded,) or 
I from occasional notices in other writings of 
that or the adjoining age, cither expressly 
allege the facts above stated as the means by 
which the religion was set up, or advert to its 
commencement in a manner which agrees 
with the supposition of these facts being true, 
and which testifies their operation ami effects. 

These propositions alone lav a foundation 
for our faith ; for they prove the existence of 
a transaction, which cannot, even in its most 
general parts, be accounted for upon any 
reasonable supposition, except that of the truth 
of tho mission. But tho particulars, the detail 
of the miracles or miraculous pretences, (for 
such there necessarily must have been,) upon 
which this unexampled transaction rested, 
and for which these men acted and suffered 
as they did act and suffer, it is undoubtedly of 
groat importance to us to know. We have 
this detail from the fountain head, from the 
persons themselves; in accounts written by 
eye-witnesses of tho scene, by contemporaries 
and companions of those who were so ; not in 
one book, but four, each containing enough 
for the verification of the religion, all agreeing 
in the fundamental parts of the history. We 
have the authenticity of these books esta¬ 
blished, by more and stronger proofs than 
belong to almost any other ancient book 
whatever, and by proofs which widely dis¬ 
tinguish them from any others claiming a 
similar authority to theirs. If there were 
any good reason for doubt concerning tho 
names to which these books are ascribed, 
.(which there is not, for they wore never 
ascribed to any other, and we have evidence 
not long after tiieir publication of their bearing 
the names which they now bear,) their anti¬ 
quity, of which there is no question, their 
reputation and authority amongst the early 
disciples of the religion, of which there is as 
little, form a valid proof that they must, in 
the main at least, have agreed with what tho 
first teachers of the religion delivered. 

When wo open these ancient volumes, we 
discover in them marks of truth, whether we 
consider each in itself, or collate them with 
one another. The writers certainly knew 
something of what they were writing about, 
for they manifest an acquaintance with local 
circumstances, with the history and usages of 
the times, which could only belong to an 
inhabitant of that country, living in that age. 
In every narrative we perceive simplicity and 
undesignedness; the air and the language of 
reality. When we compare the different 
narratives together, we find them so varying 
as to repel all suspicion of confederacy; so 
agreeing under this variety, aa to shew that 
the accounts had one real transaction fer their 
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common foundation ; often attributing diffe¬ 
rent actions and discourses to the person 
whose history, or rather memoirs of whose 
history, they profess to relate, yet actions and 
discourses so similar, as very much to bespeak 
the same character; which is a coincidence 
that, in such writers as they were, could only 
be the consequence of their writing from fact, 
and not from imagination. alleged fo 

These four narratives are confined to the great nui: 
history of the Founder of the religion, and upon whl 
end w itli his ministry. Since, however, it is was cout 
< ortain, that the affair went on, we cannot the spot, 
help being anxious to know how it proceeded, and quest 
This intelligence hath come down to us in a contradict 
work purporting to bo written by a person, prejudice! 
Imnvelf connected with the business during addressed 
the first stages of its “progress, taking up the ceptod it, 
story whom the former histories had loft it, a change, 
enrrjing on the narrative, often limes with *m<l enmli 
great particularity, and throughout with the 
appearance of good sense, 1 information, and 
candour ; stating all along the origin, and the 
only probable origin, of effects w Inch unques¬ 
tionably were produced, together with the 
natural consequences of situation*! w hich un¬ 
questionably did exist ; and cotrfirmrd, in tho 
substance at least of the account, bj r tho 
strongest possible accession of testimony which 
a history can receive, orufinal letters, written 
by the person who is the principal subject of 
tho history, written upon the business to 
which the history relates, and during the 
period, or soon aftor the period, which tho 
history comprises. Ts’o man can say that this 
altogether is not a body of strong historical 
evidence. 

When wo reflect that some of those from 
whom tho books proceeded, are related to 
have themselves wrought miracles, to have mm uy 
been tho subject of miracles, or i f supei natural rejected il 
assistance in propagating the religion, we writing*’ 
may perhaps be led to think, that more end it, ponton an 
or a aiflcrt-ut kind of credit, is duo to these madegre 
accounts, than what can be claimed bv merely book* coi 
human testimony. But this is an argument person ar 
which cannot be addressed to sceptics or' except hi 
unbelievers. A man must be a Christian changes ii 
before lie can receive it. The inspiration of kind. Of 
the historical Scriptures, the nature, degree, depends 
and extent, of that inspiration, are questions Others nc 
undoubtedly of serious discussion ; out they parlicufai 
are questions amongst Christians themselves, is an etn 
and not between them and others. The to one ch 
doctrine itself is bv no means necessary to the it is extai 
belief of Christianity, which must, in the first ings, dee! 
instance at least, depend upon the ordinary Christ** < 
maxims of historical credibility, (see Powell** of hi* life 
Discourses, disc. xv. p. 245.) *»on, and 

In viewing the detail of miracles recorded terpretati 


in these books, we find every opposition 
negatived, by whieh they can bo 


■ 8m Peter', ipeecfa upon raring the cripple, (Act*. 1H. 18,)— 
the council of tin opatth*, (*».)—PsuC* auman* at Athene, 
fuvfLfcU -before Acnjip*. (ixrl)—I nodes theft peamsee, both 
n» fraught wimgpodMQM. and aaftte from the am a B e rt ttaetue* 
of coUnuhnn 


guous; nov performed under tho MuictiOti m 
authority, with the spectators on their mm 
or in affirmance of tenets and practices «!*• 
ready established. We find also theVvidenoe 
alleged for them, and which evidence was by 
great numbers received, different from that 
upon whieh other miraculous accounts rest. It 
was contemporary, it was published upon 
the spot, it continued ; it involved interest* 
and questions, of the greatest magnitude ; it 
contradicted the most fixed persuasions and 
prejudices of the persons to whom it was 
addressed; it required from those who ac¬ 
cepted it, not a simple, indolent assent, but 
a change, from thenceforward, of principles 
and conduct, a submission to consequences tho 
most serious and the most deterring, to loss 
and danger, to insult, outrage, and persecu¬ 
tion. Itow snob a story should lie false, or, 
if false, liow under such circumstances It 
should make its wav, I think impossible to be 
explained ; yet such the Cluristian story was, 
such were the circumstances under which it 
came fortii, and in opposition to such diffi¬ 
culties did it prevail. 

An event so connected with 'the religion, 
and with tho fortunes, of the Jewish people, 
as one of their race, ono born alnongst them, 
establishing his authority and his law through¬ 
out a great portion of the civiljKed world, it 
van perhaps to be exported, should bo noticed 
in yie prophetic writings of that nation ; 
especially when this Person, together with 
his own mission, caused also to be acknow¬ 
ledged the divine original of their institution, 
and by those who before had altogether 
rejected it. Accordingly, we perceive in these 
writings various intimation* concurring in thu 
person and history of Jesus, in a manner, and 
ih a degree, in which pu-iwiges taken from these 
book* could not lie made to concur in any 
person arbitrarily assumed, or in any person 
except him who has been tho author or great 
changes in the affairs and opiuious of man¬ 
kind. Of some of these predictions the weight 
depends a good deal uj>on the concurrence. 
Others possess great separate strength : ono itt 
particular docs this in an eminent degree. It 
is an entire description, manifestly directed 
to one character and to one scene of thing* : 
it is extant in a writing, or collection of writ¬ 
ing*, declaredly prophetic ; and it applie* to 
Christ** character, and to the circumstances 
of his life and death, with considerable preci¬ 
sion, and in a way whieh no diversity of in¬ 
terpretation hath, in my opinion, been able 
to confound. That the advent of Christ, 
and the consequences of it, should not have 
been more distinctly revealed in the Jewish 
sacred books, is, 1 think, in some measure 
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jieountbd tor by the consideration, that for 
She Jews to have foreseen the fell of their 
inititution, and thaft it was to merge at 
length into a more perfect and comprehensive 
dispensation, would have cooled too much, and 
relaxed their zeal for it, and their adherenoe 
to it. upon which zeal and adherence the pre- 
wneatioh in the world of any remains, for 
ipany ages, of religious truth might in a great 
measure depend. 

Of what a revelation discloses to mankind, 
0#e^ and only one, question can properly be 
iUkrod. Was it of importance to mankind to 
know. Or to be better assured of? In this 


question, when we turn our thoughts to the 
yeat'Christian doctrine of the resurrection of 
he (dead, and of a future judgment, no doubt 
Wh possibly bo entertained. He who gives 
tne nolle# or honours, does nothing ; ho who 
(mm gives mo health, docs little in comparison 
with that which lays before me just grounds 
for expecting a restoration to life, and a day 
of account and retribution; which thing 
Christianity hath done for millions. 

% Other articles of the Christian faith, although 
of infinite importance when placed beside any 
Other topic of human inquiry, are only the 
adjuncts and circumstances of this. They aro, 
however, such as appear worthy of the original 
to which we ascribe them. l'he morality of 
the religion, whether taken from the precepts 
0 « the example of its Founder, or from the 
lemons of its primitive teachers, derived, as it 
should seem, from what had been incnlatcd by 
their Master, is, in all its parts, wise and pure; 
neither adapted to vulgar prejudices, nor flat¬ 
tering popular notions, nor excusing esta¬ 
blished practices, but calculated, in the matter 
of its instruction, truly to promote human 
happiness, and in the form in which it was 
conveyed, to poiluco impression and effect; a 
dOxauty, which, let it nave proceeded from 
any person whatever, would have been satis¬ 
factory evidence at his good sense and inte¬ 
grity, of the soundness of his understanding 
; had the probity of his designs; a morality, in 
every view of it, much more perfect than could • 
hav# boon expected from the natural circum- 

» eea and character of the person who 
vexed it; a morality, in a word, which is, 
and hath been, most beneficial to mankind. 

' > Upon the greatest, therefore, of all possible 
vpaaeaions, and far a purpose of inestimable 
v&htq, It pleased the Deity to vouchsafe a 
attestation. Having done this for 
me inttitution when this alone could fix its 
jttlthority, or give to it a beginning, he com- 
jnitted Its future progress to the natural means 
Of human communication, and to (he influence 
dftfcoa* causes by Which human conduct and 
htttacn sfihire are governed. The seed, being 
was left to vegetate; the leaven, being 
Wyutenjfft to ferment; and both accor- 
to thelawsof nature: laws, nevertheless, 


disposed and controlled by that Providence 
which oondocts the affairs of the universe, 
though by an influence inscrutable, and gene¬ 
rally undistingurehablc by us. And in this, 
Christianity is analogous to most other pro¬ 
visions for happiness. The provision is made ; 
and, being made, is left to act according to 
laws, which, forming a part of a more general 
system, regulate this particular subject in 
common with many others. 

Let the constant recurrence to our observa¬ 
tion of contrivance, design, and wisdom, in the 
works of nature, once fix upon our minds the 
belief of a God, and after that all is easy. In 
the counsels of a being possessed of the power 
and disposition which the Creator of the 
universe must possess, it is not improbable 
that there should be a future state ; it is not 
improbable that w e should be acquainted with 
it. A future state rectifies every thing ; be¬ 
cause, if moral agents bo made, in the la-4 
event, happy or miserable, according to their 
conduct in the station and under the circufe- 
stances in which they are placed, it serins 
not very material by the operation of w hat 
causes, according to what rules, or even, il 
you please to call it so, by what chance or 
caprice, these stations are assigned, or these 
circumstances determined. This hypothesis, 
therefore, solves all that objection to the divine 
care and goodness, which the promiscuous 
distribution of good and evil (I do not mean 
in the doubtful ad vantages of riches ami 
grandeur, but in the unquestionably impor¬ 
tant distinctions of health and sickness, 
strength and infirmity, bodily ease and pain, 
mental alacrity and depression) is apt on so 
many occasions to create. 'J his one truth 
changes the nature of things ; gives order to 
confusion ; makes the moral world of a piece 
with the natural. 

Nevertheless, a higher degree of assurance 
than'that to which it is possible to advance 
this, or any argument drawn from the light 
of nature, "was necessary, especially to over¬ 
come the shock which the imagination and 
the senses receive from the effects and the ; 
appearances of death, and the obstruction 
which thence arises to the expectation of either , 
a continued or a future existence. This diffi- ! 
cutty, although of a nature, no doubt, to act < 
very forcibly, will be found, I think, upon j 
reflection, to reside more in our habits of , 
apprehension, than in the subject; and that . 
tue giving way to it, when we have any 
reasonable grounds for the contrary, is rather 
an indulging of the imagination, than any j 
thing else. Abstractedly considered—that is, | 
considered without relation to the difference ' 
which habit, and merely habit, produces in j 
our faculties and modes of apprehension—I do 
not see any-thing more in the resurrection of 
a dead man, than in the conception of a child; 
except R be this, that the one comes into his t 
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world with a system of prior consciousness 
about him, which tho other does not : and no 
person will say, that he knows enough of eitbe- 
subject to perceive that this circumstance 
makes such a difference in the two cases, that 
the one should be easy, and the other impos¬ 
sible ; the one natural, the other not so. To 
the first ifian, tho succession of tho species 
w ould be as incomprehensible, as the resur- 
rc otion of the dead is to us. 

L’houglit n> different fiom motion, perception 
fiom impact •, the individuality of a muid is 
hardly consistent with tho divisibility of an 
extended substance , or its volition, that is, its 
power of originating motion, with the inert- 
mss which cluivoa to every portion of matter 
w hich our observation or our experiments can 
teach. These distinctions load us to an fauna- 
let ml principle ; at least, they do tl U,—-they so 
mgative the mechanical properties of matter, 
in. the constitution of a sentient, still more of 
■rational being, that no argument drawn Dorn 
Those properties, can be of any great w eight in 
opposition to otiior reasons, when the question 
respects the changes of which such a nature is 
capable or the manner in which these changes 
are effected. Whatever thought l>c, or w hat- 
over it depend upon, the regular experience of 
sleep makes one thing concerning it certain, 
that it can be completely susjieudcd, and 
complete]} restored. 

If any one find it too great a strain upon his 
thoughts, to admit the notion of a substance 
strict 1\ miniatcri »l, that is, from which exten¬ 
sion and solnlitv are excluded, he can find no 
difficult) in allowing, that a parttclo as small 
- a nurtu It of light, minuter than all con- - 
< • iv able dimensions, may just a.> easily be tin 
depositary, the organ, and tho vohicle, of con¬ 
sciousness, as the congeries of anmial.su stance 
winch forms a human body, or the human 
brain ; thnt, being so, it may transfer a proper 
id< ntif) to whatever sliall hereafter be united 
to it; nmy bo safe amidst tho destruction of 
its integuments: may connect the natural 
with the spiritual, the corruptible with tho 
glorified body. If it be said, that the mode 
and means of all this is imperceptible by our 
senses it is only what is true of the most 
important agencies and operations. Tho great 
powers of nature aro all invisible. Gravitation, 
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eloetridtv, magnetism, i 
sent, and efensfafttiy gpt 

though within us, soar ns, 
though diffused throughout m-mm 
spreading the surface, or pom" 
texture, of till bodies with ~gfp» -j 
acquainted, depend upon gdtwtaoei 
actions which are totally concealed, 
senses. Tlio Supreme Intelligence hr it 
But whether these, or any other 
to satisfy the imagination, beta a*« 
blanoe to the truth* or whether tike «| 
tion, which, aa I have said before, is tit 
slave of habit, can be satisfied or not j 
a future state, and the revelation of a 



removes the appearances of contrariety 
attend the operations of his win wwr^ 
creatures capable of comparative merit 
demerit, of reward and punishment } w 
a strong body of historical ovldenw9*oo»f;' 
by many internal tokens of truth va&tay.m- 
ticity, gives us just reason to believe KmWm, 
a revelation hath actually been 
ought to set our minds at rest wij^ws/ 
ranee,' that in the resources of C/vi0m 
dom, expedients cannot he wanted In 
into effect what the Deity hath surge* 
that either a new and migtfty Influence wjm 
descend upon the human world 4b 
uxtinguished consciousness; or fhah 
the wonderful contrivances with wfd 
universe abounds, and by some of. W 
see Animal life* in many instances, a 
improved forms of existence, aoqufrtmr 
organs, now perceptions, ana pbw soure&lkf 
enjoyment, provirion is also made, hw 
, methods secret to us (as all tike great 

of nature are,) for conducting the o _ 

God's moral government, through the taw** 
wiry changes of their frame, to these fijMl dilK 
tlnctions of happinem and 
hath declared to be reserved for ohedfomkl ai 
transgression, for virtue and vice, for me 
and the neglect the right and the w 
employment, of tho faculties and ffte 


ties with which ho hath been pk 
rally, to Intrust, and to try us. 
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